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CHAPTER I 


INDIA AND HINDUISM 


I J. The Oencrol PUce of Hituiuijffi' 

{fDU^ in contr&sC to Chint, hns been, aod r«mAid$, a laod ol 
vlUage$ and of the most invlolablo orga^ation by birlh. But at 
the same time it was a land of trade, foreign, pi^icularly with 
the Occident, as well as domestic. Trade and credit usury ap' 
peered in India from ancient Babylonian times. In the northwest 
Indian commerce was under constant perceptible Hellenic In* 
fiueoce. At an early period the Jews settled in the South. Zara* 
thustrians from Pe^ immigrate to the Northwest, constituting 
a stratum wholly devoted to wholesale trade. Into this situation 
came the induance of Islam and the rationalistic enlightenment 
of tbo great mogul Ahbar. Under the great moguls, and also re* 
peatedly before tliem, all or almost all of India for generations 
was formed into ooe political unit. Such periods of unity were 
interrupted, however, by long periods of disintegration with the 
country divided into numerous, constantly warring political 
domioions. 

Fziocely methods of warfare, politics, and finance were ration¬ 
alized, made subject to literary and, in the case of politics, even 
quite Machiavellian theorizing. Knightly combat and tbe dis¬ 
ciplined army equipped by tiie prince appeared. While, as is 
occasionally maiotaixied, use of artillery did not develop here 
for the first time, it appeared early. State creditors, tax farming, 
state contracting, trade and communication monopolies, etc., 
developed in the fashion characteiistio of occidental patrimottial 
logic. For centuries urban development in India paralleled tiiat 
of the Occident at many points. The contemporary rational num¬ 
ber system, tbe technical basis of all '‘calculability,* is of Indian 
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origia. Tht 'positional’’ number system has existed for an un¬ 
determined time. The zero was invented and used sometime 
after the £fth or sixth century aj). Aridunetic and algebra are 
considered to have been independently developed in India. For 
negative magnirudes the term **debt8* (Elsaya) was used. In 
contrast to the Chinese, the Indians cultivated rational science 
(including malhematics and grammar). They developed numer¬ 
ous philosophic schools and religious sects of almost all possible 
sociological types.'*FoT the most part the schools and sects de¬ 
veloped out of the basic need for rational consistency which was 
expressed in the most varied spheres ol life. For long periods 
tcleranca toward religious and philosophic doctrines was almost 
absolute; at least it was infinitely greater than anywhere in the 
Occident until most recent times. 

Indian justice developed numerous forms which could have 
served capitalistic purposes as easily and well as corresponding 
iostitutioDs in cur own medieval law. The autonomy of the mer¬ 
chant stratum in law-making was at least equivalent to that of 
our own medieval merchants. Indian handicrafts and occupa¬ 
tional specialiaatioA were highly developed. From the staodp^t 
of possible capitalistic development, the acquisitiveness ol In¬ 
dians of all strata left little to be desired and nowhere is to be 
found so little antichrematism and such high evaluation of 
wealth. Yet modem capitalism did not develop indigenously 
before or during the English rule. It was taken over as a finished 
artifact witlicut autonomous beginnings. 'Here we shall inquire 
as to the manner in which Indian religion, as one factor among 
many, may have prevented capitalistic development (in the occi¬ 
dental sense). 

The national form of Indian religion is Hinduism. The term 
''Hindu” was first used under the foreign domination of the 
Mohammedans to mean unconverted native Indians. Only in 
recent literature have the Indians themselves begun to designate 
their religious affiliation as Hinduism. It is the official designa¬ 
tion of ^e English census for the religious complex also de¬ 
scribed in Germany as “Brahmanism.” fte term ‘Brahmanism” 
refers to the fact that a definite type of priest, the Brahman, was 
the leader of the religion. It is known tliat the Brahmans con¬ 
stituted a caste and that, in general, the institution of the castes— 
a system of particularly rigid aod exclusive hereditary estates— 
played and continue to play a role in the social life of India. 
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Also, the r)&cMS of the four main castes of classical Indian learn¬ 
ing as represented in the Laws of Monu are laiown: Brahmans 
(priest); ICshatriyas (knights); Vaishyas (free commouers); 
Shudras (serfs),* 

The general public is quite unfamiliar with the details of the 
castes with the possible enoeption of vague ideas about the 
transmigration of souls, These ideas are not false, diey merely 
require clarification in terms of the abundant sources and liters* 
ture. 

Under the beading 'religioa" the tables of the Census of Indio 
for 19U list, in round numbers,'217^ million people as ‘'Hindus," 
i.e., 69.39 per cent of the populatioQ. Among the imported faiths 
there are: Mussulman (66*2/3 million or 21.26 per cent); Chris* 
tians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and "Animists" (10,29 million or 328 
per cent). The following non-Hindu religions are listed as native 
to India: Sikhs^ (around three million or 0.36 per cent); Jains 
(1.2 milJlon or 0.40 per cent); Buddhists (10.7 million or 3.42 
per cent). However, all but a third of a million of the Buddhists 
reside in Burma (which since early times was almost nine*tenths 
Buddhistic); the remainder live in the bordering territories of 
Tibet (hence not on daislcoUy Indian but Mongolian territory), 
partly in outlying Indian tairitories, partly in central Asia. 

To be sure, Che census figures by decades cannot be compared 
without reservations. The percentage of Hindus since 1881 do* 
creased from 74.32 per cent to 60.39 per cent; Islam rose from 
19.74 per cent to 21.22 per cent; Christians, from 0.73 per cent 
to 1.24 per cent; tod, finally, Animirts, from 2.59 per cent to 
3.28 per cent. This last figure, and also part of the percentage 
shifts, rests not only upon the considerable numbers of childiea 
of the uncultured animistic tribes but to a large extent upon 
diferences in census enumeration, A further sn^ part of the 
proporticnal decrease of Hindus is to be accounted for by the 
exteruioa of the census to Burma, which resulted in a consider¬ 
able increase in counted Buddhists. For the rest, the relative 
decline of the Hindu is parbally to be attnbuted to diUcrcntial 
birth and mortnUty rates. The relatively low social status and 
correspondingly low standard of livlug of the Hindu masses has, 
to some extent, religious causes.'^ild marriage, female infant!- 


* Translator's notei The sfielllng of caste oomes {olJo^vl Jawoharhl 
Kelvu's Ths Dixovsm of India (New York: Joho Day, 1946). 
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dde, tlie prohibition of remarriage of widows, led to the 
reduction In the number of children and the high mortality of 
women of the upper castes; nutritioTial difficulties due to food 
taboos during bad harvest have been important among the lower 
strata. 

Another small part of the decrease of Hindus is to be ascribed 
to single conversions to Islamism and Ghristianity. the converts 
being mainly from the lower castes for die betterment of tbelr 
social situation. Formal conversions to Hinduism do not oBdally 
erist; according to the theory of Hinduism, they a» Impossible. 
This leads us forthwith to a consideration of Important pecu> 
liarides of Hinduism. 

A ''sect* in the sociological sense of the word is an esKlusive 
assodatioa of religious virtuosos or of especially qualified re> 
iJgious persons, recruited through individual ads^sion after 
establishment of q\ialification. By contrast a '‘church * as a uni- 
versallstlc establishment for the salvation of the masses raises 
the claim, like the “state" that everyone, at least each child of a 
member, must belong by birth..It demands sacramental acts and, 
possibly, proof of acquaintance with lb holy learning as a pre- 
condition of ib membership righb, but establishes as a duty the 
observance of the sacrameub and the discharge of those obliga¬ 
tions which are a condition of active mambwshlp rights. The 
consequence of this is that when the church reaches ib full de¬ 
velopment aud has power, it coerces opponenb to conform ao- 
cordlng to the principle cog€ intrare. The individual is normally 
“born* into the church, single conversions and admissions cc- 
currlog only until the time die church has attained ib principal 
goal—the unification of all men in the universal church. (Hindu¬ 
ism has seme of the properties of a church conjoined to seotdike 
exclusiveness.) 

One belongs to a strictly birth-religion, like Hinduism, merely 
bv being bom to Hindu parents. However, Hinduism is “ex¬ 
clusive* in the sense that in no other way can the individual 
enter ib community, at least the circle of tnose considered fully 
qualified religiously. Hinduism does not wish to encompass man¬ 
kind. No matter what his belief or way of life.'^nyone not boro 

Hindu remains an oubider, a barbarian to whom the sacred 
values of Hinduism are in principle denied. 

Like most generalizations about Hinduism this 1$ true only 
with qualifications. Quite apart from the sporadic relaxation ^ 
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the exclusiveness of the upper castes, as reported hy the Census, 
there were important processes in some of the lower castes. 
Some of these castes not only recruit excommumcated former 
merabert of other castes but occasionally do so quite indb- 
criminately. For example, the impure caste of the Bhaogi of 
Bombay Province is partially made up of outcastes from higher 
castes. However, the Bhangi of the “United Provinces" were re* 
cmited hy admitting voluntary applicants, and hence were often 
idontlfl»d, as Blunt does in the Census Report of 1911, with the 
Tshandflla, the lowest unclean caste of the ancient law books. 
Several other castes, in principle, allow individuals to affiliate. 

A great number of outcastes belong to the Vaishnabs, a sect- 
caste which to this day offers a haven to rebels against Brah* 
manical rule. Furthermore, imperfectly Hinduized tribes and 
tribal castes burdened with residues of tribal descent often re¬ 
ceive individual affiliates. Most lenient are the very low-ranldng 
pariah tribes of mat- and basket-weavers. 

In general, the more completely Hinduized in the classical 
pattern, the more exclusive caste. And genuine old Hindu 
castes hold that individual affiliation with a caste is impossible. 
Hence Ketkai^ goes too far In constructing the facts above into 
the generalteaUon tliat Hindubm “leaves it* to the various castas 
whether or not to accept strangers and that oo caste can lay 
down the law for another. Formally, each caste formulates its 
own principlet, but Id a typical Hindu caste the affiliating in¬ 
dividual would forego all sib ties. In fact, rules, prerequisites, 
aud forms of individual recruitment are nonexistent. Where 
individual affiliation takes place it is indicative of an absence 
rather the ezisteoce of rules. Yn tho systematic Hinduizatlon 
of a regloo, at least according to audeat theory, the Hinduized 
barbarians could at best joia the lowbeat unclean caste of the 
Tshandala. 

Occasionally, for instance in the Manu-BIutsht^a, II, 2$, the 
question is rabed as to when a conquered barbarian territory 
becomes suitable for sacrifice, i.e., "ritually pure"; the answer 
given is diet it is ritually pure only when die king establishes 
the four castes and reduces the barbarians to Tshandala. Ob¬ 
viously, the other castes (includiug Shudra castes) can devdop 
in a ^ven place only by the immigration of Hindus of those 
castes. Vanamali Cbakravanti* maintains that the numerous 
Tshandala of the South Eastern regions originated from such 
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immigr&tioQ. In any case the baibaxiao must, as it were, work 
up from the ranks {von der Pike atff) and can advance only by 
way of metempsychosis. That Is oot to say that the barbarian 
will always be considered socially inferior to the accepted im> 
pure caste. His social status depends upon his style of life. 

Ibe Census Report of 1901 states that tribes outside the caste 
system enjoy greater esteem than do the lower castes of impure 
village aidsans precisely because they axe not 'con^^uered" sub* 
jects. If they were to a^ate with castes they would be received 
by the pure castes. This is obviously similar to the relative social 
estimation oi Indians and Negroes in the United States. The 
higher esteem of the Indians is in the last analysis due to the 
fact that “they didn't submit to slavery” Therefore the American 
gentleman permits intermarriage and commensalism with Indians 
but never with Negroes. In areas where the caste system bu not 
been shattered, a non-Hindu, a European, for instance, can find 
only members of Impure castes for domestic service; tire domestic 
servant of die ritually pure Hindu castes without exception be¬ 
longs to and must belong to pure castes. 

'Aus, with some qualifications the principle holds that anyone 
oot born a Hindu remains an outsider. And although, as has 
been indicated, there are "open-door castes^ they are unclean. 
Ecclesiastical institutions of universal grace employ exconununl- 
cation for certain sacreligious offences, but only to the extent 
that the banned person foregoes ehurchly means of grace while 
remaining subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction and sanction. 

Hinduism, however, is exclusive—like a sect. For certain re¬ 
ligious offences a person is forever excluded from the com¬ 
munity. A Brahman caste, for instance, cancelled the re-admission 
of members after their forced conversion to Islamism. It did this 
despite their absolution by penance and purification when it 
became known that the applicants had been compelled to 
eat beef. 

This case is comparable to that of the heroic sects of early 
Christendom, including the Montanjsts, who (because of 
Matthew, 10, 33], in contrast to the corporato chui^ organiza¬ 
tion, deemed absolutely irreparable the participation of Chris¬ 
tians in emperor worship. It vras, for this very reason, that the 
Romans had made emperor worship compulsory during die time 
of the Diocletian persecutions. 

Insofar as individual recruitment was possible, at least the 
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expelled Brahmans might have found a haven among one of the 
unclean caat« of beefeaters. But a man who has knowingly 
killed a cow could not possibly be accepted as a fellow^Hindu. 
To put it more precisely: the castes suspected, with good reason, 
of cooperating in cattle poisoning practices (especially the cur¬ 
rier castes) are an abomioatioa for every Hindu, even though 
these castes are officially correct. 

2. Diffusion Patterns of Hinduim 

HINDU propaganda in the grand manner occitTred in the past. 
It is still of considerable importance. In the course of about 
eight hundred years the present Hindu system has spread from 
a small region in Northern India to an area comprising over 200 
million people. This missionary propagation was accomplished 
in opposition to “AnimisBc" folk belief and in conflict with highly 
developed salvation religions. The system is still expanding from 
census to census. 

Ordinarily, the propagation of Hinduism occurs in approxi¬ 
mately the following way. The ruling stratum of an "animistic* 
tribal territory begins to imitate specific Hindu customs In some¬ 
thing like the following order: ab^endon from meat, particularly 
beef; tho absolute refusal to butcher cows; total abstinence from 
Intoxicating drioks. To these certain other specific purification 
practices of good Hindu castes may be added. The ruling 
stratum gives up marriage practices that may deviate from 
Hindu custom and organizes itself into exogamous sibs, for¬ 
bidding the marriage of their daughters to men of sodaUy In¬ 
ferior strata. The Brahmans, by die way, are often very tolerant 
with regard to marital customs. During the Hi&duizatioo of 
many a small region, for instance, existing maCrllineal lines were 
left in peace. Moreover, some castes maintaining high standards 
have survivals of totemic organization, as will be shown. The 
same tolerance is shown for alcohol and food other than beef. 
Id this respect Individual members of genteel castes such as the 
Visbnuites and the Shivaists often difier more markedly than 
do the castes. The assumption of additional Hindu customs fol¬ 
lows rapidly: restrictions are placed upon contact and table com¬ 
munity; widows are forced into celibacy; daughters are ^ven 
into marriage before puberty without be^g asked; the dead are 
cremated rather than buried; ancestral death sacrifices (sraddha) 
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are arranged; and native deities are rebaptized with the names 
of Hindu gods and goddesses. Finally, tribal priests are elim* 
mated and some Brahmnn is requested to provide and take 
charge of ritual concerns and thereby also to convince himself 
and provide testimony to the fact that they—the rulers of the 
tribe—were of ancient, only temporarily forgotten, knightly 
(Kshotriya) blood. Or, under favorable circumstances, the tribal 
priests borrow tho Brahman*s way of life, acquire some knowU 
edge of the Vedas, and maintain that they are themselves 
Brahmans of some special Veda school and members of an 
ancient well-known Brahman sib (gotra) going back to such and 
such sage (Bishi). Presumably it had only been forgotten that 
they had immigrated from on andent Hindu region centuries 
ago. Now they seek to establish reladons with recognized Indian 
Brahmans. 

It Is not always easy to find true Brahmans ready to accept 
such spurious propositions, and neither in the past nor nowadays 
would a bigh'caste Brahman accept them. However, numerous 
Brahman lubcastes were and are still to be found. Some of 
recognized Brahman'quality are considered socially degraded 
because tliey serve lower castes, perhaps moat*eaters and wine- 
drinkers. They were and are ready to accept such propositions. 
Pedigree, and ^ required origin-myth, possibly reaching back 
to epic or pre-epic times, are borrowed or simply invented, docu* 
meated, and witnessed, permitting the claim to the rank of 
Bajput (royal relationship, the present-day term for Ksbatriya). 

Fleet* proved the frequent falsification of princely pedigrees 
in Southern India as early as the ninth century. Surviving 
regularities in conduct are tiien eliminated, and a scanty Vedic 
education is required of tlie knights and of the stratum to be 
considered twioe-bom free men (Valshyas). Assimilation is com* 
plated with the ceremony of girdling and binding themselves 
with holy ties. The ritual rights and duties of the various occu¬ 
pations are regulated in Hindu manner. 

This accomplished, the ruling stratum seeks socUl intercourse 
on equal footing wi^ equivalent strata in andent Hindu terri¬ 
tory. When possible they seek to attain intermarriago and com- 
mensalism with its Bajput sibs, acceptance of food cooked in 
water from fiiahmans, Emission of their own Brahmans to old 
Brahmanical schools and cloisters. But this is extremely difficult 
and as a rule does not initially succeed. A true, or t^ay pre- 
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sumably true, Brahman or Rajput will listea sympatlieCicaUy and 
with good humor to the origin legend of such an upstart Rajput 
stratum, if, for example, an interested European relates it. No 
true Brahman or Rajput would dream of treating the new fel> 
lows as his peers. 

Alas, time and wealth make a dlEereoce. Large doweries to 
Rajputs who marry their daughters, and other means of exerting 
social pressure, are employed aud there comes a time-'today 
often relatively quickly—when the manner of origin Is forgotten 
and social acceptance is completed. A certain maidue of rank 
degradation usually remains the lasting burden of the parvenu. 

There, in substance, is the typical way in which Hinduism has 
been extensively propagated in new territories since Us full 
development. 

This extensive propaganda was paralleled by an intensive 
propaganda which followed similar principles wherever Hindu¬ 
ism held sway. 

As a social phenomenon *'guest peoples** existed everywhere 
within the Hindu community. They are to be found to this day. 
Contemporary remnants stiU evident among us are the gypsies, 
a typical ancient Indian guest people which, in contrast to others, 
has wandered outride of India. In earlier times similar phe¬ 
nomena occurred on a far larger scale in India. There, as else¬ 
where, the guest people does not primarily appear as an 

*Waber's terms end ‘^Mrlah'* peoples refers to t leriet of 

poups la divene coostellatioos. Tha groups seam to ba niArkad by the 
^owlBg typofeglctl ovtramss. (1) Peoples who as a result of Invasion 
and eonquast are exprcprlalad frm their lends by Immlgnot caite grouM 
and reduced to aoenoinic dependooea on the conqueror. From the rteaa- 
point the conquerors such peoples wo "guests’' eves though they ere 
older eettlcre than the cooquerore. As looe es the caite lyitOT U eelab- 
Ushed the newcomers may b^in to asslaulate the 'iMcbariAU*' (the ortg- 
loal settlers) by aeilgning them to the leweit of the caitee. (2) Peoples 
have lost thdr home lands completely end turned Into (tlnoiant 
artlsanj and, like the Gypsies, live e dispersed migratory dependent edit- 
eoce. 

Obviously both of tbeee groups find themselvee in situsHoos which have 
come CO Iw deecrll^ as "tnerginal” by Stonequist Condmporofy fiociaf 
Ed. by Harry £. Barnes. HowaH Becker, and Frances D. Seder. 
New Yorkt D. Appleton Century, 194D, pp. 3S S. 

Co oeetilofi, following geoend nsage, employ the term "marginal 
trading peopled for trading "guests.” Weber s frequent coDparaUvo refer¬ 
ences to Ae Jains, the "Jews d the far East" end to the Jews of the occi- 
dentd M id d le Ages seems evidence for the soundness of this procedure. 
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absolutely homeless wandering people. More frequently the 
guest peoples are of tribes whi^ still possess village settlements 
of their owQ> but dispose of the product of their household or 
tribal indmtry interlocaJly; or of tribes where the members may 
periodically lease ^eir services inteilocally as harvesters, day 
laborers, repair men, hired helpers; or, finally, of tribes which 
may traditionally monopoUae interlocal trade in a special 
product. 

The increase in population of wood and mountain barbarian 
tribes on one band, and the increasing demand for labor in the 
developing culture areas on the other created, with increasing 
wealth, numerous lower or unclean services. When the local 
resident population declined to take diem over, these oocupa' 
tions fell into the hands of ahen workers of foreign origin who 
were permanently lodged in urban areas but retained their tribal 
affiliations. Guest industry became highly devebped In a form 
resembUng that of specialized communities. Certain highly 
skilled trades are found In the bands of moo native to the region, 
but such men were viewed as outsiders by village peoples, ^ey 
did not live in the village but on the out8klrt5>^in German, on 
the Wurth; they shared no part in the rights of tlie villagers, but 
rather formed into interlocal organizations of tholr own which 
answered for them and had furis^ction over them. 7n the vDlage 
they had only guest rights, partially under religious, partially 
under princely guarantee. Such phenomena are also found out¬ 
side of India. 

Frequently, the representatives of a guest industry are ex¬ 
cluded from intermarriage and commensalism, and therefore are 
held to be ritually “impure.’* When su^ ritual barriers against a 
guest people exist, we shall, for our present purposes, use the 
expression parioK people. As far as tlie Hindus are concerned, 
the term would be quite incorrect The Fulyian or Farayan 
(pariah) caste of Southern India by no means represents the 
lowest stratum or a stratum of outcastes, as Abbe Baynal be¬ 
lieves. A caste of ancient weavers (and today also farmhands), 
first mentioned in Inscriptioos of the eleventh century, they did 
not rank high socially and had to live outside the viUage, but 
they had. and have, fixed caste privileges. The leather-workers 
(Chamar) and streetsweepers ra^ed lower. And lower still are 
castes like the Dorns and others who mainly represent the dregs 
of the castes. 
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We use the term pari&h here in the usual European sense, 
much in the way the term Kadi is used in Kadi-jusdce. The term 
pariah people in this special sense should not he taken to refer 
to any tribe of woikors considered by a local community 
'strange,*' ‘’barbaric," or "magically impure* unless they are at 
the same time wholly or predominantly a guest people. 

The purest form of this type is found when the people in 
question have totally lost their residential anchorage and hence 
axe completely occupied economically in meeting demands of 
other settled peoples—the gypsies^ for instance, or, in another 
manner, the Jews of the Middle Ages. 

Tlie fiuid transition from the guest industry of settled tribes 
to a pariah people of this pure type is accomplished through 
numerous transidonal ateps. In Hindu territory a ritualistic bar> 
rier was, and is. established against all tribes not affiliated with 
the Hindu association. All sudi unaffiliated tribes are magically 
defiled. In every village may be found certain Indispensable 
guest workers—for example, workers with cowhides and leather— 
who, despite their fndlspensablUty for a mlllenium have been 
absolutely impure. Their very presence may infect tlte air of & 
room and so defile food in it that it must be thrown away to 
prevent evil enchantment. According to his casta, ritualistic in¬ 
fection by A man of impure caste may even destroy the sexual 
potency of a Brabmnn. Hence they stand entirely outside the 
Hindu sissociatlon. No Hindu temple is open to them. 

The power of such dreumstancee is done great enough to 
force a long series of transitional adfustments toward full iote- 
gration into the social order. First, there were and arc numerous 
degrees of segrogation. While Impure guest workers have been 
excluded since andent times from the village association, they 
axe not thereby made outlaws. The village owes them a definite 
compensation for their services and reserves for them a monopoly 
in their respective vocations. Moreover, their regulated ritualistic 
rights and duties by their very gradations denote a positively 
d^ned legal position. Even when Brahmans and members of 
other high castes may have to avoid contact with them or even 
their vecy presence, the positive religious rules of Hinduism are 
decisive for the nature of tliese relations. Above nil, a violation 
of these norms by the impure guest worker results not only in 
the measures taken by the Brahmans or village community, but 
also, under certain clrcumstaDces, by his own community. Be- 
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sides, it is a source of magical disadvaotage in this world, and 
reduction of salvation chances in the nest. 

One must ascribe membership in the Hindu community to 
those impure guest workers and pariah peoples who adhere to 
such norms and regulations despite their essentially under¬ 
privileged status position. Indubitably, they have been con¬ 
sidered members for centuries, inasmuch as they do not represent 
barbarian tribes but impure castes in Hindu classiBcation. 

Quite different 1$ the case of those tribes, whose guest position 
is defined by traditional rules, applying to those CraiBcking with 
alien overseas traders. Such tribes have neither positive nor 
negative religious rank, but are considered to be simply Impure 
barbarians. They recognize no religious duties of a Hindu sort. 
They not only have their own deities but, what Is more im¬ 
portant, their own priests^ although both of these situations 
occur also among Hindu castes, the ‘harbarians* simply ignore 
the institutions of Hinduism. Such tribes are as little Hindu as 
the Christians and Mussulman. 

There are, however, various transitional stages on the way to 
HinduizatiOQ. As Blunt observes in the Census report, a con¬ 
siderable section of the people listed in the census as '‘Animists’' 
consider themselves Hindus. However, some of the people listed 
in the Census as impure castes are under certain circumstances 
ioclined to reject all relation to Hinduism, particularly to the 
Brahmans. In fighting for the significance of their national cul¬ 
ture today, the representatives of Hinduism seek to define Hindu¬ 
ism as broadly as possible. They cbim as a Hindu anyone who 
puses one of the possible tests of Hinduism defined by census 
authority, hence also a Jain, Sikh, or Animist. In extending their 
definition of Hinduism, the Hindus are met halfway by the 
tendency toward Hinduization among these outsiders. 

This tendency among guest tribes living among Hindus takes 
roughly the following form: its guest workers readily begin to 
claim and accept certain services from those Brahmans who 
regularly serve impure castes, e.g., tiie casting of the horoscope 
for marriage dates and similar family activities, while continu¬ 
ing to ^11 upon their own priests for other services. If such guest 
workers take up trades of Hindu castes, usually impure, they 
must conform to prescriptions applied elsewhere to that trade 
in order to avoid too sh^ resistance. The more they approach 
the pure type of a pariah people^i.e., the more they lose their 
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Stability in a dosed tribal territory, or the less important this 
becomes—the more their social situation depends upon the norms 
their Hindu envirooment establishes, the more Ukely diey are 
to adjust their ritualistic conduct to it, and the more they borrow 
typical Hindu customs and find themselves in the end essentially 
in the position o( a (usually impure) Hindu caste. 

'Hie sole caste desig^iatiOD by pariah peoples monopoli^g 
ancieot crafts or trades is the old tribal name. Sometimes when 
the tribe forms an additional endogamous caste division of an 
old Hindu caste the tribal name is continued beside the caste 
Dame. Tliis tribal name is then the last residue of their origin. 

Most varied bansitional states of Hiuduiaation, i.e., the trans¬ 
formation of tribes into castes, are to be found. Sometimes 
assimilation takes a mixed form, partially extensive, partially 
intensive propaganda; sometimes subdivisions of a tribo are re¬ 
ceived as a guest people by several castes, while the remaining 
subdivisions continue to exist without losing their form of trib^ 
organization. The Aliir represent a mixed Hinduized tribe orig* 
inally of shepherds and herdsmoo. In Bombay Province even 
today (19U) some cutes have subcutes of Ahirs in addition 
to their usual ones. Thus the Brahmans in Khenduh havo the 
Sonars, the Lohars, and the Koli. Tliere, as elsewhere, the Ahlr 
carpenters, goldsmiths, and blacksmiths do not iotermarry with 
the professionally identical no&'Ahir castes, whereas Alilr car¬ 
penters and Ahlr blacksmiths, though of different castes, often 
do Iotermarry. Moraover, Ahirs who remained herdsmen often 
are totemically organized like a tribe, and not by sibs like a caste. 
On the other hand, la some cutes the Ahir liave disappeared 
completely u subcastes or have never existed as subcutes. (An 
ioscriptioQ* mentions a prince of lodhpur who had chased the 
tribe of the Ahlr out of a village and established the cute order 
at the place.) We shall not pursue this typology—enough has 
been glveu to iodlcate how fluid are the bounduios of Hindu¬ 
ism. 

Usually the propaganda advances in the form of a slow-mov¬ 
ing recruitment of whole associations into the Hindu community. 
]q principle, at least, it cannot be otherwise, since individuals 
caa never afBliate dtreody with that community except as mem¬ 
bers of another association, a cute; and since affiliation always 
takes place in tenns of the fiction that the respective usodation 
had been a caste of yore, somewhat similar to a Catholic dogma 
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which is never newly enacted like a modem law, but is rather 
“found* and ‘‘defined’* ts having always been valid. It is in this 
way that the hereditary character of Hindu religion is revealed. 

What were, and are, the motives working for the reception? 
The Brahmans, serving as intermediaries, primarily have mate' 
rial interest in opportunities for ercpanding income, ranging from 
service fees for ^ cesbng of horoscopes to prebends and the 
gifts due to house and sacrificial priests. Hich gifts of oattle, 
money, jewelry, end, above all, land and land rent (pepper^rent) 
were the compensations for Brahmans who provid^ the neces* 
sary “proofs'* of genteel descent for the Hinduized ruling 
stratum of an area undergoing assimilation. 

And what were the motives of the group desiring asslmila* 
tion? The “tribes* which would be transformed into “cAstes.* 
particularly their ruling stratum, assume an enslaving yoke of 
rituals ba^y duplicated elsewhere in the world. They sur* 
rendered pleasureS'«for instance, alcohol, which is relinquished 
in general only with great reluctance. What, then, was the 
reason? 

Legitimation by a recognized religion has always been decisis^ 
for an alliance iMtwoen politically and socially dominant classes 
and the priesthood. Integratioo into the Hindu community prO' 
vlded such religious legitimation for the ruling stratum. It not 
only endowed the ruling stratum of the barbarians wit!) recog' 
nized raidc in the cultural world of Hinduism, but, through their 
tronsforenation Into castes, secured their superiority over die sub' 
ject classes wltli an efficiency unsurpassed by any other religion. 
In the distant past, the services of the Brahmans were not, as a 
rule, sought primarily and exclusively by nobles; nor were the 
nobles always the only stratum seeking Hinduizatlon, as assumed 
above in accordance with DineteeQth<entury conditions. On 
occasion the nobles were probably direct opponents of the 
Brahmans. 

In ancient times it was the kings, rather, who took die lead in 
the struggle for Hinduization. As the Slavic princes of the East 
called into their lands German priests, knights, merchants, and 
peasants, so the kings of the East Ganges Plain and of Southern 
India from the Tamils to the southern tip called upon Brahmans 
trained in wiitiog and administration. Their services were en¬ 
listed to assist the prince in the formal organization, in die Hindu 
manner, of his patrimoiiaJ bureaucratic rule and status structure 
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&nd to consocrate the prince as a legitiitiate Raja or Maharaja 
in the sense of the Hindu Dharmashastras, Biahmanas, and 
Furanas. TeUiog documeDts of laod-grants issued sometimes 
simultaneously to dozens, even hundieds o£ obviously immigrant 
Brahmans, are found dispersed throughout India. 

Similar to the legitunation interest of (he ruling groups are 
the interesb lying back of the voluntary acceptance of Hindu 
rites by pariah peoples who, by this means, only acquire the 
humiliating situation of an impure caste. Yet, from the stand¬ 
point of Hinduism, they are impure anyway, and obliged by 
restrictions to keep tlt^ place. Hence it is advantageous to 
secure a monopoly over their work opportunities by recognizing 
them as a le^dmate *'caste,’* however underprivileged, rather 
than an alien people. Abo by bcorowing organizations peculiar 
to Hinduism (e.g., the caste panc^uiyat^ to be discussed later) 
tlxe assumpbon of caste status can be given practical significance. 

These caste organizations, like quasi-trade unions, facilitate 
the legitimate defense of both internal and external interests of 
the lower castes. To be sure, substitutes might well be found for 
these organizations. Perhaps, too, In the past, religious hopes 
were frequently an important factor in the Hinduization of such 
pariah peoples, for, as we shall see, Hinduism holds out hopes 
to the ^ally oppressed strata. The peculiarities of the religious 
promise which Hinduism offers to underprivileged classes help 
explain their relatively minor resistance in view of what one 
would expect of the abysmal distance Hiodubm establishes 
betweeu social strata. 

Certainly there are, and were, rebellions against the Hindu 
order rising from the Impure castes. Certain specifically pro¬ 
letarian prophecies hostile to the Brahmans will be discussed io 
Part II. There are today a number of communities which ex¬ 
pressly deny all Brahmanlcal authority. If, in any external re¬ 
spects, such communities behave as castes, official Hindu and 
the former British census authorities are inclined to treat them 
as castes, in spite of the dubious status of the communitios or 
their will in ^e matter. Rebellions by lower castes undoubtedly 
occurred. The question is: Why were there not more of them, 
and, more important, why did the great, historically significant, 
religious revolutions against the Hindu order stem from alto¬ 
gether different, relatively privileged strata and retain their roots 
In these? 
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Tht approximately correct view may be formulated provuioa* 
ally: the mteroalizatioQ of the Hindu order by underprivileged 
strata, guest and pariah tribes, represents the adjiistment of 
socially weak strata to the given caste order^the legitimation of 
their social and economic situation, However, the struggle for or 
against acceptance of Hinduism for entire territories generally 
v/as led by the rulers or ruling strata. In any case, the strongest 
motive for the assimilation of Hinduism was undoubtedly the 
desire for legitimation. 

Hinduism was an almost irresistible social force. For centuries 
two salvation religions expressly hostile to the Brahmans-Jainism 
and to a greater extent, Buddhism—have contended with Hindu* 
Ism throughout the ludian culture area, la no way universally 
predominant, they were oSdally established confessions. They 
have been completely defeated through the restoration of Hindu¬ 
ism—so completely that in 19U the Jains comprised only .40 per 
cent of the population (in 1391 they were still .49 per cent, in 
1901, .45 per cent and, indeed, most of these remained only in a 
few cities of west India. 

That the decrease is due exclusively to the greater mortality 
of the urbon population, as stated in the Census of 1911, may 
well be questioned. During 1861-91 there was a relative increase 
from .45 to .49. On the whole, the urban Jains have a lower 
mortality rate than have the urban Hindus. Of the ancient na¬ 
tional Buddhist church, only in Orissa, does a eominunity (of 
around 2,000 persons) remain. Other Buddhisb enumerated 
elsewhere in India are immigrants. 

Truly saxiguine persecutioxis of these heterodoxies were in¬ 
deed not lacking during the Hindu restoration, but they ob¬ 
viously do not account for the unusually quick victory of 
Hinduism. Favorable political circuxnstances contributed to the 
victory. Decisive, however, was the fact that Hinduism could 
provide an incomparable religious support for the legitimation 
interest of the ruling strata as determined by the social condi¬ 
tions of India. The salvation reUgiens, as we shall see, were 
unable to supply such support. A further striking phenomenon 
is in agreemeat with this. 

We have observed the momentum of die caste system in its 
diffusion tiuough the assimilation of tribes. Once established, 
the assimilative power of Hinduism is so great that it tends even 
to integrate soda! forms considered beyond its religious borders. 
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Thus religious movements of expressly antf'Brahmanical and 
anti'caste chararter, is, contrary to one of the fundamentals 
of Hinduism, have been in all essentials returned to caste order. 

The process is zwt hard to explain. When a principled anti* 
caste sect recruits former members of various Hindu castes and 
tears them from the context of their former ritualistic duties, the 
caste responds by excommunicating aU the sect’s proselytes. Un* 
less the sect is able to abolish the caste system altogether instead 
of simply tearing away some of lt$ members, it l^omes, from 
the standpoint of the caste system, a quasi*guest folk, a kind of 
confessional guest communi^ in an ambiguous position in the 
prevailing Hindu order. Further definition of the situation by 
the remaining Hindus depends upon the style of life elaborated 
in the new oommunity. If the sect permitted a way of life Hindu¬ 
ism considers ritually defiling (beef consumption), the Hindus 
treat it as a pariah people, and if this condition continues long 
enough, as an impure caste. We have already noted the fluidity 
of such trantitions. If ritualistic defilement is not indicated, in 
time (particularly if the activities of the sect members are of e 
ritualistic nature^nd such is usually the case), the sect may 
take its place among the surrouadiag castes as one with speciol 
ritualistic duties. 

The sect developing into a caste needs only to be Interested 
in securing its so^ rank over and against other castes. There 
is no obstacle to this; indeed, tlicre are Hindu castes which »• 
pudiato the Brahmans for their own priests. In the course of 
time the sect can be recognized either as a single caste (sect- 
caste) or as a caste with subetstes of different social rank. This 
last occurs when the sect members are socially quite hetero* 
geneous. Finally, development can follow the pattern described 
as tribal assunllation to the Hindu order. The upper strata of 
the sect become priests, landlords, merchants sceldng recogni¬ 
tion as Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaishyas. but the remaining 
plebs become one or more Shudra castes-in order to share the 
social and economic privileges of the upper castes of their Hindu 
surroundJogs. 

At the present tune the ancient sect of the Lingayat is going 
through development. Originally, in the Middle Ages, it 
represented a type of particularly sharp and principled 'prot- 
estant" reaction to the Brahmans and the caste order. From 
census to census it has come to conform more and more to the 
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lor Hii3dus> malce it a doctrine of barbarians (ThUckha-mata) 
as it was for Hellenic man. These differences could also cause 
Christology and the doctrine of justxdcatton to change their 
meaning radically when talcen into Hinduism. First, it would be 
necessaxy to renounce the claim of Chrisban doctrines to uni¬ 
versal validity. In Hinduism a teaching may be ordiodox widiout 
being bindingly valid, a situation illustrated in the doctrinal 
difierences in me interpretation of the Last Supper by the Be- 
formed Church and the Lutherans when they united in an 
evangelical established church. And, indeed, the doctrinal fluid¬ 
ity of Hinduism is not incidental but, rather, the central issue of 
'‘religloQ” as we conceive it. According to Chrisban concepts, 
the promise of transcendant values Is the primary reason lor 
belonging to a 'religion.* Moreover, in raUing the Issue of 
traDsccodant ends is posed the problem of the "path of salva¬ 
tion" imoTgfi), the means by which the holy object is attainable 
by meo. 

Disregarding the sacred, but "thls-worldly" values represented 
by Hinduism, and considering it as a unit, Hinduism offers a 
choice of throe apparently exclusive holy ends in the beyond. 
(1) Bebirth to a new temporary life on earth la circumstances 
at least as fortunate as the present ones; or, what, in contrast to 
the Christian, is for the Hindu in the some category, rebirth in 
a paradise (a) in the world of God {taiokya), or (b) near to 
Cod isamip^/a), or (c) as an apotheosized God {sarvpya). 
Bobirth in paradise occurs with the same provisions as earthly 
rebirth; it is for a limited time followed by another rebirth. (2) 
A second possible holy object is unlimited admission to the 
blissful presence of a supramundane Cod (Vishnu), hence im¬ 
mortality of the individual soul in one of the three forms listed 
above. (3) The third holy object Is tho cessation of individual 
existence and (a) mergence of the soul in the all-one {scyujya). 
or (b) submergence in nlnxina; the nature of this latter state is 
in part variously explained and In part left obscure. 

All three forms of the sacred ends are orthodox, although the 
third (to be precise; 3a) is specifically Brahmanical. It is pr^ 
ferred by the most distinguiabed Brahman sect of the Smartras. 
Indeed, by these circles the uzimortality doctrine is regarded as 
"unclassical* though cot anti-Hindu, somewhat as the Taoistic 
doctrine is by the Coofucians and the Pietist doctrine of grace 
by classical Ludierans. At any rate, the classical Hindu has a 
choice between die first and third goals of holy endeavor. 
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Accordiog to which teaching the Hindu fo]lows> the paths 
leading to each of the three sacred ends differ radic^y. Asceti¬ 
cism, contemplation, works considered ritualUtically pure, good 
works In the sense of social occompUshment (particularly pro¬ 
fessional virtues), enthu^astic faith (bhakti), are cumulative, 
alternative, or exclusive means to holy ends, according to tho 
end sought. Nor is the view lacking in classical liternture (the 
Midiabharata) that the individual secures for hlixisclf the kind 
of sacred value epitomized by the deity in whom he has faith 
and with whom he seeks refuge. Thus, the conception that 'to 
you may happen, as you believed” is taken io its most daring 
sense. 

Broader religious tolerance than this in a single religion is 
hardly conceivable. In truth, It may well bo concluded that 
Hinduism is simply not & ‘'religion" in our sense of the word. 
This is exactly what some of Its representatives (Ketkar among 
others) emphatically affirm. What the Occidental conceives as 
"religion* Is closer to the Hindu concept sampradaija. By this 
the Hindu understands communities into which one is not bora- 
bonce "open-door caste^—but to which one belongs by virtue 
of common religious uplration and common sacred paths. Hindu 
scholars call such communities thcophratHes. Among the the- 
ophratries in India are Jainism, Buddhism, some of the revivals 
or Vishnu faith in a redeemer, and the Shiva sect of Lingayat, 
all of which, insofar as they retain their essential beliefs and 
practices, were and ere considered absolutely heretical. This is 
the case even though Buddhism, for example, does not doubt 
the oristcoce and power of Hindu gods and the thecphratric 
Vishnu sect; and the Lingayat worships each ooo of the great 
gods of the Hindu triad (Brahman, Vishnu, Shiva). These com* 
muuities are, furthermore, regarded as heretical, even though, 
at least from our standpoint and for the most part from that of 
Hinduism, there is no basic difference between their particular 
sacred values and paths and those of orthodox Hinduism. At 
least they are far less divergent than the widely different paths 
of salvation admittedly orthodox. In contrast to Hinduism all 
these tbeophratries receive individuals into their fellowships. 
But even &is is not decisively heretical 
Nor does affiliation with a sect bring about excocimunication. 
As indicated by the later parb of the epics and puraruu, from 
its beginning specific Hindu religiosity has accepted the appear¬ 
ance of sects as completely nonnaL In fact, the truly devout 
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Hiodu i$ not merely a Hindu but a member of a Hindu sect as 
well. And it may even happen that while the father is a Shivaist 
the son may be a Vishnuist.^ In precbce, this means that one of 
them was instructed by the directettr dc tame (the guru) of the 
Shiva sect, die other by one of the Vishnu sect. After complex 
tiou of his instruction one was received into sect membership by 
being infonned of the sect^s mcntro, ie.» its slogandike prayer- 
formula. He bears the symbols of ^e sect (forehead marking, 
etc.), frequents its temj^es, and. finally, prays exclusively and 
directly to Vishnu or Shiva, as the case may be, or to one of 
their incarnations. (He considers the other two deities of tho 
triad as mere aspects of his own God.) He observes bodi the 
general rites of his caste and the special rites of his sect, as is 
orthodox Hiodu practice. 

In contrast to the orthodox sects, the here^ of the theophta* 
tries consists in the fact that they tear the individual away from 
his ritualistic duties, hence from tho duties of tho caste of his 
birth, and thus Ignore or destroy his dharma, When this occurs 
the Hindu loses caste. And since only through caste can one 
belong to the Hindu community, he la lost to IL Dharma, that 
is, ritualistic duty, is the central criterion of Hinduism. 

Hinduism is ^imarily ritualism, n fact Implied when modern 
authors state that mate (doctrine) and morga (holy end) are 
transitory and *'ephemeral*'-tb6y mean freely elected—while 
dhama Is “etemaV —that is, unconditionally valid. 

The first question a Hindu asks of a strange religion is not 
what is its teaching {maia) but its dharma. The Christian 
(Siorma of a Protestant is, for the Hiodu, something positive in 
baptism, communion, church attendance, rest on Sunday and 
other Christian festivals, the table prayer. These observances 
would be acceptable to the members of all good Hindu castes 
with tile exception of communion. When administered in either 
of its forms communion requires the drinking of alcohol, and 
compulsory table community with noncaste fellow-Christians. 
Moreover, the negative aspects of the Christian dhormo—that, for 
example, it permits Christians to eat meat, particularly beef, and 
drink bard Dquor-stamp it as the dharma of impure barbarians 
(miechha dharma). 

Wha^ then, is the content of dharma to a Hindu? We leam 
that dharma dlfiers according to social position and, since it is 
subject to "evolution,'’ which is not absolutely closed and com- 
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pleted, depends upon the ceste into which the individual 

is boxn. With the split of old into new castes dharma is special¬ 
ized. Thrmigh the advance of knowledge dharma can be hirther 
developed. 

Tho conservative circles of Hinduism would, of course, accept 
this characterization uoreservcdly only for the remote past— 
that age (in India the Kali*age) of prophetie inspiration which 
every priest-controUed religion (including Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islamism) must consider as ended in order to secure itself 
against innovation. In any ca8e> dharnui can bo developed, like 
the divine commandments of a denominational religion, by "find¬ 
ing^ thus far unknown, but eternally valid consequences and 
truths. This "discovery* comes about primarily through the ad¬ 
judication and binding proceptual responses of competent au¬ 
thorities. The Brahmans find such authorities in the Castris and 
FanditsHCholars in sacred law, educated in Brahmanical schools 
and Brabmanlcal institutions of higher learning, the holy seat of 
Shringeii (for the South) or Shri Sankamharya of Sankeshwar 
(for the North and Noi^west), Among the authorities were 
Brohmanical monastic superiors whoso position may be roughly 
compared to that of the superiors of the Carragheen (southern 
Ireland) monasteries in the time of their organization. 

ilie other castes were subject to the jurisdiction of cheir caste 
institutions which, formerly more than today, depended in prob¬ 
lematical cases upon the verdict of the Brahmans. Dharma de¬ 
pends first on saaed tradition, the adjudication, the literary and 
rationally developed learning of the Rahmans. Just as in Islam- 
ism, Judaism, and early Christianity, there is no "infallible" doc¬ 
trinal authority of definite priestly office because the Brahmans 
represent no hierarchy of officials. The everyday dherma of the 
caste derives its content, in large measure, from the distant past 
with its taboos, magical norms, and witchcraft Hindu dharmot 
however, is moro extensively and in practice more significantly 
on exclusive product of the priesthood and its literature than the 
present-day ritualistic commandments of the Catholic Church. 
This fact has had important consequences for Hinduism. 

4. The Place of the Vedas 

OFFICIALLY, Hinduism, like the other book religions, has a 
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holy hook'the Ved&s. Here we wish to understand by Vedas 
only the ooUecdons of hymns, prayers, formulae. In a broader 
sense all “sacred'’ Hindu books, including the Brahmans and 
Upamshads and the Transitional Sutras, are counted among the 
Vedas. One of the few essentially binding duties of Hindu “faith" 
is not-^t least not direcdy—to dispute their authority. In the 
traditional view, any sect which, like the Jains and Buddhists, 
does not recognize their authority cannot be a Hindu sect While 
at present this is not universally held, it is without question the 
normal view. But what does recognition of the audiority of the 
Vedas—this collection of songs and hymns, ritualistic and magical 
formulas of varying age (some 900 years old, some 2,000)—what, 
in fact, does it mean? 

The major constituent parts of the Vedas (rooted in the spe¬ 
cialized functions of the Vedic priests during sacrifice) were 
originally orally transmitted. After their transcription by differ¬ 
ent schwis of Brahmans they continued in accordance with 
ancient correct practice to 1^ withheld, from non*Brahman 
readers, as the Bible is withheld from the laity in the Catholic 
Church. Brahmans were able to impart knowledge of only cer¬ 
tain sections of the Vedas, and that only to laymen of the 
highest castes. 

This secrecy was not due solely to the monopolization of 
magical formulae, a practice orl^aUy charact^itic of all 
priests. Such secrecy had even more compelling objective rea¬ 
sons than those applying to the Vulgata after the strengthened 
position of the Bralimans made magical monopolization super¬ 
fluous. One is tempted to think of the Oocident. The New Testa¬ 
ment contained passages of an ethical substance which first had 
to be etrplained away by priestly interpretation (and thus In 
part turned into their exact opposite) before they were suitable 
for the purposes of a mass church in general and a priestly or¬ 
ganization in particular. This was no problem for the Vedas, for 
they do not contain a rational ‘‘ethic." The ethical world of the 
Vedas Is simply that of all heroic ages, as expressed by singers 
dependent upon gifts from )±igs and heroes—singers who did 
not fail to emphasize theix own powers and the powers of the 
gods they magically influence. 

Ihe tenacity with which the Vedas retained this primitive 
character is to he explained hy the fact that tiie hymns and 
particularly the prayer-formulae were heHeved to be magirally 
proven and they were, therefore, sacredotally st€reotyped>iliis 
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preserved them from the kind of expurgadoD to which equivalept 
ancient Chinese literature was subjected by Confueiiis (and 
perhaps others) and the historical and cosmological Hebraic 
literature by the priesthcod. 

In consequence, the Vedas contain nothing about the divine 
and human affairs fundamental to Hinduism. The three great 
gods of Hinduism, even their names, are hardly mentioned. The 
Vedas have nothing to say about the specific character the 
Hindu gods acquired later. The gods of the Vedas are functional 
and hero gods, eidemaJly similar to those of Homer. The Vedic 
hero is a castlCKlwelllog. charioteering warTior*king svith a war 
band of Homeric type and with a similar accompaniment of 
predominantly cattle<brecding yeomen. 

The great Vedic gods, especially the two greatest io their 
opposed characteristics are India and Varuna. Indra, the god of 
the thunderstorm, was (like Jahveh) a passionately active war 
and hero god. and, thereby god of ^e irrational fate of heroes. 
Varuna was the wise, omniscient, functional god of eternal order, 
particularly legal order. Both these gods have almost disappeared 
from Hinduism, No cults are built around them. They lead a 
purely historical life by grace of Vedic scholars. We could hardly 
expect more, however, considering the instability of the numer¬ 
ous Hindu deities and considering the practice which Max 
Milher called'^Tienotheism,'' i.e., the practice, used even by the 
ancient singers, of referring to the god appealed to as the mighti¬ 
est or only god in order to win his favor. 

The Vedas rather defy the dherma of Hinduism. To a Chris¬ 
tian, the official recognition of the Vedas might appear to be a 
"formal principle" of Hinduism in the manner of the Protestant 
recognition of the Bible-^Iways with the reservation that it is 
at least not absolutely indispensable. Witi) similar reservations 
the sacredne&s of the cow, and hence tho absolute prohibition 
against killing cows, if anything, might be considered among 
the ritualistic "substantive principles" of Hinduism forming part 
of universal Hindu dharma. Wh^er does not accept them as 
binding fs not a Hindu. 

The worship of the cow (and to a less degree the veneration 
of cattle generally) bad extensive economic and ritualistic im¬ 
plications, Even today rational animal husbandry falls because, 
in principle, the animals must not die an unnatural death and 
hence are M although their use value is long gone. (The ritual- 
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istically illegal poisoning of cattle by outcastes provides some 
remedy.) Cow manure and cow urine are believed to be purify^ 
ing. To this day a correct Hindu who has dined with a European 
will disinfect himself (and perhaps fumigate his residence) by 
use of cow manure. No correct Hindu will bypass a urinating 
cow without putting his hand into the stream and wetting his 
forehead, garments, etc. with it as does the Cadiolic with holy 
water. During a poor harvest heroic economy serves first to 
provide fodder for the cow. 

A beef'eater is either barbarian or low caste. The source of 
these Hindu conceptions is of no concern to us here; the point 
is the Vedas supply no evidence for such attitudes toward cattle 
and take beef'Consumptlon for granted. In their attempt to ex¬ 
plain this, Hindu “modemists^ maintain that the contemporary 
(Ifall) ago is so wicked that the liberty of the golden age in this 
respect could no longer be granted. Moreover, if we look beyond 
^ the ritualistic prescriptions to the structured core of Hindu ideas, 
''we fail to discover In the Vedas a single trace of such funda¬ 
mental coDceptioas as the transmigradon of souls and the de¬ 
rived ^rmo*doctrino (of compensation). Tliese ideas can only 
be interpretiveJy read into some ambiguous and undatable pas¬ 
sages of the Vedas. 

yVedlc religion Imows only of a Hades, Yami's realm, and a 
Heaven of Cods essentially comparable to the ‘Icingdom of 
the fathers” in Homeric and Germanic antiquity. Neither the 
specia] heaven of the Brahmans nor the somewhat Christian or 
Olympian heaven of Vishnu or Shiva are to be found in the 
V^as not to mention the “wheel” of rebirths and nlrwina. Vedic 
religion affirms not only life and its values in the sense in which 
the later mass religion of Hinduism became life-affirmative in 
contrast to virtuoso-religion, but it addressed itself to things of 
^ world as did similar religions which grew out of half- 
charismatic, half-feudal warrior and booty commimities. 

Obviously, the Vedas might possibly yield information con¬ 
cerning the pre-history of Hinduism, but they are not a source 
of insight into ib content and its earliest historical forms. The 
Veda is a sacred book for Hinduism in about the way Deu¬ 
teronomy is for Christianity. To acknowledge the authority of 
the Vedas, as demanded of the Hindu, means jides implicit^ in 
a more fundamental sense than that of the Catholic Churchy 
and precisely because do savior is mentioned whose revdation 
could have substituted new law for old. 
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Iq practice, thia meaos simpi)' the ackncwledgmeat of the 
authority of Hindu tradition resting on the Veda aod the con¬ 
tinued intopretarion of its world images it means adaiowledg- 
ment of the rank station of its leaders, die Brahmaos. The Vedas 
contain only incipient and preliminary steps of the later de¬ 
velopment and classic form of Hinduism. 

5. Th4 Brahmans and the Castes 

IN CLASSICAL Hindu times as well as today, the position of 
the Brahman can be understood only in connection with caste; 
without an understanding of this it is quite Impossible to under¬ 
stand Hinduism. Perhaps Cho most important gap in the anedent 
Veda is its lack of any reference to caste, the Veda refers to the 
four later caste names in only one place, which is considered a 
very late passage: nowhere does it refer to the substantive con¬ 
tent of the caste order with the meaning It later assumed and 
which is characteristic only of Hinduism.^ 

‘ Caste, that is, the ritual rights and duties it gives and imposes, 
and the position of tlie Br^mans, is the fundamental institu¬ 
tion of Hinduism. Before everything else, without caste there is 
DO Hindu. But die position of the Hindu with regard to the 
authority of the Brahman may vary extraordinarily, from un¬ 
conditional submission to the contesting of his authority. Some 
castes do contest the authority of the Brahman, but io practice, 
this means merely that the Brahman is disdaiofully rejected as 
a priest, that his judgment in controversial questions of ritual is 
not recognized as authoritative, and that his advice is never 
sought Upon first sight, this seems to contradict the fact that 
“castes” and “Brahmans" belong together in Hinduism. But as a 
matter of fact, if the caste is absolutely essential for each Hindu. 

reverse, at least nowadays, does not hold, namely, that every 
caste be a Hindu caste. There are also castes among the Moham¬ 
medans of India, taken over from tho Hindus. And castes are 
also found omong the Buddhists. Even the Indian Christians 
have not quite been able to withhold themselves from practical 
recognition of the castes. These non-Hindu castes have lacked 
the tremendous emphasis that the Hindu doctrine of salvation 
placed upon the caste, as we shall see later, and they have lacked 
a further characteristic, namely, the determinatica of the social 
rank of the castes by the social distance from other Hindu castes, 
and tiierewith, ultimately, from the Brahman. This is decisive 
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for the connection between Hindu castes and the Brahman, 
however intensely a Hindu caste may reject him as a priest, as 
a doctrinal and ritual authority, and in every other respect, the 
objective situation remains ioesc&pablej in the last analysis, a 
ra^ position is determined by the nature of its positive or nega¬ 
tive relation to the Brahman. 

“Caste'* is, and remains essentially social rank, and the central 
position of the Brahmans in Hinduism rests primarily upon the 
fact that social rank is determined with reference to Brahmans. 
In order to understand this, we shall turn to the present condi¬ 
tion of the Hindu castes, as described in the excellent scientific 
Census Beports. We shall also consider briefly the classical 
theories of caste contained in the ancient books of law and other 
sources. 

Today the Hindu caste order is profoundly shaken. Especially 
in the district of Calcutta, old Europe's major gateway to India, 
cnaoy norms have practl^ly lost their force. The railroads, the 
taverns, the changing occupational stratificatioc, fl)e concentra¬ 
tion of labor through imported industry, colleges, etc., have all 
contributed their port. The “commuters to London,** that Is. 
those who studied In Europe and maintained voluntary social 
intercourse with Europeans, were outcasts up to the last genera¬ 
tion; but more end more this pattern is disappearing. And it has 
been impossible to introduce caste coaches on the railroads in 
die fashion of the American railroad cars or station waiting 
rooms which segregate "white'* from “colored" in the southern 
states. AU caste relations have been shaken, and die stratum of 
intellectuals bred by the English are here, as elsewhere, bearers 
of a specific oationaliCTn. They will greatly strengthen this slow 
and irresistible process. For die time being, however, tho caste 
structure still stands quite firmly. 

First we must oski with what concepts shall we define a 
"caste"? (Tbs term is of Portuguese derivation. The ancient 
Indian name is uemo, "color.**) Let us ask it in the negative: 
What is not a caste? Or, what traits of other associations, really 
cr apparently related to caste, are lacting in caste? What, for 
instance, is die difference between caste and tribe? 

6. Caste and Tribe 

AS LONG as a tribe has not become wholly a gu^t or a pariah 
people, it usually has a fixed tribal territory. A genuine caste 
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oever hds a £xed territory. To a very considerable extent, the 
caste xnembers live in the country, segregated in villages. Usually 
in each village there is^ or was, only one caste with full title to 
the soil. But dependent village artisans and laborers also live 
with diis caste. In any case, the caste does not form a local, 
terntorial, corporate body, for this would contradict its nature. 
A tribe is, or at least ongioally was, bound together by obliga¬ 
tory blood revenge, mediated directly or indir^tly through the 
sib. A caste never has anything to do with such blood revenge. 

OriglDally, a tribe normally comprised many, often almost dl, 
of the possible pursuits necessary for the gaining of subsistence. 
A caste may comprise people who follow very different pursuits; 
at least this is the case today, and for certain upper castes this 
has been the case since very early times. Yet so long as the caste 
has not lost its character, the kinds of pursuits admissible with* 
out loss of caste are always, in socnc way, quite strictly limited. 
Even today "caste* and "way of earning a living are so firmly 
Indeed that often a change of occupation is correlated with a 
division of caste. This is sot the case for a "tribe.” 

Normally a tribe comprises people of every social rank. A 
caste may well be divided into aubcastes with extraordinarily 
different social ranks. Today this is usually the case; one caste 
frequently contains several hundred sub^tes. In such coses, 
those subcutes may be related to one another exactly, or almost 
exactly, u are different castes. If this is the cose, the subcastes, 
in reality, are cutes; the caste name common to nil of them hu 
merely historical significance, or almost so, and serves to sup* 
port the social pretensions of degraded subcastes towards third 
castes. Hence, by its very nature, cute is inseparably bound 
up with social ranks within a larger community. 

It is decisive for a tribe that it is originally and oonnally a 
political association. The tribe is either an independent usocU* 
tion, u is always originally the case, or the usoclation Is part of 
a tribal league; or, it may constitute a phylc, that is, part of a 
political usociation commissioned with certain political tasks 
and having certain rights: franchise, holding quotes of the politi¬ 
cal offices, and the right of assuming its share or turn of political, 
fiscal, and liturgical obligations. A caste is never a political asso¬ 
ciation, even if political associations in individual cases have 
burdened castes with liturgies, as may have happened repeatedly 
during the Indian Middle Ages (Bengal). In case, castes are 
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in the same position as merchant and craft guilds, sibs, and all 
sorts of assodatioos. By its very nature the caste is always a 
purely social and possibly occupatioual associatioii, which forms 
part of and stands within a social conununity. But the caste is 
not necessarily, and by no means regularly, an assodation form¬ 
ing part of only one political association; rather it may reach 
b^ond, or it may fall short of, die boundaries of any one politi¬ 
cal association. There are castes diffused over all of India. Of 
the present Hindu castes (the chief ones), one may say dmt 
twenty*ilve are diffused throughout most of the regions of India. 
These castes comprise about S8 million Hindus out of the total 
of 217 million. Among them we find the ancient priest, warrior, 
and merchant castes.' the Brahmans (14.60 million); Rajputs 
(2.43 million); Baniya (3.00 or only 1.12 rnilBon^ccording to 
whether or not one includes the split subcastes); Cayasts (ancient 
caste of official scribes 217 mlulon); as well as ancient tribal 
castes like tho Ahlrs (9'50 million); Jats (6.28 million); or the 
great, unclean, occupational castes like the Chamar, tho leather 
workers (1150 millloo); the Shudra caste of tho Teli, the oil 
pressers (4.27 million); ^ genteel trade casta of the goldsmiths, 
the Sonar (1.26 million); the ancient castas of village artisans, 
the Kumhar (potters) (3.42 million) and Lohar (blacksmiths) 
(2.07 mfilion); the lower peasant caste of the Koll (cooll, de¬ 
rived from kuJ, clao, meaning something like ''kin*'—GeottfSer) 
(3.17 million); and other individual castes of varying origin. 
The great differences in casto names as well as several distinc¬ 
tions of social rank which, in the individual provinces, derive 
from castes obviously equal in descent, make direct comparisons 
extremely difficult. Yet today, each of the subcastes and also 
most of the small castes exist only in their respective small dis¬ 
tricts. Political division has often strongly Jnfiucnced the caste 
order of individual areas, but precisely the most Important castes 
have remained interstate in scope. 

With regard to the substance of its social norms, a tribe usually 
differs from a caste in that the exogamy of the totem or of the 
villages cO'exist with the exogamy of die sibs. Endogamy has 
existed only under certain conditions, but by no means always, 
for tribe as a whole. Rules of ondogainy, however, always 
form the essential basis of a caste. Dietary rules and rules of 
commensality are always characteristic of me caste but are by 
Qo means characteristic of the tribe. 

We have already observed that when a tribe loses its foodiold 
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in its territory it becomes a guest or a pariah people. It may then 
approximate caste to the point of b^g actually indisBngoish- 
able from it Tbo BaQ|aras, for instance, are pardy organized aa 
castes in the Central Provinces. In Mysore, however, they are 
organized u an (Animist) tribe. In both eases they malte their 
living in the same way. Similar instances frequendy occur. The 
differences that remain will be discussed when we determine die 
positive characteristics of caste. In contrast to the tribe, a caste 
is usually related intimately to special ways of earning a living, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to sodal rank. Now the 
question arises, how is caste related to the (Occupational assoda' 
tions (merchant and craft guilds) and how is it related to status 
groups? Let us begin with (he former. 


7. Caste and GuUd 

GUILDS of merchants, and of traders who figured as merchants 
by selling their own produce, as well as craft guilds, existed in 
India during the period of the development of cities and espe- 
ciaUy during the period in which the great salvation religions 
originated. As wo shall see, the salvation religions ond the guilds 
were related. The guilds usually emerged vtithla the cities, but 
occasionally they emerged outride; sur^vals of these are still in 
existence. During the period of the flowering of the cities, the 
position of tho guilds was quite comparable to that occupied by 
guilds in tho cities of the medieval Occident 
The guild assodation (the mo/io/an, literally, the same as 
popolo grasn) faced the prince on one hand and, on the other, 
the economically dependent artisans. These relations were about 
the same as those of the great guilds of literati and of merdiants 
with the lower craft*gullds (popolo minuto) of the Occident. In 
the same way, associations dl lower craft guilds existed in India 
(the panch). Moreover, the liturgical guild of Egyptian and late 
Roman character was perhaps not entity ladang in die emerg¬ 
ing patrimonial states of India. The uniqueness of tho develop¬ 
ment of India lay in the fact that these beglnniogs of guild 
organization in the cities led neither to the city autonomy of the 
Occidental type nor, after the development of the great patri¬ 
monial states, to a sodal and economic organization of the 
territories coirespondjng to the “territorial economy"*® of the 
Occident Rather, the Hindu caste system, whose beginnings 
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certaioly preceded these organizations, became paramount In 
part, this caste system entirely displaced the odier orgaaizations; 
in part, it crippled them^ it prevented them from attaining any 
considerable importance. The “spirit" of diis caste system, how¬ 
ever, was totaUy different from tliat of the merchant and craft 
guilds. 

The merchant aod craft guilds of the Occident cultivated re> 
ligious interests as did the castes. In connection with these in¬ 
terests, questions of social ranV also played a considerable role 
amoog guilds. Which rack order the guilds should follow, dur¬ 
ing processions, for instance, was a question occasionally fought 
over more stubbornly than questions of economic interest. Fur¬ 
thermore, in a “closed" guild, that is, one with a numerlcnh/ 
fixed quota of income opportunities, ^e position of the master 
was hereditary. There were also quasi-guild assodations and 
associations derived ff*om guilds in which the right to member¬ 
ship was acquired in hereditary succession. In late Antiquity, 
membership in the liturgical guilds was even a compulsory and 
hereditary obligation in the way of a gUbae adscriptio, which 
bound the peasant to the soil. Finally, in the medieval Oeddeat 
there were "opprobrious'* trades, which were religiously dklass^j 
these correspond to the 'HjDcleao'' castes of India. The funda¬ 
mental difference, however, between occupational assodations 
and caste is not affected by these dreumstances. 

First, that which is partly an exception and partly an occa¬ 
sional consequence for the occupatfonal association is truly 
iundameotal for the caste; the magical distance between castes 
in their mutual relationships. 

In 1901 in the "UiLlted Provinces" roughly ten million people 
(out of a total of about forty million) belonged to castes with 
which physical contact is ritually polluting. In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, roughly thirteen million people (out of about fifty-two 
million) could infect others even without direct contact i/ they 
approached within a certain, though varying, distance. The mer- 
diant and craft guilds of the Middle Ages acknowledged no 
ritual barriers whatsoever between the individual guilds and 
artisans, apart from die aforementioned small stratum of people 
engaged in opprobrious trades. Pariah peoples and pariah 
woiktts (for example, the knacker and hangman), by virtue of 
their special positions, come dose sociologically to tiodean 
castes of India. And there were factual bairiers restricting the 
connubium between differently esteemed occupations, but tiiere 
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wtre 00 r^a] l>arriers> such as are absolutely essential for caste. 
Within the circle of the Ttonorabl©* people, ritual barricK to 
commensalism were completely absent, but such barriers belong 
to the basis of caste difierences, 

Furthermore, caste is essentially hereditary. This hereditary 
character was not, and is not, merely the result of monopolizing 
and restricting the earning opportunities to a definite maximum 
quota, as was the case among the absolutely closed guilds of 
the Occident, which at no tlmo were numericaQy predominant. 
Such quota restriction existed, and still exists in part, among the 
occupational castes of India; but restriction is strongest not in 
the cities but In the villages, where a quota restriction of oppor> 
tunlties, insofar as it has existed, has had no connection with a 
guild organization and no need for it As we shall see, the typical 
Indian village artisans have been die hereditary "tied cottagers” 
of the village 

The most important castes, although not all castes, have guar¬ 
anteed the individual member a certain subsistence, as was the 
case among our master craftsmen. But not all castes have 
monopolized a whole trade as the guild at least strove to do. 
The guild of the Occident, at least during tlie Middle Ages, was 
regularly based upon the apprentice’s free choice of a maatei’ 
and thus it made possible the transition of the children to occu* 
patlons othtt than those of their parents, a circumstance which 
never occurs in the caste system. This difference is fundamental. 
Wliereas the closure of tlie guilds toward the outside became 
stricter with diminishing income opportunities, among tbo castes 
the reverse was often observed, namely, they maintained their 
rituaUy required way of life, and hence tb^ inherited trade, 
most easily when income opportunities were plentiful. 

Another difference between guild and caste is of eveo greater 
importance. The occupational associations of the medieval Occi¬ 
dent were often engaged in violent struggles among themselves, 
but at the same time they evidenced a tendency towards fraterni¬ 
zation. The mereanzio and the popolo in It^y, and the “clti- 
zeniy” in the north, were regularly, organizations of occupational 
associations. The capitano del popolo in the south and, fre¬ 
quently, though act always, the Biirgermeister In the north were 
beads of oath-bound organizations of the occupational assoda- 
tions, at least according to their originaJ and specific meaning. 
Such organizations seized political power, either legally or il¬ 
legally. Irrespective oi their legal forms, die late medieval city 
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tn fact rested upon tbe fratemizatioD of its productive citizenry. 
This was at least the case where the political form of the 
medieval dty contained its most important sociological char* 
acteristics. 

As a rule the fratemizatiOD of (he citizenry was carried through 
by the fraternization of tbe guilds, just as the ancient polis in 
its innermost being rested upon Ae fraternization of military 
associations and sibs. Note that the base was "fraternuadon.” 
It was not of secondary importance that every foundation of the 
occidental city, in antiquity cmd the Middle Ages, went hand in 
hand with the establishment of a culdc community of the citi¬ 
zens. Furthermore, it is of signlBcance that the common meal 
of the prytanes. the drinking rooms of the merchant and craft 
guilds, and tbefr common processions to the church played such 
a great role in the official documents of the occidental cities, and 
that tbe medieval citizens had, at least in the Lord’s Supper, 
commensalism with one another in the most festive form. Fra¬ 
ternization at all times presupposes commensalism; it does not 
have to be actually practiced in everyday life, but it must be 
ritually possible. Ihe caste order precluded this. 

Complete fraternization of castes has been and is Impossible 
because it is one of the constitutive principles of the castes that 
there should be at least ritually inviolable barriers against com¬ 
plete commensalism among different castes. As with all sodo* 
logical phenomena, the contrast here is not on absolute one, nor 
are transitions lacking, yet it is a contrast which in essential 
features has been historicfllly decisive. 

The commensalism existing between castes really only con¬ 
firms the rule. For instance, there is commensalism between cer¬ 
tain Rajput and Brahman subcastes which rests upon the fact 
that the latter have of yore been the family priests ci die former. 
If tbe member of a low caste merely looks at the meal of a 
Brahman, it ritually defiles the Brahmoo. When the last great 
famine caused the Bridsb administration to open public soup 
kitchens accessible to everyone, the taUy of patrons showed that 
impoverished people of all castes had in their need visited tbe 
kitchens, although it was of course strictly and ritually taboo to 
eat in this manner in the sight of people not belonging to one’s 
caste. A separate lower caste (the Kallars) has arisen in Bengal 
among people who had infracted the ritual and dietary laws 
during the famine of 1866, and in consequence been excommuni¬ 
cated. Within this caste, in turn, tbe minority separate themselves 
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as a subcastd from tlie mafohty. The former maiotammg a price 
ratio of SIX seers for the rupee, separated themselves from those 
jsaiQtamiog a price ratio of ten seers for the rupee. 

At the time of the famine the strict castes were not satisfied 
with the possibility of deansmg magical defilement by ritual 
penance. Yet under threat of excommuoicating the participants, 
they did succeed in securing employment only of high-caste 
coon; the hands of these cooks were considered ritually clean 
by all the castes concerned. Furthermore, they made certain that 
often a sort of symbolic chambre sSpar6^ was created for each 
caste by means of chalk lines drawn around the tables and 
similar devices. Apart from the fact that in the face of starvation 
even strong magical powers fail to carry weight, every strictly 
ritualist religion, such as the Indian, Hebrew, and Roman, is able 
to open ritualistic back doors for extreme situations. 

Yet, it is a long way hnm this situation to a possible com- 
menssilism and frotersi^tion as they are known In the Occldeot 
To be sure, during the rise of the kingdoms, we find that the 
king invited the various castes, tho Shudra included, to his tablo. 
They were seated, however, at least according to the classic 
conception, Id separate rooms^ and the fact that a caste that 
claimed to belong to the Valshya was seated among die Sudra 
in the Vellala cWita occasioned a famous (semidegcndary) 
conflict, which we shall have to discuss later. 

Let us now consider the Occident. In his letter to the Galatians 
(ll:I2,Li3C.) Paul reproaches Peter for having eaten in Antioch 
with the gentiles and for having withdrawn and separated him¬ 
self afterwards, under tho influence of the Jerusalemites. "And 
the other Jews dissembled likewise with him." That the reproach 
of dissimulation made to dris very Apostle hu not been effaced 
shows perhaps just as clearly as does the occurrence itself the 
tremendous Imporiaoce this event had for the early Christians. 
Indeed, this shattoring of the ritual barriers against commensal¬ 
ism meant a destruction of the voluntary ghetto, which in its 
effects is far more incisive than any compulsory ghetto. It meant 
to destroy the situation of Jewry as a pariah people, a situation 
that was ritually imposed upoo this people. 

For the Christians it meant the origin of Christian "freedom," 
which Paul celebrated triumphantly again and again; for this 
freedom meant the universalism of Paul’s mission, which cut 
across satiozu and status groups. The elimination of aU ritual 
barriers of birth for the community of the euchorists, as realised 
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ixt Antiocb, was, ld connectioo with the religious pre^nditious, 
tie hour of conception for the occidental “cillzenry.'’ This is Ae 
case even though its birth occurred more than a thousand years 
later in the revolutionary ccnfumtiones of the medieval cities. 
For without commensalism'-in Christian terms, without the 
Lord’s SuppOT'-no oathbound fraternity and no medieval urban 
would have been possible. 

caste order formed an obstacle (o this, which was un* 
surmountable, at least by its own forces. For the castes are not 
governed only by this eternal ritual division. A nabob of 
Banlcura, upon the request of a Chandala, wished to compel the 
Karoakar (metal workers) caste to eat with the Chandala, AC' 
cording to the legend of the origin of (be Mahmudpurias, this 
request caused part of this caste to flee to Mahmudpura and to 
constitute itself as a separate subcaiste with higher social cUimi. 
Even if there are no aotagonisms of economic interests, a pro> 
found estrangement usually exists between the castes, and ohen 
deadly jealousy and hostility as well, precisely because the castes 
are completely oriented towards social rank. This orientation 
stands in contrast to the occupadonal associations of the Occi¬ 
dent Whatever part questions of etiquette and rank have played 
among these associations, and often it has been quite consider¬ 
able, such questions could never have gained the religiously 
anchored sl^Uflcance which they have had for the Hindu. 

The consequences of this difference have been of considerable 
political iraportance. By its solidarity, the association of Indian 
guilds, the moha/cn, was a force which the princes had to take 
very much into account. It was said: The prince must recognke 
what the guilds do to the people, whether it is merciful or cruel.” 
The guil^ acquired pri'^eges from the princes for loans of 
money, which is reminiscent of our medieval conditioQS. The 
sAreshri (elders) of the guilds belonged to the mightiest notables 
and ranked equally with the warrior and the priest nobility of 
their time. In the areas and at the time that these couditions 
prevailed, the power of the castes was undeveloped and partly 
hindered and shaken by the religions of salvation, which were 
hostile to the Brahmans. The later turn in favor of the monopoly 
rule of die caste system not only increased the power of the 
Brahmans but also that of the pi^es, and it broke the power 
of the guilds. For the castes excluded every solidarity and every 
politicly powerful fraternization of the citizenry and of the 
trades. If the prince observed the ritual traditions and die socsal 
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pretensioos ba^ed upon them, which eu^d among tboso castes 
roost unportant for him, he could not only play ofE the castes 
against one another—which he did—but he had nothing what* 
ever to fear from them, especially if the Brahmans stood by his 
side. Accordingly, it is not difficult even at this point to guess 
the political interests which had a hand io the game during the 
transformation to monopoly rule of the caste system. This shift 
steered India's social structure-wbich for a time apparently 
stood close to the threshold of European urban development- 
into a course ^at led far away from any possibility of such de* 
velopment, In these world'historical difierences the fundamen* 
tally important contrast between ’'caste" and "guild,’' or any 
other "occupational association " is strikingly revealed. 

If the caste differs fundamentally from the guild and from any 
other kind of merely occupationil association, and if the goto of 
the caste system Is connected with soda! rank, how then is the 
caste relat^ to the status group, which finds ib genuine expre^ 
Sion in sodal rank? 

Cast 0 and Status Group 

WHAT is a "status group?” "Classes" are groups of people who, 
from tlie standpoint of specific iaCoresb> have the same economic 
position. Ownership or nonownership of material goods, or pos¬ 
session of definite skllb constitutes a class situation. "Status,* 
however, Is a quality of social honor or a lack of It, and is in the 
main conditioned as well as expressed through a specific style 
of life. Social honor can adhere directly to a ^s situation, and 
it is also, indeed most of the time, determined by the average 
class situation of the status*group memben. This, however, is 
not necessarily the case. Status memberihip, in turn, Infiuences 
class situation in that the style of life required by status groups 
makes them prefer special ^nds of property or gainful pursuits 
and reject others. A status group can be closed (status by 
descent) or it can be open.* 

A caste is doubtless a closed status group. All the obligations 


* It is ificorrect to think of tbn **oceupatlontl stshis u co sltenu* 

tive. The "style of Itfe," not the "occupaHon," is elwaxs dccUive. *1111$ style 
may require a certain professieo (for instance, military service), hue die 
nature of the oocopeHonaJ service resulting ftom die claims ef a style of 
life always remain dedrtve (for InsUoce, mlUlaiy service as a Icni^t rather 
than as a mereeDary}, ( Edi .) 
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aod barhers that membership in a status group entails also exist 
in a caste, ia which they axe intensified to ^e utmost degree. 
The Occident has known legally closed ‘'estates,*' in the sense 
that intermarriage with nonmecnbets of the group was lacking. 
But, as a rule, ^is bar against connubium held only to the ex¬ 
tent tliat marriages contracted in spite of the rule constituted 
mdsalliances, with the consequence that ehildren of the Heft- 
handed" marriage would follow the status of the lower partner. 

Europe sHU acknowledges such status barriers for the high 
nobility. America acknowledges diem between whites and 
Negroes (Including all muced bloods) in the southern states of 
the union. But in America these barriers imply that marriage is 
absolutely and legally inadmissible, quite apart from the fact 
that such intermarriage would result in social boycott 

Among the Hindu castes at the present time, not only inter* 
marriage between castes but even intermarriage between sub* 
castes is usually absolutely shunned. Already in the books of 
law mixed bloods from different castes belong to a bwer caste 
than either of the parents, and In no case do they belong to the 
three higher (*Cwlce*bom'*) castes. A diilerent state of affairs, 
however, prevailed in earlier days and still exists today for the 
most important castes. Today one occasionally encounters full 
cennubium among subcastes of the same caste, as well as among 
castes of equal social standing. According to Gait’s general re¬ 
port for 1911,*^ this was the case for the equally genteel castes 
of the Baidya and Kayastha in Bengal, the Kanet and the Khas 
in the Punjab, and, sporadically, among the Brahmans and Raj¬ 
puts, and the Sonars, Nels, and the Kanets (women). Enriched 
Maratba peasants may avail themselves of Moratha women for 
a sufficient dowry. 

In earlier times this was undoubtedly more often the case. 
Above all, originally oonnubium was obviously not absolutely 
excluded, but rather hypergamy was the rule. Among the Raj¬ 
puts io Ihiofab, hypergamy often still exists to such an extent 
that even Chaxnar girls axe purchased. Interm axriage between a 
girl of higher caste and a lcwer*caste man was considered an 
offense against the status honor of the gixVs family. However, to 
own a wife of lower caste was not considered an offense, and 
her children were not considered degraded, or at least only 
partialiy so. According to the law of inheritance, which is cer¬ 
tainly the product of a later period, the children bad to take 
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second place in inheritance (just as in Israel the sentence fliat 
the ^'children of the servant"—and of the foreign women—"should 
not inherit in Israel' has been the Law of a later period> as is the 
case everywhere else). 

The interest of upper-class inen in the legality of polygamy, 
which ti)ey could afford economiodly, continued to exist, even 
when the acute shortage of women among the invading warriors 
had ended. Such shortages have everywhere comp^ed con¬ 
querors to marry girls of subject populations. The result in India 
was, however, that the lower-caste girls had a large marriage 
market, and the lower the caste stood the larger was their mar¬ 
riage market^ wbereu the marriage market for girls of the 
highest castes was restricted to their osvn caste. Moreover, by 
virtue of the competition of the lower-ceste gtrU, this restricted 
marriage market was by no means monopolistically guaranteed 
to upper-caste girls. And this caused the women in the lower 
castes, by virtue of the general demand for women, to bring 
high prices as brides. It was in part as a consequence of this 
dearth of women, that polyandry originated. The formation of 
marriage cartels among viUages or among special assodatiocs, 
Cells, os frequently found, for instance, among the Vania (me^ 
chant) castes in Cujarat and also among poosant castes, is a 
counter-moasuxe against the hypergamy of ie wealthy and the 
city pooplt, which raised the price of brides for the middle 
classes and for the rural population. If in India^^ the whole vil¬ 
lage—the unclean castes included-ccnsUlor themselves to be 
interrelated, that Is, if the new marriage partner Is addressed by 
all as "son-in-law* and the older generation is addressed by all 
as "uncle," it is evident that this has nothing whatsoever to do 
with derivation from a '‘primitive group marriage” this is indeed 
as httle true in India as elsewhere. 

Among the upper castes, however, tbs sale of girls to a bride- 
groom of rank was difficult, and the more difBcult it became, the 
more was failure to marry considered a disgrace for both the 
girl and her parents. The bridegroom had to be bought by the 
parents with incredibly high dowries, and his enlistment 
(through professional matchmakers) became the parents' most 
important worry. Even during tho infancy of the girl it was a 
sorrow for the parents. Finally, it was considered an outright 
“sin" for a girl to reach puberty without being married- This has 
led to grotesque results: for example, the marriage practice of 
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the Kulin Brabmaos, which enjoys a certain fame. The Kulin 
Brahmans are much in demand as bridegrooms^ diey have made 
a business of marrying in absentia, upon request and for money, 
girls who thus escape the ignominy of maidenhood. The girls, 
however, remain with their families and see the bridegroom 
only if business or other reasons accidentally bring him to a 
place where he has one (or several) such ''wives" In residence. 
Then he shows his marriage contract to the father*m-law and 
uses die father's bouse as a "cheap hotel." In addition, without 
any costs, he has the cnjoymeot of the girl, for slie is considered 
his ‘legitimate'' wife. 

Dsewhere infantidde is usually a result of restricted oppor¬ 
tunities for subsistence among poor populations. But in India 
female infanticide was instituted precisely by the upper castes. 
This occurred especially among tlw Ralputs. Despite the severe 
English laws of 1829. as late as 1869, in twenty-two villages of 
Rajputana there were twonty*three girls and 264 boys. In an 
1836 count, in some Hafput areas, not one single live girl of over 
one year of age was found In a population of 10,000 souls! In- 
fantidde existed alongside child marriage. Child marriage has 
determined, first, the fact that In India some girls five to ten 
years old are already widowed ond that they remain widowed 
for life. This is cozmected with widow celibacy, an institution 
which, in India as elsewhere, was added to widow suicide. 
Widow suicide was derived from the eustom of chivalry: the 
burial of his personal bolongings, especially hU women, with 
the dead lord. Secondly, marriages of immature girls has brought 
about a high rnortallty rate in childbed. 

All of this makes it clear that in the field of connubium, caste 
intesslfios ‘'status" principles In an extremo manner. Today 
hypergamy exists as a general caste rule only within the same 
caste, and even there it is a specialty of the Bajput caste and 
of some others that stand close to the Bajput socially, or to their 
ancient tribal territory. This is the case, for instance, with such 
castes as the Bhat. Khatri, Karwar, Gujar, and Jat. However, 
the rule is strict endogamy of the caste and of the subcaste; In 
the case of the latter, this rule is, in the main, broken only by 
marriage cartels. 

The norms of commensalism are similar to those of connu¬ 
bium: a status group has no social intercourse with social in¬ 
feriors. In the southern states of America, social intercourse 
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between a white and a Negro would result in the boycott of the 
foimer. As a status group, caste enhaoces asd traosposes this 
social closure into the sphere of reli^op, or rather of magic. 
The ancient concepts of taboo aod dieir social applications were 
indeed widely diffused in India’s geographical environs end may 
well have contributed materials to tbs process. To dicse taboos 
were added borrowed totemic ritualism and, Bnally, notions of 
the magical impurity of certain activities, such as have existed 
everywdiere with steely varying content and intensity, 

The Hindu dietary rules are not simple in nature and by no 
means do they concern merely the <iuesUons (1) what may be 
eaten, and (2) who may eat together at the same table. Ihesa 
two points are covered by strict rules, which are chiedy re¬ 
stricted to members of the same caste, The dietary rules con¬ 
cern, above all, the further questions: (8) Out of whose hand 
may one take food of a certain kind? For genteel bouses this 
means above all: Whom may one uso for a cook? And a further 
question Is: (4) Whose mere glance upon the food Is to be 
excluded? With (3) there is a difference to be noted between 
food end drink, according to whether water, and food cooked 
in water {kadicha) Is concerned, or food cooked in meltod 
butter (pffkko), Kachcha is far more exclusive. The question 
with whom one may smoke is closely connected with norms of 
commensallty in the narrower sense. Orij^nally, one smoked out 
of die same pipe, which was passed around; therefore, smoking 
together was dependent upon tlie degree of ritual purity of the 
partner. All these rules, however, belong In one and the same 
category of a far broader set of norms, all of which are status 
characteristics of ritual caste rank, 

The sodal rank positions of all castes depend upon the ques¬ 
tion of from whom the highest castes accept kachcha aod pakka 
and with whom they dine and smoke. Among the Hindu castes 
the Brahmans are always at the top in such connections. But 
the following questions are equal in importance to these, and 
closely connected with them: Does a Brahman undertake the 
religious services of the members of a caste? And possibly: to 
which of the very differently evaluated subcastes does die Brah¬ 
man belong? Just as the Brahman is the last, though not die 
only audiority in determining, by his behavior in questions of 
commensalism, die rank of a caste, so likewise does he deter¬ 
mine questions of services. The barber of a ritually clean caste 
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uacondltiODally serves oaly certain castes. He may sliave and 
caie for tlie “manicure" of others, but not for their ‘^dicure." 
And he does oot serve some castes at aU. Other wage workers, 
espedaHy laundrymeo, hebave in & simiJar manner. Usually, 
al^ough with some exceptioos, commeosality is attached to the 
caste; connubium is almost always attached to the subcest^ 
whereas usually, although wltli exceptions, the services by priests 
and wageworkos are attached to oommensality. 

The discussion above may suffice Co demonstrate extra¬ 
ordinary complexity of the rank relabcns of the caste system. !( 
may also show the factors by which the caste differs from an 
orcUnary status order. The caste order is oriented religiously and 
ritually to a degree not even partially attained elsewhere. If the 
expression “church'* was not ioapplicablo to Hinduism, one could 
perhaps speak of a rank order of church estates. 

9. The Social Rank Order of the Castes in General 

WHEN Che Census of India (1901) attempted to list by rank 
cootemporaiy Hindu castes in the presidencles—two to three 
thousand or even more, according to the method of counting 
used^certain groups of castes were established which are dis¬ 
tinguishable ^oin one another according to the following 
criteria: 

First come the Brahmans, and following them, a series of 
castes which, claim rightly or wrongly, tc belong Co the two 
other “twice-born" castes ol classical theory: the Kshntriya and 
the Vaishya. lo order to signify this, they claim the right to 
wear the **holy belt.” This is a right which some of them have 
only recently rediscovered and which, in the view of the Brah¬ 
man castes, who are seniors in rank, would certainly belong only 
to some members of the twice-bom castes. But as soon as the 
right of a caste to wear the holy belt is acknowledged, this caste 
is unconditionally recognized as being absolutely ritually "clean.’* 
From such a caste the high* caste Brahmans accept food of every 
kind. 

Throughout the system, a third group of castes follow. They 
are counted amoug tlie Satsudra, the "dean Shudia" of classical 
doctrine. In Northern and Central India they are the Jalacha- 
raniya, that is, castes who may give water to a Brahman and 
from whose loto (water bottle) the Brahman accepts water. 
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Close to them are castes, ia Nortbem aod Central India, whose 
water a Brahman would not always accept (that is, acceptance 
or nonacceptance would possibly depend on the Brahman’s 
rank) or whose water he would never accept (Jalabyabaharya). 
The hjgh-caste barber does not serve them unconditionally (no 
pedicure), and the laundryman does not wash their laundry. 
But they are not considered absolutely ‘'unclean" ritually. They 
are the Shudra in the usual sense in which ^e classical teachings 
refer to them. Finally, there are castes who are considered un¬ 
clean, All temples are closed to thorn, and no Brahman and no 
barber will serve them. They must live outside the village dis¬ 
trict, and they infect either by touch or, in Southern India, even 
by their presenoe at a distance (up to abcty-four feet with the 
Paraiyans). All these restrictions ore related to those castes 
which, according to the classical doctrine, originated from 
ritually forbidden sexual intercourse between members of dif¬ 
ferent castes. 

Even though this grouping of castes is not etiually true 
throughout India (indeed there are striking exceptions), never¬ 
theless, on the whole, It can be quite well sustained. Within 
these groupings one could proceed with further gradations of 
caste rank, but such gradations would present extremely varied 
characteristics: among the upper castes the criterion would be 
the correctness of life practices with regard to sib organisation, 
endogamy, child marriage, widow celibacy, cremation of the 
dead, ancestral sacrifice, fo^s aod drinks, and social intercourse 
with uncloen castes. Among the lower caste one would have to 
differentiate according to the rank of the Brahmans who are $tiU 
ready to serve them or who will no longer do so, and according 
to whether or not castes other than Brahmans accept water 
from them. In all these cases, it is by no means rare that castes 
of lower rank raise stricter demands than castes who otherwise 
are considered to have a higher standing. Ihe extraordloaTy 
variety of such rules of rank order forbids here any closer treat¬ 
ment The acceptance or avoidance of meat, at least of beef, is 
decisive for caste rank, and is therefore a symptom of It, but 
an uncertain one. The kinds of oocupation and income, which 
entail the most far-reaching consequences for conoubium, com¬ 
mensalism, and ritual rank, are decisive in the case of all castes. 
We shall speak of this later. 

Id addition to all these criteria, we find a mass of mdividual 
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traits. Thus, for iostaace, M&kishya Kaibarthas (in B«nga!) 
increasingly reject community with the Chasi Kalibarthas be¬ 
cause the latter personaU/ sell their (agTicultural) products ia 
the market, which the Makishya do not do. Other castes are 
considered dichs$4 because their women participate in selling 
in die Stores; generally, the cooperadon of women in economic 
pursuits is considered specihcaUy plebeian. The sodal and work 
structure of agriculture is strongly determined by the fact that 
certain acts are considered absolutely degrading. Often caste 
rank determines whether or not one uses oxen and horses or 
other draft aud pack animals in gainful work; it determines 
which animals he uses and how many (for example, the num¬ 
ber of oxen employed by the oil pressers is thus determined). 

Yet, even if we took them all into account, we could not estab¬ 
lish a list of castes according to rank because rank differs abso¬ 
lutely from place to place, because only some of the castes are 
universally diffused, and because a great many castes, being 
only locally represented, have no interlocal rank order which 
cot^ be determined. Furthermore, great rank differences ap¬ 
pear between subcastes of a single caste, especially among the 
upper castes, but also among some of the middle castes. One 
would often have to place individual subcastes far behind an¬ 
other caste, which otherwise would he evaluated as lower. 

In general, the problem arose (for the census workers): Which 
unit diould really be considered a caste? Within one and the 
same caste, that is, a group considered to be a caste in Hindu 
tradition, there is neither necessarily connubium nor always full 
commensalism. Connubium is the case with only a few castes, 
and even with them there are reservations. The subcaste is the 
predominantly endogamous unit, and in some castes there are 
several hundred subcastes. The subcastes are either purely local 
castes (diffused over districts of varying size), and/or they con¬ 
stitute associations which are delimited and especially desig¬ 
nated according to actual or alleged descent, former or present 
kind of occupational pursuit, or other differences in style of life. 
They consider themselves as parts of the caste and in addition 
to their own names carry the name of the caste; they may be 
legitimated In this by a division of the caste, or by reception 
into the caste, or simply by usurpation of rank. Only the sub¬ 
castes actually carry on a life of unified regulation, and they 
alone are organized—insofar os a caste organization exists. Caste 
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itself often designates merely a social claim raised by these dosed 
AssooatiOTis. Often, but not always, the caste is the womb of the 
subcaste; and on rare occasions the caste is characterized by 
certain organizations common to all subcastes. More frequently, 
the caste has certain characteristics of life conduct traditionally 
common to all subcastes. 

Nevertheless, as a rule ^ unity of caste edsts side by side 
with the unity of subcastes. There are sancboos against marriage 
and commensalism outside the caste which are stronger than 
those imposed upon members of different subcastea within the 
same caste. Also, just as new subcastes form themselves easQy, 
the barriers between them may be more unstable; whereas (be 
barriers between communities once recogrdzed as castes are 
maintained with extraordinary perseverance. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine the raoh order of the 
castes; it is contested end subject to change. An attempt was 
made in 1901 by the British census to settle this rank order once 
and for all. It was not repeated; the excitement and discontent 
that resulted wns out of all proportion to the Intended result 
The attempt to classify the castes set off a signal for competitive 
demands by the castes lor soda! rank and the procurement of 
historical '’proofs’* to support their claims. It led to remon¬ 
strances and protests of all Idnds and called forth a consider¬ 
able, and partly Instructive literature. 

Castes of questionable rank sought to expbit the census for 
stabilizing their position and used die census authorities, as one 
census export put it, as a kind of herald’s office. Amadng claims 
of new rank were made. The Bengal Tshandal, for Instance, the 
lowest caste alleged to stem from a mixture of Brahman women 
with Shudra men (actually a Hinduized guest people from 
Bengal)} rebaptized tiiemselves Namosbudra and sought to trace 
their descent to a pure caste and ’’prove" their Brahman blood. 

Quite apart from such cases, however, were various former 
prcfessional soldier and robber castes, which since the padfica- 
tioD of the laud bad led quiet Uves as Isnd-tUliog castes. Now 
they seized the opportunity to pose as Ksbatriyas. Nonrecognized 
’‘Brahmans’* (ancient tribal priests) buttressed their claims for 
recognitioa. All castes in any way engaged In trade sou^t 
recognition as Valshyas. Animistic tribes demanded registration 
as castes and with as high rank as possible. Certain sects sought 
re-integration into the Hindu commuoity. 
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Such ^Ution over the (question of rank as ^e census occa> 
sioned had not occurred previously. But the past was in no way 
free from revolutions of rank order. 

Who arbitrated such rank contests? And who made decisions 
on matters related to rank? It was stated above that, in general, 
the Brahmans to this day, are theoretically, the final authorities 
on questions of rank. Official banquets requiring the attendance 
oi Brahmans alsvays necessitated correct decisions about rank 
questions. The Brahmans in the past, as now, were in no pcsi* 
tion to settle the problems alone. As far as we can determine, 
in the period before the foreign conquests rank questions were 
always decided by the king or bis o^dal advisor on ritualistic 
matters. Such a t^ef of protocol was either a Brahman or an 
official who, as a rule, sought the legal advice of a Brahman. We 
imow, however, of many cases in which Indian kings personally 
degraded single castes in due form or expelled individuals, ia- 
eluding Brahmans from their castes. The person concerned often 
experienced this as an unjust infringement upon his welkestab* 
fished rights. Degraded castes often continued to contest such 
decisions for centuries; the Brahmans, however, usually took it. 

Moreover, tiie king advised by Brahmans who hod immigrated 
at ))ls request, had authority to make dedsioos concerning the 
orlgioal or renewed ordering of caste ranks throughout large 
territories as, for instance, East'Beiigal undor the Sena^dynasty. 
The king was able, too, to make decisions about single caste 
duties. Under the last great alMndlan rule of the Mahrattas at 
the turn of the eighteenth century, the legal opinions of Drab- 
mans about questions of single caste duties were submitted to 
the Fashwa, a descendant of a Brabman family, who obviously 
gave his exequatur after substantive discussion of the contro¬ 
versial issues. The abolition of this support of the Brahmans by 
the secular arm today^except in the remaining Hindu vassal 
states where residues survive—is said to have caused the di¬ 
minished cojnpUaoce with tho decisions of the Brahmans. In 
short, religious and secular power codpeiated in the interest of 
the legitimate order. 

The position of the king allowed him to select the most pliable 
of the Brahmans, Under the drcumstances, not the king's power, 
but that of the Brahmans and the castes, is astounding. Brah- 
manical and caste power resulted from the inviolability of all 
sacred law which was believed to ward off evil enchantment. In 
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problematic caste situations Indiao kings follow^ the uncondi* 
tiooal and magically sanctioned priodple ‘‘Prerogative breaks 
the common law"; the caste, on the other hand» was sustaloed 
only by its economic importance. The royal judge was bound by 
the tr^itional customs of the single caste; jury members for the 
particular caste had to be admitted to court trials, and oistes 
were brought before the royal judge only by organs of die single 
caste which normally had jurisdiction over caste affairs. Even 
today single caste organs settle caste problems: thev excom* 
mimicate, impose fines or amends, settle disputes, and, in rela* 
tive independence, develop through their judicial practices the 
norms for newly emerging legal questions. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, avoid a survey of the problems of caste jurisdiction, prao 
tice, and organization. 

With this in mind, it Is necessary to examine the principles 
which determine tlie structure and boundary lines of the various 
caste types, a question hitherto touched only tangentially. 


10. Caste and Sib 

THERE remains to be examined still another important pecu* 
Rarity of Indian society which is intimately Interrelated with 
the casts system. Not only the formation of castes but the 
heightened significance of the sib belongs to the fundamental 
traits of Indian society. The Hindu social order, to a larger 
extent than anwhere else in the world, is organized in terms 
of the principfe of clan cHaritma. "Charinna" means that an 
extraordinary, at least not generally available, quality adheres 
to a person. Origioally charisma was thought of as a magical 
quality. Xiao charisma" means that this extraordinary quality 
adheres to sib members per se and not, as originally, to a single 
person. 

We are familiar with residues of this sociologfcally important 
phenomenon of clan charisma particularly in the hereditary 
“divine right of kings" of our dynasties. To a lesser degree the 
legend of the 'blue blood" of a nobility, whatever its specific 
origin, belongs to the same sociological type. Clan charisma is 
one of the ways personal charisma may be "routinized," (i.e., 
made a part of everyday social experience). 

In contrast to the hereditary chieftain in times of peace who, 
among some tribes, could also be a woman, the warrior king 
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and liis m^n were heroes whose successes had proven their 
purely personal and magical qualities. The aufliority of the war 
leader, liJce that of the sorcerer, rested upon strictly personal 
charisma. The successor also originally claimed his rank by 
virtue of personal charisma. (The problem, of course, is that 
more than one “successor" may raise sudi claims.) The unavoid¬ 
able demand for law and order In the question of successorship 
forces the followers to consider different possibilities: either die 
designation of the qualiBed successor by the leader^ or the 
selection of a new leader by hts disciples, followers, or officials. 
The progressive regulation of diese originally spontaneous and 
nonprocedural questions may lead to the development of elec¬ 
tive bodies of oSclals in tlie manner of "princes," “electors,” and 
"cardinals." 

In India a suggestive belief won out: that charisma is a qual¬ 
ity attached to the sib per se, that the qualified successor or 
successors should be sought within the sib. This led to the 
inheritance of charisma, which crginally had nothing to do with 
heredity. The wider the spheres to which magical belief applied, 
the more consistently developed such beliefs became, the wider, 
in turn, the possible field of application of clan ^arisma. Not 
only heroic and magico-cultic abilities, but any form of author¬ 
ity, came to be viewed as determined and bound by clan 
charisma. Special talents, sot only orHsHc but craft talent as 
well, fell within the sphere of dan charisma. 

In India the development of the prlodple of clan charisma far 
surpassed what is usual elseu^ere In the world. This did not 
occur all at once; dan charisma wos in conflict with ancient 
genuine ebarismatism which continued to uphold only the per¬ 
sonal endowment of the single individual, as well as with the 
pedagogy of status cultivation. 

Even in the Indian Middle Ages, maoy formalities in the ap¬ 
prenticeship to and practice of handicraft show strong traces of 
the principle of personal charisma. These are evident in the 
magical elements of die novitiate and the assumption by die 
apprentice of journeyman status. However, since, originally, 
occupational differentiation was largely interethnic and (be prac¬ 
titioners of many trades were members cf pariah tribes, there 
were strong forces for the development of charismatic dan 
magic. 

strongest expression of clan charisma was in the sphere 
of authority. In India the hereditary (ransmisslon of authority, 
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i.e.» on the basi£ faml])' ties, was nonnal. The further back 
ooe traces the xcore uoiversal the institution of the hereditary 
village-headship is found to be. Merchant and craft guilds and 
caatea had hereditary elders^ anything else was normally out of 
the <;uestioii. So self-evident was priestly, royal, and knightly 
office charisma Chat free appointment of succeasora to office by 
patrimonial rulers, like the free choice of urban occupations, 
occurred only during upheavals of die tradition or at the frontiers 
of sodal organization before the social order was stabilized. 

The exceptional quality of the sib was (note!) realized ‘'id 
principle.* Not only could knightly or prlesdy sibs prove to be 
barren of magical qualities and thus lose them as an individual 
does, but a homo nevus could prove his possession of charisma 
and thereby legitimatize his sib os charismatic. Thus, charis¬ 
matic clan authority could be quite unstable in the single case. 

In the study of W. Hopkins of present-day Ahmadbad, the 
Nayar Slieth—the counterpart of the medlcv^ Lord Mayor of 
the Occident—was the elder of the richest Jain family of the 
dty. He and the Vishouito Sheth of the clothei's guild, who was 
also hereditary, jointly determined public opinion on all social, 
i.e., ritualistic and proprietary questions of the city. The other 
hereditary Shetba were leas influential beyond their guilds and 
castes. However, at the time Hopkins made his study a rich 
manufacturer outside aU guilds had succeaafuUy entered the 
competition. 

If a son was notoriously unfit his influence waned-bo it the 
son of a croft, guild or caste elder or the son of a priest mysta- 
gogue or artist. His pre.stigo was channelized either to a more 
adequate member of the particular sib or to a member (usually 
the elder) of the next richest sib. Not new wealth alone, but 
great weolth combined with personal charisma leg’Umatized its 
possessor and his sib in soda! situations where status conditions 
were still or once again fluid. Although in single cases charis¬ 
matic dan authority was quite uostable, everyday life always 
forced compliance with sib authority once it was cslnblished. 
The sib always reaped the benefits of individually established 
ebahsma. 

The economic cllccts of sib inlegiation through magical and 
animistic beliefs in Ghlua was described la a previous work.* 
Id China the charismatic glorification of the sib, countered by 

* Cf. Mu Weber, Ths of C^Ma, Trans, by H. K. Ceith, 

(CleDcoe: The Free Press, 1951), Chsptcr VII end Vin. 
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(hd ex&mifiatioD system of pabimooial domioion» had economic 
consequences similar to those in India. In India, the caste or' 
ganization and extensive caste autonomy and the autonomy of 
the guild, which was still greater because it was ritually un¬ 
fettered. placed the development of commercial law almost 
completely in the hands of die respective interest groups. The 
unusual Importance of trade in India would lead one to believe 
that a rational law of trade, trading companies, and enterprise 
might well have developed. 

However, if one looks at the legal literature of die Indian 
Middle Ages one is astonished by its poverty. While partially 
formalistic. Indian justice and the law of evidence were basically 
irrational and magical. Much of it was formless in principle, 
because of hierocratic influence. Ritually relevant questions 
could only be decided by ordeals. In other questions the general 
moral code, unique elements of the particular case, tradition 
(particularly), and a few supplementary royal edicts were em¬ 
ployed as legal sources. 

Yet, in contrast to China, a formal trial procedure developed 
with regulated summons (In jus voartio, under the Mahratts 
summons were served by clerks of the court). The debt-liability 
of heirs existed but was limited after generations. However, the 
collection of debts, although debt bond^e was laown, remained 
somewhat in the magical stage or in that of a modified billet 
system. At least as a norm, joint liability of partners was lack¬ 
ing. In genera], tho right of association appeared only late in 
Indian development and then only in connection with the right 
of religious fraternities. The law of corporations remained in¬ 
consequential. All sorts of corporations and joint property rela¬ 
tionships received mixed treatment. There was a ruling on profit 
sbarlug which, inddentally, extended also to artisans cooperating 
under a foreman, hence in an ergartericn.^* Above all, however, 
the principle, recognized also in China, that one should grant 
unconditional credit and pawn objects only among personally 
close members of the phratry, among relatives and friends, held 
also In India. Debts under other circumstances were recognized 
only under provision of guarantors or witnessed promissory 
notes.^* 

The details of later legal practice, to be sure, were adequate 
to implement trading needs but they hardly promoted trade on 
its own. The quite considerable capitalistic development which 
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occurred in the face of such legai conditions can he e:rplaincd 
only in terms of the power of guiJds. They knew how to pursue 
their interests by use of boycott, force, and expert arbitration. 
However, in general, under conditions such as those described, 
the sib fetters of credit relationships had to remain the normal 
state of affairs. 

The principle of clan charisma also had fanreaching conse¬ 
quences out^e the field of commercial law. Because we are 
prone to think of occidental feudalism, primarily as a system of 
8ocio*ecooomic ties, we are apt to overlook its peculiar origins 
and their significance. 

Under the compelling military needs of tlie time of its origin, 
the feudal relationship made a free contract among sib strangers 
basic for the faith-bound relation between the lord and his vas¬ 
sals. Increasingly feudal lords developed the In-group feeling of 
a unitary status group. They developed eventually Into the closed 
hereditary estate of chivalrous knights. We must not forget that 
this grew oo the basis of sib estrangement among men who 
viewra themselves not as sib, clan, phratry, or tribe members 
but merely as status peers. 

Indian development took quite a different turn. It is true that 
individual enfe^ment of retainen and officials with land or 
political rights occurred. Historically, this is clearly discernible. 
But it did sot give the nillog stratum its stamp, and feudal 
status formation did not rest on land grants. Bather, os Baden- 
PowelB* has correctly emphasized, the character of Indian d^ 
velopments was derived from the sib, cl&c, phratry, and tribe. 

B^ore continuing we shall have to clarify our terminology. 
The Irish term ‘‘clan" is ambiguous. In our terminolo^ the typi¬ 
cal organization of warrior communities consists of: (1) the 
tribe or a collectivity of ''phratrie8"-in our terminology, pri¬ 
marily always associations of (originally, magically) trained 
warriors; (2) the sib, ie,, charismatically outsttndlng agnatic 
descendants of charismatic chieftains. The plain warrior did not 
necessordy have a “sib" but belonged to a “family’' or a totcmic 
(or quasi-totemic) association besides his phraby and possibly 
unitary age group. 

A geos of overlords, however, had no totem; it had emanci¬ 
pated Itself from it. The more the ruling tribes of India de¬ 
veloped into a ruling doss the more survivals of the totem 
(dcwjfo) vanished and “sibs" emerged (or better, continued to 
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exist). A Vlurriog of charismatic clao diderences occurred when 
the phrntry began to develop Ve-feeling" on the ground of 
common descent, rather than of joint defense, and hence be¬ 
came a quasi'Sib. 

In India the charismatic head of the phratry distnbuted con¬ 
quered land; manorial prerogatives among fellow-sib members; 
open fields among the ordinary men of the pliratry. The con¬ 
quering classes must be conceived of as a drclo of phratries and 
sibs of lords dispersing over the conquered territory under the 
rule of the tribe. 

Prerogatives were enfeoffed by the head of the phratiy (refa) 
or where one existed by the tribal king (moharofo) only, as a 
rule, to his agnates. It was not a freely contracted trusteeship. 
Fellow-sib members claimed this grant as a birthright. Each 
conquest produced, in tho first place, new olBce fiefs for the sib 
of t^ king and its subsibs. Conquest was, therefore, the dharma 
of the king. 

However different some details of the Indian from its oed- 
dental counterpart, the ascendency of the secular overlords and 
their estates had similar basis. No matter how often individual 
cbarismotlc upstarts and their freely recruited followings shat¬ 
tered die firm sbuchire of the sibs, the social process always 
resumed its firm course of charismatic clan organization of tribes, 
phratrles, and sibs. Among the Aryans the ancient sacrificial 
priests, even at the time of the early Vedas, had becomo a dis¬ 
tinguished priestly nobility. The various sibs of the priestly 
QobiUty divided according to hereditary function and appro¬ 
priate clan charisma into hereditary 'schools." Given the primacy 
of magical charisma claimed by the clans, they and their heirs- 
tbe Brahmans—became the primary propagators of this prin¬ 
ciple through Hindu society. 

it is clear that the magical charisma of the clans contributed 
greatly to the establishment of the firm structure of caste 
estrangemeot, actually containing it m nucs. On the other band, 
the caste order served greatly to stabilize the sib. All strata which 
raised claims to distinction were forced to become stratified on 
the pattern of the ruling castes. The ezogamous kinship order 
was based on the sib. Social situation, ritual duty, way of life 
and occupational position in the end were determined by the 
charismatic clan principle which extended to all positions of 
authority. As dan charisma supported the caste so the caste, in 
turn, supported the charisma of the sib. 
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^ social scfeoce long considered the four castes 

of cUisical learning to be mere literary constructions. This view 
Is ao longer mQ{ntalDed> and our preceding discussions showed 
Its assumptions to be far too sweeping. 

Even today the usual classification of castes under the four 
old classes detennines the stereotyped greeting of the Brahman. 
No wonder that present-day castes strive to bo classified io terms 
of the Brahmans. The slg^cance of the four ancient castes is 
confirmed by the inscriptions on monuments, which frequently 
refer to them. Of course, It is Important to remember tliat the 
authors of the Inscriptions were quite as much under Che spell 
of the literary tradition as the modem representatives of a caste 
claiming Kshatrlya or Valshya rank. But the very nature of the 
phenomena we are dealing with confirms the assumption that 
the statements in the law books refer to a serious—be it ever so 
stereotyped—picture of historical social reality, and are not sim¬ 
ply constructiODs out of nothing. 

The two lower so-called “caates" of tlie law books were per¬ 
haps never castes at all in the present-day sense of the term, but, 
even in classical times, were rank-classes of castes. Originally 
they were simply status groups. An occasional passage of the 
literature observes: The Vaishya and Shudra were diere before 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas ever existed.” The Valshyas were 
the ancient freemen who were surpassed by the noble sibs-the 
noble sibs being war nobles, hence chieftains, and later knightly 
gentes and partially, also, priestly nobles as found elsewhere. 
TTie status inferiors of the freemen were “helots” (Shudras). 
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The symbolic combet* between an Arya and a Sbudra, a phase 
of the Gravoiziayana-festivsl, is comparable to similar significant 
ceremonies in Sparta. In fact, this opposition is much sharper 
than die one between both upper castes and the Vaisbyas. 

The Brahmans and KshaCriyas engaged in certain, prescribed, 
exclusive activities which implemented their styles of life as 
status ^ups: for the Brahmans—sacrifice, study of the Vedas, 
receipt of gifts (particularly land grants), and asceticism; for 
the Kshatriyas—political rule, knightly feats of valor. The occu¬ 
pations of a Vaishaya—tillage and trade and. particularly, the 
lending of money at interest-were considered by both upper 
castes as unbecoming to their rank and station. However, in 
time of need, when it proved impossible to ears one's living con¬ 
ventionally, it was temporarily permissible, with some reserva¬ 
tions, to take up the occupations of a Vaishya. 

Iq contrast to this, the way of life of die Shudra signified 
‘menial service.* The correct Brahman cannot join the modern 
army, for he would have to obey superiors from a lower caste 
or of barbarian descent The classical sources subsume occupa¬ 
tions under "menial service" for other castes in a fax more ex- 

e cit and literal sense than anywhere else. This is to he explained 
^e charactei'isdcally Indian organization of the primeval 
village crofts. As briery indicated above, workers who were 
enumerated, in English terminology, as members of an "eatab- 
lishment" were actually kinds of cottagers—not serfs of indi¬ 
vidual employers but village helots to whom were leased small 
hereditary holdings. In Dekkan, under the Mahrattas, twe typical 
categories of such viUage servants were to be found i the Baruh 
Balowtay, comprising the ancient typical crafts of carpenter, 
blacksmidi, cobbler, potter, barber, washerman, bard, astrologer, 
leather-worker, watchman, effigy cleaner, rwllah (In pure Hindu 
villages, the butchers of sacrificial sheep); and the Baruh Alow- 
tay, comprising the later crafts of the gold and coppersmith, 
blacksmith, water carrier, janitor of the village gate, and courier, 
gardener, oil presser and a number of religious clerks. Not all 
positions were actually filled.’ The composition of these village 
servants was not typical throughout. In Bombay Province die Ma- 
bars were found among them. Formerly, they Nvere peasants, then, 
as expert boundary surveyors, they were degraded to village 
servants and setded on outlying plots. Nowadays they frequently 
become chauffeurs despite conservative protests. As a rule the 
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village compensated them for their services, not by payment for 
single services, but ^ a firad share of Ae harvest ^Ids or 
wages in kind. The kinds of artisans who belonged to t^is group 
varied in different regions, but io the main they are typied for 
all India to this day, 

If we examine the Indian castes in terms of occupational com¬ 
position, we find that rarely does a Brahman or Rajput, no mat¬ 
ter how deeply degraded, ever take up one of the ancient crafts, 
Rajput peasants, however, are quite frequent; io fact, the major¬ 
ity of their caste are peasants. But, even today, the Rajput who 
does his own ploughing is degraded, in contrast to the absentee 
owner. Hence, Increasing profits throu^ overseas export, among 
other things, permitted a rapid increase of landlordism, Other 
castes which claim Kshatriya rank usually demand precedence 
over “rusticated*' Rajputs, The indent characteristic rejection of 
tile trader, and the tradition of court service led the Rajputs to 
prefer even the lowest forms of domestic service, (held to be 
ritually pure), rather than engaging in a craft, From the other 
side of the status hierarchy there is a great demand for high- 
caste domestics; such persons must be ritually pure and capaUo 
io order to serve tlio lord smd lady physically, particularly to 
serve water to them, 


1- The Brahmans 

To some extent the same circumstance determines certain 
monopolies of the present-day Brahman caste, particularly the 
employment of almost exclusively Brahman cooks in high-caste 
houses. For the rest, the Brahmans were and are infiltratijig 
occupations, particularly administrative posts which demand 
writing skill and education—just as the derics of our Middle 
Ages. In the South, the Brahi^ns have maintained a monopoly 
of administrative positions into modem times, BituaUsde obliga¬ 
tions made it difficult for the Brahmans to enter the medical pro¬ 
fession, and they are but sparsely represented in the field of 
engineering. 

All of this is quite in agreement witii the Indian tradition of 
dividing the castes into four types. The law books mirror other 
features of prescribed life styles of ihe upper castes which bear 
the stamp of authentidty and, in part, of great antiquity. The 
law books hdd a man to be degraded unless he acquires the 
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holy belt before ao affixed and prescribed age lunit Furd^er* 
more, they recognize typical patterns of conduct for different 
age levels-^bi^ actually held only for die highest caste, the 
Brahmans. 

The Brahmaos have never been a tribe although more than 
half of them Uve in the upper Canges Valley'-their home bas^ 
and in Bengal. Originally, the Brahmans were magicians who 
developed into a hierocratic caste of cultured men. They bad to 
undergo a course of instruction which even in classical times 
consisted only in learning the sacred (magical) formulae and 
ritualistic practices, and in the mechanical rote^leamlng of the 
orally transmitted Vedas under the tutelage of a freely chosen 
Brahmanical teacher who recited the classical works word for 
Nvord. This kind of preparation, externally a purely literary 
schooling of priests, contained vestiges of ancient magical asceti* 
cism, which permit us to recognize the origin of (he Brahmans 
out of the primeval magicians. 

The general stages in the development of the Brahmans into 
a caste is clear, but not its causes. Obviously, the priesthood of 
the Vedic peri^ was not a dosed hereditary status group even 
though tlie dan charisma of certain priestly slbs was established 
in the eyes of the people alongside the personal charisma of 
the ancient tnagidon. Among the functionally specialized priests 
the hotar or fin priest, played the chief role in cult practices. 
The historical ascendaocy of the Brahmans seems to have several 
reasons. Perhaps the older assumption holds-^at the increas* 
Ingly stereotyped cult practices and magical formulae made the 
master of sacrificial ceremonies, that is, the Brahman, more and 
more the decisive leader. The main cause, however, may have 
been the increasing significance of family priests of nobles and 
princes as opposed to those admioisterisg the community sac* 
rifice.’ This would suggest, if this modem assumption is correct, 
tho diminishing importance of the military association in coD' 
treat to that of the prince and his vassals. The magfoiaus had 
invaded the circles of ancient priestly nobles and. finally, had 
taken over their legacy. 

The ascent of the Brahmans from magical “family chaplaincy” 
explains why the development of priestly “office” remained quite 
alien to the Hindu priesthood. Their position represents a spe¬ 
cialized development from the universally diffused guild organi¬ 
zation as of magicians and their development into a hereditary 
caste witii ever-rising status claims. At the same time, the de- 
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velopmeat was a triumph ci (or magwally effeo 

tive formulae) over the merely empirkal *‘csafr of tfic ancieot 
priests. At any rate, the very power of tht Brahmans is coq* 
oected with the iocreasidg sagoificance of magic in all spheres 
of life. 

The school of the Atharava Veda,* with its collection of spe* 
cifically magical fomulae, demajided that the princely house 
chaplains be taken always from their midst Astndogy and ntlier 
specific forms of Brahcnaoical knowledge originated in this 
school. There are sufficient indicationt in the law books to prove 
that magie did not triumph is all spheres of life without a strug* 
gle. It was consummated only during the course of the Brahmans’ 
ascent to power. A long’s triumph in battle, as well SJ other SUC’ 
cesses in life were th^ght to depend upon successful sorcery. 
Failure was ascribed to (he family priest or to the actors own 
ritual offenses. 

Since the knowledge of the Brahmans was secret, the monopoly 
of education by their oum progeny resulted automatically. Thus, 
alongside ecluctdoaal qualUkaticn for the priesdwod there ap> 
peared qualification by birth. The decapope (a part of the uc* 
rifice) required geneologka) proof that the ancestors of the 
officiating priests bad been soma drinkers for ten generations. 
Presumably their merits were meditated upon during the 
sacrifice. 

Only Is obscure residua did the old conception survive which 
based Brahman quality upon penonal diarinna. The novice 
(hramacorin^student Brahman) was still subjected to tlie severe 
regulation of life characteristic of magical asceticism. Particu¬ 
larly, sexual and economic ascetidsm were required. According 
to ancient conceptions the novice bad to live diastely and by 
mendicancy. The teadter, by magical means, 'made* a Brahman 
out of die disciple-origioally irrespective of his descent The 
decisive source of power of the full Brahman was his learning 
of the Vedas, a learning ^dkich was viewed as peculiarly charis¬ 
matic. A Brahman reproached because be was bom d a Shudra 
women answered his oppooent by proposmg a fire ordeal to 
decide who had the greate r Vedic krMwledge.* After completing 
his education and the appropriate ceremonies, the Brahman was 
expected to establish a household, become a griahcri/io. He now 
became an active Brahman^ he engaged at all in professional 
work and did not remain n rentier or take up one of the per¬ 
missible emergency pursuits. 
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Brahmanical activitief consisted of sacrifice asd mstniction. 
Brahjn^ms were economically bound so rigidly asd visibly by 
etiquette that tbey could not use tbeir personil services to earn 
^teir livelihoods in the mtoner of a vocation. The Brahman 
accepted only gifts {ddkshmo), not pay. Tbe giving of gifts for 
(be use of tbeir services was, cf course^ a ritualistic duty. SaC' 
rifice without gifts brought evil ennhantit>eiit; moreover, his 
magict! power enabled tbe Brahman to avenge severely the 
denial of gifts by curses or isteDtional ritualistic eitois in the 
perfonnance of ^ sacrifice, bringing misfortune to the lord of 
the sacrifice, lUghteous vengeance was actually developed into 
a methodical procedure. Tbe minimum value of gifts was stipu« 
lated and unfair competiticm among Brahmans prohibited. It 
was permissible, and under certain conditions prescribed for the 
Bral^Q to inquire In advance as to dm size of (be intended 
gift. Their tremendous magical power permitted the Brahmans— 
in A. Weber’s espressioo—'true orgies of covetousness.” We are 
reminded of tbe well-lmown passage in Coedm’s Faurt (con- 
cerziing the stomach of the dturch) when we read the principle 
that nothing can harm tbe Brahman's bally. It has, however, 
only ritualistic significance. A Brahman could atone by simple 
means for any or almost any offense against dietary ritual* 

The social and economic privileges of tbe Brahmans were un¬ 
surpassed by those of any other priesthood. Even the excrement 
of a Brahmas could have religious meaning as a divination 
means. Tbe principle of ^ueyote-forbidding the oppression of a 
Brahman—include^ aoMag other dungs. Chat a judge must nevor 
adjudicate in favor of a non-Brahman against a Brahman; the 
area (respect) due to a Brahman or at least die Brahman’s claim 
to respect was hi^ier than a long’s. 

The peculiarities of tbe Brahmans as a religious status group 
will be discussed below (see Part II). Here we are concern^ 
only with the ecoQomic advantages that accompanied tbe specific 
caste claims for donom, gifts. Tbe classical form of compensa¬ 
tion on the part of distinguished lords consisted in land grants, 
cattle, rents dependent on land or tax yldds, money, Jewelry, 
and precious objects in that order. At least according to Brth- 
manical theory the ri^t to receive land g r a nts was a monopoly 
of tbe Brahman caste and its most important economic privilege. 
The innumerable inscriptions coDceraing prebendal foundations 
(the majority of all preserved Indian mseziptions) prove that 
actually the typical fuB-caste Brahman of the Indian Middle 
Ages was a bereditaiy prebendary. 
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Tbe typic&l, ajid origiiially highest station of the Brab* 
man, however, was and remained purohita (bouse ohaplaio) of 
one or several princes.^ Thus, he was die spiritual director of 
tho prloce in personal and political affairs. Upon this position 
the Isread of Brahmanhoodr as it was called, depended. From 
it was derived the political and social power of the caste. A king 
without a purohlia could hardly bo a full king; similarly, a 
Brahman without a king could hardly be a full Brahman. To 
this day, the power of the Brahman rests more upon his posi* 
don as father confessor, and his indispensability for the many 
family ceremonies of a distinguished household than upon the 
almost negligible caste organization per se. 

Id their role as house priests, the Brahmans imposed upon 
ambitious castes certain features of the social order (sib and 
marriage system). This did not result from any decision by 
some authoritative organ of their caste. Boonomlcally tlia place 
of the Brahmanictl bouse priest was somewhat similar to that 
of our ^ouse physician." It was a principle that one should not, 
without need, exchange a priest once he had been used—accord* 
ing to ancient sources, at least not within the same year. This is 
matched by tho protection of tlio iafmanl (patronage) relation 
against the competition of other Brahmans through strict oth 
quette. Tlds Is similar to the behavior of our bouse physicians 
who commonly adhere to such formalities in tho Interest of their 
status situation, and to the damage of the patient. This voluntary 
patronage relation substitutes for the dioceses of a hierarchically 
organized ^uxch. Thus, the total position of tiie Brahman has 
remaloed similar to that of the ancient sorcerer and medlciDe 
man. 

When the Brahman sees the son of his son, he is expected to 
retire from the household and become a forest dweller. As a 
forest dweUer, he is able tlnough ascetic exercises to achieve 
the miraculous power of a magician and the posver to eoebant 
deities and men. Thus he concludes his life as an apotheosized 
"superman," This caste duty, too, a caste duty which today is 
essentially theoretical, is a survival of the magiciQDs’ organiza¬ 
tion by age classes. 

As a rule, distinguished Brahmans never become permanent 
employees of a congregation or parish. Hindu religion has do 
" coDgregatioD.'* Moreover, high-caste Brahmans never become 
tile hired priests of Hmdu sects or village associations. Brahruans 
often serve as Vishnu priests, and also perform lowly services 
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i£ templds^for mstaace, in weO*paiid positioos of the Vallabhek> 
hari sect and with the Goiant-Yajurvedis. But when they do 
they always incur some degradation As we shall see later, the 
relatiOQ between Hindu sect members and priests or mystagogues 
is very differeitt ftom that of an occidental sect with its em* 
ployed minirtrv* hi^-caste Brahman is or was gladly die 
"seA'ant* of a community a Shudia. Even to acc^t a posi- 
doa as temple priest could, under certain conditions, strongly 
degTade him. These facts are partially c^related with die so^ 
peculiarity of Brahmanhood as a sorcerers’ caste, partially with 
the feudal structure of Indian sodety, and partially, however, 
with the position held by priests m tribes and village conununu 
ties before Hinduization. 

Tbe cult practitioner belonged, in general, simply to die 
hereditary 'establishaient* of the village ^hke the mtdlah and all 
sorts of present'day temple servants.* The single pariah tribes 
which gradually tuned into Hindu castes not only had deities 
of dielr own, en masse, but also thdr own priests vdio became 
caste gods and caste priests. The artisan castes, who were Inter* 
spersed among other castes, have widi great stubbornness con* 
tinued to Insist on exclusive service by members of their own 
caste in opposition to tbe Brahmans. The Kammalan, for ex* 
ample, may serve in place of many others which the census 
rep^ dlsMver In present*day India. These slalled metaI*wood* 
and stone-workers claim to stem from tbe artisan god Vis* 
vakanna. Upon the call of kings they dispersed widely to Burma, 
Ceylon. Java and claimed the ranb of priests and also that of 
newly arrived itinerant Brahmans. As magical artisans as well, 
they obviously served other mtstes as gurus, ministering to the 
individual: *^e Kamalar is everybody's gunj.”* Tribal cnstes. 
liv^ in separate villages, regularly retained their traditional 
priests. Tbe Brahmans won u^uence over those tribal priests 
essentially through their supericv eduoaticm. particularly their 
astrological learning which was beyond the competition of vil* 
lage and caste priests. 

To the Brahmans, of course, such priests were completely de¬ 
graded, insofar as they accepted &eir existence at all-^elf- 
evidently for all impure castes and objectionable io tiie case of 
pure castes. Occasionally, as we saw. tribal priests serving ruling 
sibs won recognition as Brahmans, though usually as socially 
declassed Brahmans. It is not oiu purpose here to pursue die 
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eartensive jctcfal differentiation of Brahjnans which resulted from 
this, and from tho declassing of Brahmans serving despised 
castes.^^ Nor shall we examine the caste rank of the numerous 
Brahmans, today the majority, who have changed their callings. 
Our concern is only the close connection between the special 
position of the Brahmans and that of the kings and noble castes, 
the Kshatrlyas. 


2. The Kshatrlyas 

THE ancient Indian warlord of the Vedas is primus inter pares 
among the moghnuan who suggest somewhat the nobles of 
Fhocaea. In classical Umes these gentes were replaced by the 
Kshatrlya caste which Inter substantially disappeared. 

In the oldest sources we discern the dawn beginnings of mill* 
tary organization in India. We find castle^dwelling kings of the 
Homeric type with their sibs and followings (kin^s men). Tlie 
universally diffused charismatic heroism In the mrtnner of tlie 
Nordic Berserks and the Israelite Moshuahs, the chnrismatio 
'^egen* of charismatic warrior chleftains^ll these belonged to 
the past and only traces of them survived in epic times. 

The andent, universally diffused organization of warriors as 
a brotherhood of young men. the systematic, magical hero* 
asceticism of boys, the stages in die warrior novitiate, Inltlattoc 
of die sphebes into the phretry of bachelors living in collective 
economy with captured girls in long houses, the retirement of 
eX‘servlce (militia) men Into marriage and domesticity, the 
reservations made for elders (In Japan, inkyo) unable to serve- 
all these have vanished. Ind^d, vestiges survive of the ancient 
charismatic warrior probation and of the principle that a man 
disqualified for the armed forces remains a 'Svoman,*' i.e., d^ 
prived of political rights. They survive in the highly important 
upanayana ceremonies (ancient initiation rites) which the boys 
of a *‘twice*born* castC'^us far Shudras (like women)—had to 
undergo before securing membership status. But the ceremony 
itself, completed at a very early age, was a vestige comparable 
to our “cODfirmatioD.'* 

The Ksbatriya of classical literature lacked die special char* 
acter of our medieval knighthood. Thcli soda! position rested 
on sib and clan cliarisma and not on a feudal hierarchy. This 
was true even before the crystallization of caste forms. The 
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Ksbatriyas ware and rezoaicied fciogs, subkicgs, and in the lowest 
stratun), village notables with special ectwomic privileges. 

Classical sources ascribe to the Eshatriyas the function of 
"protecting the population poUtkaDy and militarily. The long 
not furnishing protection for his subjects from thieves and robn 
bers is held liable for damages done to them. According to the 
sources, each cAcer, indudlng the tax-Farmer of later kingdoms, 
had the same duty of protoct)<» and eventual restitution for 
any damages done to a certain district. (The size of the district 
varied wi^ the size of its central community.) So far. tills caste 
duty grew out of experience. Indeed, it contained, as some 
further evidence indicates, vestiges of the ancient conception of 
the charismatic role of the king. The long defeated in battle was 
responsible for (he sins of his sub/eets as well as his own. The 
king who spoke false fustice was magicilly burdened witii the 
sins of the intentionally or acddent^y injured perty^ more 
stringent analogy to the oocKeptioa underlying the UrUiUchelU 
in Cennanic law. That king is goed wbCM subjects are pros* 
perous and experieoce do famioe. Famine was always a sign of 
magical offense or the charismatic insufldenw of ^ niW. In 
case of need, the Idng does penance. The people may and should 
get rid of a king found permanently divest^ of his charisma. 

Out of these charismatic cooceptioos in the great kingdoms of 
tiie Indian Middle Ages there easily developed tire theory of 
patriarchal "welfare* and "protection * However, it was eclipsed 
by the transformatioa of hero-cbarisma into "wcetional* duty 
of an estate of laiights. 

Warfare is the dhormo of the Kshatriyas in classical and 
medieval sources. Except for the mtermlssions brought by the 
universal mocaichies. war was as ever-present in India as be¬ 
tween the ande&t city-states. Only when a Iting had conquered 
til others was he entitled to the great horse sacrifice which 
brought the fortunate, cfficsatEDg Brahmaus 100,000 cattle. This 
occurred with approximataly the frequency with which the Janus 
temple in Rome was closed. The celebration is historically ascer¬ 
tained, 

That a king should ever fail to consider the subjugation of his 
neighbors by force or fravd remained inconceivable to secular 
and religious Hindu literatore. When tiie founder of the Mahratt 
empire failed to conduct war for oot year, tiie nei^boring 
lords considexed it a sure indication tikat be vras mortally ill. In 
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the Xshatriya's oiiliUrUtic code, death ia bed waa not only con¬ 
sidered di^onorable but a sin against caste dhama. Viiien a 
Ksbatriya feit his powers weaken he was expected to seek death 
in battle. 

According to legend the old Kshatriyas were wiped o9 the 
face of the earth, vengeance for their enmity toward the Brah¬ 
mans, There is certainly a grain of truth in this as in the legend 
of the struggle of Vicvamithras against Vaishtba. The ancient 
Kshatriyas, about the time of Buddha (sixth century RC. ], ware 
a highly educated estate of urban* and C8st]e*dwdling nobIe8> 
comparable, in dils regard, to the knighthood of Provence In the 
early Middle Ages. They were later displaced by the Bajputs. 
The Bajputs, partly stemming from what is today Rajputana and 
Southern Oudh, rose in about ihe eighth century to overlordship 
and spread through the Idngdoms es a typical warrior stratum. 
Many are illiterate to this day. They correspond to later tribes 
who enter the caste order by way of service to the great kings 
as paid knights or mercenaries^^ The Bajputs formed by far tlie 
most distinguished tribe among those supplying mercenaries 
and were most completely Hlnduixed in manner of the 
ICshatriyas. 

The ancient Ksbatrlyas gentes rivaled the Brahmans in educa¬ 
tion and ware, as wa sbaU sae, the supporters of anti-BrahTnaTil- 
cal salvation regions (such as Buddhism). The Rajputs, on the 
other hand, had to submit to the superior Brahmanlcd education 
and, in common with patrimonial kinship, supported the Hindu 
restoration. The peculiar, unclaisical segregation of the Rajputs 
into exogamous subdivisions Indicates their derivation a 
tribe of mercenary loiJghb. No family tree extends further back 
than the fifth century and 90 por cent are settled in. North 
India, especially the Northwest 

The political feudalism which prevailed In Bajputana until 
modem times corresponded very closely to the type reported in 
classical times. The Raja had the best land as a desraene (Per¬ 
sian, Khalsa). The vassals enfeoffed with prerogatives also re¬ 
ceived land grants. They bad to render knightly pay escheatage. 
The Raja bad the right (2) to tax part ^ harvest yield: 
(2) to dispose of wasteland—which was important for it in¬ 
volved rights to timber, deforestation, and hereditary property 
rights for payment of a woodcutting tax and the assumption of 
rent obllgatiom payable in lump sums; (3) to mining, treasure- 
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$ee)dag, ftnd other similtf n$BhA; and (4) to collect fines for 
punishments. All these economic ri^ts could, in part, also he 
enfeoffed. 

As a rule, in India, in accordance with the universal principle 
of clan charisma, only sib and dan members of the ruling clan 
tended to be enfeoffs: the system wu not based upon a per¬ 
sonal reladon of (rust between sib strangers. In early times 
enfeoffment did not comprise seignorUl but only economic aod 
personal rights of politi^ origin. The Kshatriyas were royal 
sibs, not feudal landlords. 

In the Dravidic states the Idng, in each village, bad a royal 
hide (maiha) which was paralleled by die tax-exempt priestly 
hide* (pahocr). As his power increased the Idng Installed bis 
representative, mahto, berida or in place of the old village diief- 
tain (mundn). The ^ukrismatically privileged (dhuinh^) fam« 
dies which supplied these village chiefs had tax-free land, whUe 
the other land lots (fcfnmS) bad become taxable and were con* 
sidered "‘ihe bn^s land.*** The conquerors essentially retained 
this arrangement and generally feudalized it In die Middle Ages 
elements of a buiy feudal structure are to be found in most parti 
of India, particularly in the west—often in quite occidental form. 
The Rajas had coats of arms.** There were enfeoffments with 
knightly ceremonies.** But d>e law books knew no true seigncrial 
rights in the villages. These were a product, sot of feudalJza- 
tion, but of later prebeodalization of political authority. 

Many bmes under the great Idnp high military command 
posts were combined with territorial fiefs, which were turned 
into hereditary economic rights.** After die death of a vassal in 
combat his position as leader of die respective troops was given 
to someone else. The incumbent received several villages as 
hereditary fief of Hllowlaod. So, too, with high political posts.** 
Among the great political fief-holders, royal des^t or relation- 
ship** was the rule, not, however, without exception.** The 
prerogatives of princes like d)oce of vassals were considered 
alienable to a large degree.** Constant feuds occurred over large 
areas of India. Particularly in the South epitaphs, typically, are 
for Imights who fell in iMttle against ttttle-thieves, and there¬ 
fore entered heaven.** 

What was die characteristic derivation of dmse elements of 
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th$ Bajput caate most representative of older traditions? The 
question can best be answered poiotiog Co the political ov»* 
lords such as petty princes, enfeoffed knights, office nobles, or 
landlords with political rights and dudes. These nobles were 
never pure scribes, but an estate of politiomilitary flef-holders 
of quite a different type, especially including military pre¬ 
bendaries Co be discussed presently. The changes in Indian 
organization and administration, pardcularly military, arc bound 
up in this. 

The army of the epics and of the oldest historical sources 
(Mega.ttheQes and Arrian) is similar, though at a more advanced 
stage than the Homeric army. Heroes (eurah) with their fol¬ 
lowings (anjgfih) are the champioos, duelling frequently. The 
leaders of army divisions are not "officers” or "strategists" but 
particularly good warriors qualffied through charismatic heroism. 
The army was indeed organized for battle; however, combat 
took place without order. The heroes rushed to attack the most 
wordiy opponents. In the epics the death of die loader auto- 
madc^y slgnffied the defeat of hii army. 

Alongside tho king's followings, there were those warriors 
(such as the office nobles of kings) who could not equip them¬ 
selves with weapons and chariots, and as well paid warriors of 
die prince also in peacetime received their wages from the 
prince. If such paid svarrlors died, their widows remained in 
the caro of the king. According to Arrian, these warriors, who 
provided their own weapons, ranked below the nobles and 
priesN but were separated from the peasants. 

In addiden to organization by phratrles, as found in Homer, 
^ere appeared already purely tactical divisions of 10, 100, 
1,000. Elephants and cliariots were in typical oumerica! relation 
to cavalry aod infantry. Tbe armed forces were soon rationally 
organized, staffed by officers, and supplied and equipped In¬ 
creasingly out of kingly magazines. The arzny soon lost all traces 
of a people's militia or a knights* summons. 

Kingly admioistrfllion became patrimonial and bureaucratic. 
On the one hand, it developed a regulated hierarchical order of 
officials with local and functional competences and appeals; ou 
the other band, however, administrative and court offices were 
not kept separate and the jurisdictional spheres of a bewdder- 
ing manifold of offices were Quid, indeterminate, irrational, and 
subject to chance ioffuences.^* 
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As shows by inscriptioos, an elaborate fihng system developed 
M early as the first dynasty of great Idogs (^t of the Maurya, 
third and fourth centuries b.c).^ As is well known from its 
icnmnerable edicts, In the administration of die great Buddhist 
lang Asboka, an incredible love of writing developed.^ In a 
fashion cbaracteristic of patrimonial bureaucracies, the regents 
of state temtories were relativei. The Arthasastra (‘‘political 
science*) of the ICautabya, edited by Chanaukya,^ and ascribed 
to a minister of the great Mauiya king, Cbandragupta, supple¬ 
ments this picture. Comprehensive stitiitics were to form &e 
basis of administrations. All inhabitants were to be registered by 
caste, sib, calling, possessions, and income, The inhabitants were 
to be required to have pcsspvts tod were to be controlled 
throughout their entire lives. For fiscal audiorities the greatest 
danger to the state, next tt subversion, was diougbt to be int' 
pairment of the Nrill to work*; therefore, theatres and musical 
bends in the country, alcohol bade and inns everywhere were to 
be restricted. And the spies of die administration were to report 
upon the most intimate private life of the subjects. 

The long engaged in trade, and his admioisbatioa, by means 
of market police, controlled prices. The Raja still retains trading 
moDopoliei: for saffron in Kashmir, predous stones In South 
India, bones in the West, weapons and fine textiles in the East, 
elephants throughout India. In contrast to the conditioni pre> 
supposed by the Jatskas, price cratiols were an element of royal 
political finance. Furthermore, lU conceivable tax sources were 
exploited'^from taxes on mistresses whom the king kept for the 
needs of travelllog jnerehants to money on burgers whom 
the long, according to the author's advice, would entice to com¬ 
mit punishable offenses by means of agent im>vocateurs. 

In contrast to Buddhist and other pious sectarian kings, Hindu 
kings confined the intereets of administration essentially to two 
objectives: die raising of manpower for the army and tax coUeo 
tion. Particularly under the Moguls, the administration increas¬ 
ingly sought to secure both objectives by means of stipulation 
of taxes in lump sums and prebendalizatioa A military pre¬ 
bendary asnimed the obligation of fonamg a definite contingent 
For this purpose, they w er e leased the rKpective tax yields for 
soldier's pay, rations, and other necesrities. This led to the estab¬ 
lishment of /ogir-prebeDds which were obviously modeled after 
the ancient temple and Brahmanical ^ebends. When invested 
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with the right of dbpositiOD of wastelaod, the Jsgirdar tssHy 
tuTDod into ■ laodlord even tbou^ the origin of the right was 
polidco-milftary. There were military fiefs similar to the Roman 
military border fief, the Ghahata. Even after 1000 a.p. officials 
derived thdx Livelihoods essentially from the royal magazines^^ 
and the money economy made headway in public finance by 
fits and starts and, as in the Middle East, with die assistance of 
private capital. 

The king gathered his taxes by farming out their collection or 
leasing them as a prebend for Enyxnent d fired lump sums. The 
tax farmers developed into a class of landlords known as Zamin- 
dari (Bengal) and Talukclari (parQoiilarly in Oudh). They be* 
came true landlords only when the British administration held 
them liable for the tax assessment, Creating them for this reason 
as 'proprietors," If one examines the list of Iheir claims under 
die Mogul rule, their rights originally derive from the custom of 
holding the guarantors of military and financial contributions of 
the district responsible for the rest of the administration. Includ¬ 
ing the administration of justice, the cost of which they had to 
advance. 

Also in the occidental state at the beginning of modem times 
there appeared tax farming and the commissioning of entre¬ 
preneurs with army recruitment-entrepreneura to w^m finance 
had largely to be eatrustcd. In India, however, under the great 
kingdoms those central institutions failed to develop which in 
the West allowed the princes graduaUy to take back military 
and financial administration into their own hands. The Mahrattas 
were the only ones to ro'inCroduce, in principle, an independent 
fiscal economy and precisely for this reason their administrative 
technique was superior to that of the Moguls. The rule of the 
Mahrattas was simply, at least in intent, that of a national 
dynasty while the foreign dominions remained more completely 
dependent upon middlemen. The Mahrattas, therefore, used the 
Brahman caste for all administrative purposes, including the 
militar)^, in other regimes, in general, tiie lower castes of scribes 
compel with the Bralimans. Islam especially utilized castes of 
scribes in opposition to die Brahmans. 

Tl^ phase of Indian administrative history led to tlxe de* 
velopment of various prebends eo masse. Above all, it led to 
tbe emergence of a stratum of landlords which developed out 
of tax fanning and military prebendalization. The tax farmers 
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and military prebeadarias l»d to assume (be administrative costs 
of dieir districts and to guarantee all military and financial con¬ 
tributions. If successful landlords had a free hand and 
little fear of iaterveotioii by central power, Their copyholds 
were as good as completely “medtatiz^ (annexed, appro¬ 
priated), 

A peculiar Indian development occurred in the elaboration of 
a whole series of graduated rents based upon die tax duties of 
the peasants asid payable out of tbe produce of the land. Above 
the peasant proper, the actual cultivator of die land, was one 
or, as a rule, a community of land renters who as proprietors of 
die land were h^d liabfe by the authorities for die tax levy, 
However, between these proprietors and the authorities there 
was usually a middleman—the Zemindar or Talukdar—who laid 
dalm either to a shm of tbe rent (in the Northeast often 10 
per cent of the Ux levy) or to sdgnorial rights. 

The Northeast pattern resulted from dw restilcticn of profits 
for this category of middleman tax farmers to a 10 per cent 
quota of all tax income. This kind of regulation is also found in 
die Middle East. 

To complicate matters, at tunes a new type of infeuded mid¬ 
dleman developed beside the old, and these were Invested by 
'birth" with ri^ts to rent. Or a^n, there appeared landlords 
whose rights were baaed on tbe fact that they "TMught" tbe vil¬ 
lage by assuming the obligation of paying tax arrears. Purdle^ 
more, hereditary village chieh sometimes advanced rent claims 
v^ich gave them a kind of landlord character. 

Since the eighteenth century (be Mahrattas regime systemati¬ 
cally carried out the quota allocatioo of tax ^^ds to single 
prebendaries which had precedence over die state which re¬ 
tained the rest In a fashion similar to the Infeudation policy of 
&e Normans, they made certain ti»t no prebendary received 
his income solely from his own bailiwidc, but obtained at least 
part of his income from others. 

The special character of the social strata, resting ou this 
economic basis, was determined by its origin and nature. The 
occidental zeigneurie, like the oriental Indian, developed through 
the disintegration of tbe central authority of the patrimonial 
state power—the disintegration of tbe Carolingian Empire in tho 
Occident, tbe disintegration of the power of ihe Calipbs^ and 
the Mabaradja or Great Moguls in India. In the Carolingian 
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£mpiie> however, the new stratum developed oo the bads o£ a 
rural aubsUtence ecODomy. Through oath-boimcl vassalage, pat¬ 
terned after the war following, this stratum of lords was foined 
to the Idog and interposed itself between the freemen and the 
king. Feudal relations were also to be found in India, but they 
were not decisis^ for the formation either of a nobility or land¬ 
lordism. 

In India, as in the Orient generally, a characteristic seigniory 
developed rather out of tax farming and tlte military and tax 
prebends of a far more bureaucratic state. The oriental seigniory 
therefore remained in essence, a “prebend” and did not become 
a “fief*; not feudali 2 ation, but prebendalizatlon of the patri¬ 
monial state occurred. The comparable, though undeveloped, 
occidental parallel is not the medieval fief but the purchase of 
offices and prebends during the papal selcento or during the 
days of the French Nohlesi$ de Ache. The Indian Aajas, occa¬ 
sionally, also sold tax and political prebends of all kinds. Not 
only were the historical stages of Indian ond European develop* 
meats different, but a purely military factor Is Important for the 
explanation of the dl^rent development of East and West In 
Europe the horseman was technically the paramount force of 
feudalism. In India, lo spite of their numbers, horsemen were 
relatively less significant and eSdent than the foot soldiers who 
held 0 primary role in the armies from Alexander to the Moguls. 

The chancery fcrmalides of tho Great Mogul states, so far as 
they are known, are similar to those of the Turkish type and 
their models, the Caliphate and the Sassanld administrations.* 
Even before the foreign deminatioss an extraordinary rationali¬ 
zation of tax collection had led to tho penetration of clerical 
techniques into every phase of political admlnlstratioo. The 
viUage scribe, who everywhere had a place alongside the village 
chief, was the lowest hut none the less an important authority 
is this bureaucracy of scribes. The prebends of the scribes were 
contested by Brahmans and others, by distinguished and parvenu 
castes alike. The Mehrattas rule was characterized by a con¬ 
sistent dualism of deshmvkh (district official) and patel (village 
mayor), both the d^shpandya and the kulkurmu (village cal¬ 
culators) who stood beside them were ususdly Brahmans. 


* Calfph was the tide of Mchammed’s theecratie sucecssers. Tlie 5u* 
— a dynasty of Persian kings, ruled from SS6 to 641 a.d. (£ds.) 
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The cQOteot of the concept Kshaira/a is coclear. Does it ineaa 
•the families petty longs* or Tmghthood*? This, too, must be 
explained in terms of tlu political structure of Indie with its 
vasdilatioo between fngmeotetion into inDumerable petty lang- 
doms-origiDally simple chieftainships^'and ceotralmtioD into 
patrimonial empires. In mSiteiy affairs these opposed tendencies 
may be traced back to epic tunes for even dsea, beside the com* 
bat of heroes, is to be found dse beginnings of a disciplined 
army. Even at the time «£ Alexander's invasion diis disciplined 
army was not self^uipped but e^iuipped and supplied out of 
die Idn^s magaanes. The diialism between self-equpped war¬ 
riors and disciplined soldiers separated from ownership of the 
means of warfare^ono of the most important historical contrasts 
—persisted and did not even completely disappear under the rule 
of the Moguls. 

The sodal prestige of sdf-equipped knights was always dif¬ 
ferent from that of soldiers equips by the king or a recruiting 
officer. However, the hiring of mercoiaries from all sorts of 
balf'barharUn tribes and the enfeoffment of the more deserving 
with land and prerogatives stoce the time of the Kajputs must 
have made status differences fluid. 

Similarly, the vasdllatton of social structure and pdltlcal or- 

C ization created a fluid situatioo. When the tendency toward 
lalizatiou was ascendant the kin^ as usual, made use of old 
distinguished f<^«lT or priesUy nobles; when the tendency 
toward patrimonialism was ascendant the king appointed lower- 
class upstarts to pceidoos of political power. 

The strength <i the noble elements deriving from the ancient 
chieftainship and war following aoxmg the present day Rajputs 
cannot be ascertained.’* Certainly it is not great. During epochs 
when patrimonial bureaucratic tendencies were ascendant, tax 
fanners and office prebendaries were admitted and became land¬ 
lords added en masse to the ranks of the old nobility. Furdier- 
more, soldiers of fortune and merceoaries, often after a number 
of generations, laid claim to recognition as Eshatriyas as do, 
even today, a number of half-Hinduized peasant tribes whldi 
ODce provided these soldiers. ‘^■«***> the end of mercenary war¬ 
fare and the ps^dfleation of India the peasant tribes have had to 
gain th ei r U^lihoods thxou^ peaceful pursuits. 

Certain tribes in the past had boOt up large empires throu^ 
conquest Since die disintegration of these empires and their 
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conquest by the British they have fallen into a peculiar inter¬ 
stitial situation between ‘^ibe" and "caste.” Tb these In par¬ 
ticular belong the Mahiatta, a tribe native to the northwest 
coast. The tribal name (Miihantha^^&t wairtor) is to be 
found in inscriptions before our chronology. Hluen Tsang extols 
their chivalrous method of warfare in his travel descriptions. 
Even at that time they fought rank-and-file although a residue 
of heroic ecstasy appears » the iotoxlcatory incitement of men 
and elephants before the battle. 

Under Islamic rule this stratum’s castle £efs and service 
as soldier knights were contlnued> and, eventually, they rose 
in revolt against the Great Moguls. estebUshing during the 
eighteenth century the last national Hindu re^oe in India, The 
"nobles” (cissdi) i.e., former warriors, claimed Kshatriya rank 
and a mixture with Rajput families bad clesrly taken place. 
Ritualistic and sib organizations were established in essentially 
Hindu manner, good (desheihth) Brahmans served as their 
priests. However, their tribal origin Is betrayed in vestiges of 
the tctemic (dscak*) organization. The peasants 
MahfoUa) are segregated by status barriers. 

The noble rank of such alien tribes of knights was questioned 
and the claim advanced by tribal soldiers of fortune that they 
were Kshatriyas was never recognized. The status order of the 
South Indian Tamils^* at the time of the beginning of our 
chronology and their Hlnduization was as foUowst only the 
Immigrant Brahmens were designated as "twice*bom” (for they 
alone wore the holy b^t); they were followed by Tamil priests 
{AHt>ar9, ascetics) and noble landlords, the Ulavars, the "lords 
of the waters” (irrigation) from whose ranks Idngs and political 
vassals were recruited; following these were various castes of 
cattle-breeders and artisans; finally, as fifth estate, the Padaktehia, 
soldiers. Each stratum was segregated from the others. Later 
Brahmanical classification placed £e traders above die Velkkrs 
(the old Ulavars) who in the meantime had become "rusticated.” 
Naturally, here, as elsewhere, the Brahmans refused to class 
professional soldiers, provisioned by the king, as "twice-born" 
castes. 

The Khati may illustrate the fate of such andent ‘Vnrrior” 
tribes (actually often robbers and cattle-thieves). They pos¬ 
sessed strong castles in Sindh. Since tiidr expulsion they have 
settled in Ahmadabad, taking up occupations as landlords 
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{Tolvlidari) asd peasants. Ibey axe sud worshiper$> thou^ 
utilizing Brahmans as priests^ with a centralized orgamzadoo. 
Like old plebeian tribes of professioni] soldiers they are rela¬ 
tively unstable in occupetjonal pursuits. The Khatris of Bombay 
originally were a warrior caste claiming Kshatriya rank. Even 
today they claim the ri^t to the holy belt bot have become 
cotton-weavers. The old soldier and robber tribe of the Halepaika 
of Bombay since the faQ of the Dravidian Empire have become 
distillers of pahn oik 

The position of no&mihtiry office-holders remained prob- 
lematicail. Pure tax formers, Zammdari, were recruited from 
various castes by the moguU and secured no special caste rank 
of Aeir own. Some of tlM old office prebendaries faxed better, 
insofar u iower-rtnldng people at all obtained rank equivalent 
to the Brahmans or Rajputs. The type of administration deter¬ 
mined which groups were able to advance. Finally, of course, 
the rank and status ascent of the quite unmiUtary bureaucratic 
scribes of the great kingdoms is contested to very day. 

The patrimonial origin of the officialdom is expressed in the 
name Amatya (orlgintUy meaning nMuse companion”). Indian 
Idnp, at l^t, seem not to have employed unfree officials, as 
was done in the Middle East The status pride of such free 
officials was expressed in the assumption diat the official holds 
his position "through friendly agreement with his king and lord,” 
a formtila found In ao inscription for the em^e of the western 
Cbalukya Dynasty of tbe twelfth to thirteenth centuries.’* The 
bulk of the officiris, however, belonged to dte hrfiyn, Including 
harem watchmen and poor sddier mercenaries. 

Id the course of time only tbe sodal rank of tbe official s claims 
of origin was changed. Patrimonialism broke tbe dd monopoly 
of offices by the kni^thoed. Tbe greet kings, first of the Maurya 
—later of tbe Gupta—Dynasty (the first since the fourth century 
8.C., the second since (be fou^ century a.d.) ruled the land 
by means of officials drawn from the Shudra castes. Brahmanleal 
literature attributes this to ibe opening of the Kali-epoch. It 
corresponds, however, to the nature of patrimonial states every¬ 
where aod particularly to oriental patriarchalism. 

Surely the old Eshatriya caste had considered enfeoffment 
with political power its special monc^K^y. Ihe caste was not 
able to refam its monopoly, however, and indeed it helped mak 
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decomposition of thd caste. Tbe patrimonial state utilised 
as officials cot only Brahmans but scribes of other castes. 'With¬ 
out biodxag itself to any single status group, the state bestowed 
prebends, including tax^llectioc, on civil (biirgei'Uchs) tax 
farmers, army recruitment on condcttieri. In tbe form of the 
Jagirdar, Tolukdar, and Zamindar the state created tax pre- 
bendiares of all sorts and endowed them with political power. 
The state freed itself from dependence on any single stratum. In 
fact the kings themselves were often merely fortunate parvenuf. 
Monarchs appeared who descrlhed themselves as the sprouts of 
Brahman's feet (hence as Situdras). 

According to strict dieory not even royal descent oould make 
a nobleman out of a Shudra. Becendy the Kajbaosi caste in 
Bengal excommunicated a member because he had given Ills 
dau^ter in marriage to a member of a caste of cooks who had 
a Baja ancestor. 

As a rule political authority ii a preponderant advantage in 
tbe competition for rank. Heuce today unmilltary office nobles 
compete for caste rank with the Rajputs and military nobles 
generally. This Js particularly true of the great caste of scribes 
as, for example, the purely bureaucratic Kayasth in Bengal end 
the seml-bureaucratic military prebendaries, the Prabhu—a small 
group only found in Bombay. Tbe Prabhu were once a military 
class enfeoffed since the rule of the Cupta witli local adminlstra- 
tlvo duties (tax-collection, documents and records, military ad¬ 
ministration ). They have retained their position for a very long 
time. 

In Bengal there were only a few rural Rajput families. Only 
one of the well-lmown families appears to belong to them with¬ 
out doubt. Since the Sena dynasty the territory of Bengal has 
been organized in patriinODial bureaucratic fashion. The Kayasth 
^ caste of scribe also appearing in other regions—were still 
viewed as pure Shudras In the Vellala Charita (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury). Now tbe iCayastli in Bengal claim to be Kshatriyas of a 
hi^er rank than the Rajputs. 

The occupational compositioa of these castes of officials with 
Uterory education differs greatly from that of the Rajputs and 
other old soldier castes, who show an especially bi^ rate of 
illiteracy. At ptesent very few Rajputs are found in modem 
political and private-economic admioistratloa in which Brah* 
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maad scribes pity an ifflp(stant role. Tlie same holds for 

advocacy, the press, and the learned* professions. 

In Cal^tta SO per cent of dw Eaytsths are clerhs. The Brah* 
mans Kayastha vie for first [dace among the clerks, lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, and engbeevs. In Bomhay Province 74 per 
cent of the Bajputs and 92 per cent of the Mahrattas are en> 
gaged in agricmliire, but only 2 per cent and 3/10 of X per cent 
respectively are to be foujMl in political administratiOD, and d/lO 
of 1 per cent and 2/100 of 1 per cent respectively in the learned 
professions. That is about the same percentage as the despised 
peasant caste of the JCuli is Cuiarat There, seven per cent of 
the Brahmans and 27 per cent of the Prahhus are engaged in 
administratioD and 22 and IS per cent respectively in the learned 
professions. Recruits for adminislration and the learned profes* 
sions are also drawn from the trading caste of the Lohars with 
5-8/10 per cesi and 27 per cent respectively. Only rarely doee 
a ^put become a shopkeeper, a Mahratta almost u^vtx. To 
this day the Mahratta caste stands for love of feudal pomp and 
leisure. 

The caste rank of the Kayas^ is constantly and passionately 
contested, particukiiy by the old Bengal doctors’ caste, the 
Baidya, which claims higher rank because it practices the full 
Upanayam ceremony and feels entitled to read the Vedas, The 
Kayasdi, for their pert, insist that the Baidya surreptitiously 
obtained the rl^t to wear the holy belt only a hundred years 
ago through help of bribed Brahmans. Both parties may 
well be historictUy ri^t The ICayasth undoubtedly were 
Sbudras. On the other hand, despite the great age of medicine 
as a special sdence in India, the ^ysidaa’s castes, at best, could 
have had Vaishya rank like other cestee of the old guild assocla* 
tion {mahafan). Today the Baidyas and similar castes in other 
regions often claim higher rank than the Rajputs because the 
Bajputs do not consider it absolutely degrading under certain 
drcujnstances to lay a band on the plough. The Baidya can bade 
their own rank claims by pointing to the fact that the Sena 
Dynasty developed out ol their caste. 

All in all, the present castes recogniaed as having more or less 
undisputed llsbatriya rank are quite mixed in character and 
hear the traces of the historical changes which Hinduism has 
undergone pditically since the rise erf clerical administratioa. 
Even more problematic was and Is the situation of die tiurd 
caste of classical teaching the Vaishya. 
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3, The Vaishyo3 

AS THEY appear m classical learning the Vaishyas suggest some* 
what our stratum of free commoners. Viewed negatively, i.e,, in 
contrast to the higher cartes, the Vaishyas lacked the ritualistic, 
sodal, and economic privileges of a priestly and lay nobility. 
Viewed from below, in contrast to the Shudra, the most im¬ 
portant privilege of die Vaishyas-though it Is never expressly 
mentioned—was their right to own land, a right clearly denied 
to the Sbudras. In the Vedas the word tica is used in sense 
of “people," •subjects" (of the ruler). 

In classical sources the Vaishya is, first, a peasant. Even In 
the law books, however, the loaning of money for interest, and 
trade ore recognized as permissible occupations for this class. 
Furthermore, ft is noteworthy that in classleal times a rigid social 
dUdnetion was drawn between animal husbandry and tillage. 
Only the former is a permissible emergency occupadon for a 
Brahman. This agrees with ancient, wi(i«]y*held views. Almost 
eveiywhere animal husbandry was man's work; primitive tillage 
was woman’s or slave’s work. 

In post'Classical times end at present the conception of the 
Vaishya as a "peasant" has completely vanished. Even in eerly 
historical times trade was held to be the true occupation of the 
Vaishya, Vaishya and t}dnik (trader) being considered identical. 
A caste claiming Vaishya rank today seeks to prove that it always 
was a trader caste. 

The removal of tho peasantry from status equality with urban 
propertied and income groups probably was determined by a 
number of factors. Feudalization was doubtless the first, patH- 
cnonial fiscalizatioo and prebendalizadon the second. Even In 
classical times the Vaishya were held to exist in order to be 
“consumed* by the higher estates. In the Middle Ages the 
Vaishya was of interest to die higher estates only as a taxpayer. 

Medieval India was a land of villages. The size of a kingdom 
was stated in terms of the numbers of its villages, that is to soy, 
tax units. In later times they were stated in bkhs—rent units 
based upon tax assessment. Tho land tax was and remains the 
absolutely decisive source of finance and the most important 
object of enfeoffment and prebend formation. 

In classical times the king was called the “taker of the sixth 
part," for cne-sixth of the harvest, the andeat traditional land 
tax, was considered reasonable. Actually the tax bad been raised 
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to that Ifivel sad-< 0 DCrajy (o old doctrino-reached such heights 
that the theory developed ascnbiDg land mooopoly to the king. 
In Bengal and some South Indian conquest tenitaries this prob* 
ahty approached reality. 

We owe to B. H. Baden^Powell dw comprehensive investiga' 
tioQ of the Indian village. As sources for his investigation he 
utilized the British tax assessment For the re$t» the icsciiptioQs 
00 moQuments and literary sources, throw only scanty light on 
the past of the Indian peasant However, since the time of the 
Mogul rule, and often earlier, fiscal interest was decisive for the 
position of the peasants with respect to others. Since that time 
the (primarily administrative) issue has been: Who is to assume 
tax liability? 

When each field is separately assessed and each village land- 
owner is liable for the tax on his property the village is a 
Hpotodri or RoiyctvaH village. In this case there is no landlord. 
Instead, the andent clan charismatic village head (pcttal) is 
considered to be a government official invited with great au- 
thorityi and he gatlm the taxes. In central India the patel holds 
the tax-free and inhedtable Watan land as a Idnd of hereditary 
fief, as a village may. The petd lives in a centrally located, often 
fortified residence. A village ‘‘moHc” (tract of land) beyond Che 
cultivated acreage does not exist today; this land belongs to the 
state, which alone can grant the right of settiemeot on it. 

Conditions axe different when a circle of owners has joint 
liability to the state for the tax levy payable as a lump sum 
iiamej. Such a circle of proprietors oftM has a paneho/jot as a 
representative organ and is authorized to issue administrative 
decrees concerning the villagers and the village mark, the waste¬ 
land. The panchoyat leases for rent the 6el^ of d)e village to 
peasants, village exaftsmen. and village traders. At its own dis¬ 
cretion die panckoyttt partitions the wasteland and separates 
and distributes limd (deemesne land) from the village 
mark among the respe c tive pertidpants and the village com¬ 
munity as a whole and possil^ pei mi a temporary leases of the 
latter. In such a village there is no paUi with a paramount posi¬ 
tion based on charismatic prerogatives; ratoer a iamhordor (ad¬ 
ministrator) may represent the coiruDOD interests of the villagers 
against the fiscal authorities. T.arid allotments and corresponding 
tax obligations may be distributed among the partidpants as 
hereditary quotas (pnSH). Hence sudr villages are called pattu 
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dori, or according to other standards (particularly the individual 
owuer’s ability to pay), bluiiachara villages. 

Baden-Powell rightly assumes that paltidari villages de¬ 
veloped out of landlord’s estate. Zamindoh villages are owned 
by single lords and are often found today. Even the Kautaliya 
Aitbacastra cited above, contains the advice to mortgage the 
wasteland to an available guarantor of the ta:i levy. The au¬ 
thenticity of the statement is assured for the Raja’s economic 
ebargos^though not his strictly pobtical rigbts-were divisible 
and inscriptions frequently rep^ donations of villages at defi¬ 
nite quotu (vritH) to a plurs^ty of Brahmans. 

Baden-Powell,*^ however, assumes (he same origin for the 
hhoickara villages, except that the quotas presumably have dis¬ 
appeared. This assumption is not convincing, however, for to 
this day tax assessments may lead to the deliberate transmuta- 
dOQ of raiyatvari^^ villages into bhciachara villages with joint 
tax liability and jurisdiction over the village meric. 

We owe to Baden-Powell the sharp distinctions between dif¬ 
ferent types of modern village communities. Moreover, he 
brought into clear focus the retention of the sib and phratry 
(he says *'cian”) as the basis of the land leases of the overlords. 
He also called attention to the significance of land surpluses in 
early times for the structure of the village. The following propo¬ 
sitions of BadeD'Fowell suggest analogy to other Asiatic areas 
and will be retained: (1) Completely collective tillage (agrarian 
communism) of villages was not the primeval structure of rural 
India. In any case it was not of importance for the later struc¬ 
ture of agrarian society. (2) The tribe (and possibly its sub¬ 
division, the military usoclatlon of the phratry) considered 
itself to be possessor of the occupied territory and repulsed at¬ 
tacks on it. (3) The ancient Indian village did not have a village 
‘'common"—at least not necessarily—and rights to the “common" 
were not integral to peasant's holdings in the European 
sense. This resulted from the abundance d land aod the per¬ 
sistence of phratry organization. (4) Seignorial prerogatives 
based on a feudal structure, similar or equivalent to that of the 
Occident, have hardly played a role in the sUucture of agrarian 
India The social structure of agrarian India, rather, was deter¬ 
mined, on the ODC hand, by the sib and phratry (clan) com¬ 
munity of conquerors, and on the other, by the leases of tax 
prebends. (5) Gearing of ti;e land, on the one hand, and con- 
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quAtt, OD the other, coostituted the iDOSt anciept titles to Ucd- 
holdiog. 

The preseot-day stratum cd Usd cultivators are called ttpri, 
"occupants* is offidal language. Concretely, they are tee pec^ 
who plou^ the land and pay the rents to the partners of the 
pottidari and hhakham conunvuuty. Since the British reform 
laws, they now stand with respect to property relatioos In a situ¬ 
ation analogous to that q£ Irish tenants since Gladstone's agraiUa 
reforms. Obviously this was not teeir origina] situation. 

Classical literature, particularly tee law boohs, but also the 
Jautkas and (he auChots of their tene.** know neither the lord’s 
manor nor the present-day "joint village." Land piirchase and 
semi^tenancy, not on village land, however, are to be found. 
AUmende (pasture land) and viUige herdsmen are found In 
Korth Zodi^ Originally the right of preemption of village asso¬ 
ciates in contrast to outsiders is unquestioned. South Indian 
villages sometimes jote together to form a new community unit.** 
Village commusities Mmetimes receive grants from the long,** 
and sometimes they act collectively, for example, as donators 
with their pcnch representing the community.^ From these facts 
It Is clear that there etisted a pdmaiy Milage community" In¬ 
dependent of tax liabiUtiee; it had to exist w^rever settlements 
of conquerors faced the conquered 

The Indian field system could not consist of scattered holdings 
lying in different fidds in the manner of the Cennao system. To 
io sure, the pattii are often dispersed because of differential soil 
qualities (rotation of plots occurs spoiedicaJy) but on the whole 
tee scattered plots axe large and do not represent calculable 
blocks of comparable sixe. Landholding was determined by the 
number of ploughs a man crwoed and hence the land he had to 
woric. Since, initially, there was an abundance of available land, 
calculation was unnecessary. Water, however, was an economic 
good, for irrigation purposes and. as Baden-Fowell erophuixed. 
anyone who would have taken liberties with it would have met 
resistance. There were redistributions of land in order to equallxe 
bvelihoods. As a result of increasing lax pressure, phenomena 
sirnUai to those foimd in Hussia occwred. Tax assessment deter¬ 
mined the rig^t (and possibly the duty) to laW, 

Strong, sMondary community relations always developed 
where fertiU^ was based on irrigation. Water shares were doubt¬ 
lessly apportioned according to coste Such irrigation projects, 
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however, covdd serve as the basis for extensive ecoQomic dlb 
ferentiatioa. To be sure, lake reserves of water asd their impl^ 
ments were often established as foundations. 

More often, however, rich entrepreneurs individually or jointly 
constructed them, supplying water for rent, This was the origin 
of the Vater lords* of South India. 

An even more important source of property privilege was 
"wotan land,*^* the land of the village chief, priest, accountant, 
and at times other village servants. Such laud was hereditary 
and later became alienable. Above all, tiiese officials either en¬ 
joyed tax freedom or paid only fixed taxes in contrast to the 
b^est shares of peasants which, in practice, (though not In 
theory) could be increased. Under the rule of the Maharattas 
office prebendaries sought, at least in their own villages, to take 
the watan land into their own bands, no matter from what 
sources they drew their Income. It became a point of honor for 
the socially dominant strata to retain this office prebend in the 
family. Indeed, the higher the taxdoad mounted the more d«« 
slrable waten land became. It was, therefore, much sought-after 
as a pure investment opportunity by the bigh^t strata ot society. 

The ancient epics of North India were familiar with the service 
prebend. Such service prebends varied in sixe, in terms of the 
rank of office, from rents of lots to the rents of entire cities. 
Obviously, the old patrimonial monarchy bad sought to prevent 
watan land from turning into hereditary property rights and, in 

S articular, into land-holdings. Later the Maharattas attempted 
ut by DO means fully succeeded in preveoting the same thing 
in the South. 

Initially, the special quality of watan land derived from its 
role in the status situation of the s'lUege chief. More exactly it 
was land possessed by the charismatically endowed sib of the 
village chieftain in returu for service. There were a considerable 
number of similar titles attached to the status qualities of the 
owner. In particular, the complete monopolization of Aryan 
village lands by the conquerors and the dispossession of the con¬ 
quered must have established dlffierencas, the development of 
which can no bnger be assessed. We do, however, have con¬ 
firming evidence of titles to land, "the right of Brahman pre¬ 
bends,” and espedalJy frequent inscriptions from the Indian 
Middle Ages stating a right to laud possession known as 
bkuTnichchida which doubtlessly indicates an hereditary land* 
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holding exempt from erbitr&xy tix r&isee. ’Hiese derived from 
the sUtiis position of the entitled sib end its clan charisma. 

Generally the members d the privileged assodatio&s (‘'joint 
villages”) of rent-receiving landJo^ clahn their partnership as 
a birth right (mirori is translated by Baden-Powell as *birth 
right*) derived from membership in a eharismatic (princely) 
Man , la fach all land bearing an hereditary title and (possible) 
fixed rent is technically called “miroa.* The “miraai* quality of 
possessions vas ivixnarily determined by the hereditary status 
of the sib and later the caste. However, such landlords formed 
classes which, even when they did die managing themselves, 
refused as long as poeribU to lay hand to the plough, thus to 
avoid the ritualist degradation that occasionally oceuired among 
impoverished Rajputs and other distinguished landowners. In 
the records of the Indian Middle Ages "village inhabitants” (as 
an estate obviously not declassed) appear as witnesses, donators, 
or ‘'rural people* alongside the royal sib, the officials, and urban 
traders. In sud) cases we cannot be certain whether the refer¬ 
ence is to landlords, genuine peasants, or soma middle group. 
It is most probable” that as a rule they were landlords. While 
generally excellent In tbdr presentation of die various castes, 
the census reports are unclear on this point Naturally, the dif¬ 
ferences among the rural strata are at present quite fluid. Two 
groups of villagers obviously have best maintained tbelr place 
as “independent* peasants (in the Cennan sense):* the Khumbi 
in the West and North and the Vellalar in die South. The first 
appeared primarily in areas where die structure of rural society 
was basically determined by military rather than financial dif- 
ferontlatioo—usuaUy the separation of Imigbts and professional 
soldiers from peasaots. As is usual io such cases, social difier- 
estiation was eeseutially less rigid.” 

The VeUalar, bowe^, represent the old class (previously 
mentioned) of freemen (landlords) who were "rusticated* under 
patrimo&iaiism and the domination of the soldier army, and 
vidio were degraded in caste rank after the consummation of the 
Hindu system. From both cartes are recruited the most effident 
and businesslike cultivators of India; the Ehunbis in particular 
appear quite receptive to modem economic methods; for ex¬ 
ample, they are inclined to invest fiidr savings in factories and 
securities. 


'Sdf-employcd'’ pcaww; Id ifais case, ewMr^jpenttrs. {£dt.) 
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In general, among tbe relatively high-tanVang rural castes are 
to ht found a Dumber o£ Hinduizcd tribes, such as the Jat, Cujar, 
Kocb. Some, extremes of settled landowners, derive fmm castes 
of former professional soldiersi the scattered remainders repre¬ 
sent nonnoble landlords who are considered relatively dis¬ 
tinguished. 

To some extent, in times of continuous feuds the free peasants 
through commendation could become village tenants, Invested 
with political power. Occasionally, also, this occurred through 
indebtedness or simply through acute or chronic acts of vio¬ 
lence.** However, the great mass of Indian peasants were not 
declassed for such reasons. Rather, the financial system of the 
great kingdoms reduced them to mere subjects for rent squeeze. 
They could not receive consideration as members of “twice- 
bom" castes. 

Multitudes of more or less completely Hindulzed native tribes 
are to be found among the peasants; ritual reasons alone pre¬ 
vent their reception as Valshya. In one Inscription ** a prince of 
the region of lodhpur boasts of having chased out the Ahlr, and 
established the mWui/en-that is, the Brahmans, prakriH (which 
the translator would like to interpret to mean Kshatilya), and 
the Valshya. Generally, and except where ritual impuri^ was 
involved, Hindulzed tribes were viewed as “pure Shudras." Die 
VellaDar, however, were never believed to belong to the Shudra. 

lo short, the caste-fato of the peasants bore traces of the 
social changes which resulted from the fiscalism of the bureau¬ 
cratic state. A series of conditions, in part general, in part 
specifically Indian, cooperated to bring this about. 

The loss of sodal class by the common freemen in tl)e occi¬ 
dental Middle Ages was connected wltb their separation from 
the circle of the militarily trained, and hence from fiill-fiedged 
membership In the warrior community which developed into 
professional knights. Econonucally, this development was caused 
by the Increase in population, which, in cooperation with gen¬ 
eral culture conditions, led to intensified husbandry. Intensive 
agriculture required increasingly the competence of the freeman 
who Uved off his famil/s labor. Thus he became economically 
less Emd less expendable and padfistic. In contrast to the free¬ 
man of Tacitus' report, the mass of freemen had to take lo the 
plough. In the Occident plougbmenship did not declass men to 
tbe same degree as in historical India, as the Roman Clncinnatus 
legend (a propaganda legend) and Nordic examples indicate. 
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For India certaio factors icisforced those sonnally 

tending to down-grade the peasant In all the world induding 
the andeat Occident, die de^opoent of the cities and the civil 
classes has led to the social depredation of the pisemg (peas* 
ants) For the ptaeng did not participate in the conventions of 
cultured urban society, militarQy and economically he could 
not keep abreast of its devetopcDent The same opposition of 
urban and rural people (paairo and ianapadc) is evinced in 
Indian sources of all kinds. In this connection, however, the 
special drcumstances la India must be taken into account. 

Ai we shall see,* Indian luban development facilitated the 
emergence of the priodple of ahtmaa whJ^ is observed by the 
pacifist salvation ^glons, by Buddhism, and most striedy by 
Jainism. With the de^opmeat of the principle of ohinuo, die 
peasant who is plowing destroys wonns and insects, was net 
only declassed but ritually degraded. The peasant was reduced 
to even lower status than be bad bad in Jewry and (andent and 
medieval) Christendom; and aotne traces of dds status remained 
after the disappeerance or curtailment of the urban salvation 
rellgioas. 

Animal husbandry, as it was a bloody business, sank deeply 
in sodal estimation. The cultivation of a number of special crops 
—vegetables, tobacco, beets, and others—was held to be de¬ 
grading and indeed defiling for various ritualistic reasons. 
Finally, the increasing empharis on literary culture and learning 
as the supreme religious and status qualification in place of 
magical charisma led to the sodal oppression of the peasant- 
a pheoomenen which appears as well in Judaic Palestine and in 
medieval Christendom (for ezample, In Thomas Aquinas). 

Often it goes unnotic^ that in Christendom the peasant has 
come to his present pocition of honor and esteem only since die 
development of rationalism and scepticism among the bourgeois 
classes lias turned the (diurdies, for support of their power, to 
the traditionalist instmets of the peasants. 

In andent times peasant peoples gave precedence to animal 
husbandry in the vocaticmal ra^ order. *niis was foUowed by 
tillage. T^ade and especially mooeydeoding*^ was everywhere 
suspect and scorned lAter, however, trade was considoed far 
superior. Trade came to be rated higher, if for no other reason 


* Pvt B, paiticolady die Wftien oo the Jains. {£di.) 
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thac that anloial husbandry necessitated operations such as 
oastratioD. 

This is a radical reversal of the rank order of Vedic times. In 
the Vedas the merchant (ptini) appears ooly as a wanderer* as 
a rule from strauge tribes* haggling by day* stealing by night, 
collecting his riches in secret hordes, hated by God because he 
acts the miser against gods (in sacrifice) and men* especially 
holy singers and priests. Therefore, the “godless treasures” 
the merebant stand in contrast to the wealth of the nobles who 
fill the bands of singers and priests. “AH,’' the rich, the mighty, 
has, therefore, an evil rad a good meaning* as Pischel and Celd* 
ner have observed.** He is the most sought*after, bated, and 
envied of men^ one cannot be alone with him peacefully: be U 
fat and haughty, especially when he fails to pay singers and 
priests other than his own. He should ^vs, and give again; when 
he does, he is the “darling of gods“ and men. But the merchant 
simply does not do thfs. 

At any rate, even the Atliararvaveda** contains a prayer for 
the increase of the money which the merebant takes to market 
in order to make more money. All primitive religion honors 
wealth. Indeed, Indra is considered the god of the merchants 
and the Rigveda permits wealth to gain Heaven.** Wealth gives 
even the Shudra Influeoce, for the priest accepts tlielr money. 

The odium of trade disappeared completely in the time of 
the city development Molded wealtli and trade remain the 
typical qualifications of the Vaishya in the Indian Middle Ages 
and* at present However, the Vaishya have undergone many a 
crisis in their caste rank. As in the Occident during the time of 
the power of die guilds and the blossoming of the cities* a caste 
such as that of the goldsmiths was highly esteemed. In some 
territories even today goldsmitlis hold first place and almost 
parallel the rank of Brahmans. It Is noteworthy that North Indian 
sources considered them the typical guild of profligate char* 
latans.** 

Similarly, tome other Bengal trader castes* which in the dma 
of the establishment of the great kingdoms served as money* 
lenders of princes were ranked as Vaishyns at the 2 enlth of 
their power, and later as degraded Shudra castes. According to 
reports, this resulted from oooflicts with the Sena kings* espe¬ 
cially with Vallala Sena. Modem claimaats for rank elevadoa 
usually blame him for having overthrown the old caste ranis. 
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The evidence coDviDcuig tbat &e patrimoxiu] bureaucr&tic 
dominion brought about dkanges here as in the case of the noble 
castes. The present-day caste order in Bengal bears traces of a 
catastrophy. In otha* territories there is evidence of a decay or 
stagnation in the deveJopznent of bourgeois power whidr often 
blurred the boundary lic^ between die Vaishya and Shudia. 

The pTes«Dt><lay trading castes of high rank are only in part 
ancient urban mefchint castes. In part they grew out of die 
nion(^li5tic trade organizations whidr the patrimonial prince 
called into being; and not every trader caste is necessarily a 
caste of high rank. Some of than, Indeed, are impure and prob* 
ably developed out of pariah tribes which jnonc^iolized the re* 
spective trade. Once again admimstrative history is mirrored in 
caste relations. 

Money economy developed in India at about the time of the 
rise of HeQeoism In ocddeotal trade. Overseas and caravan 
trade with Babylon and later with Egypt existed far earlier. In 
India, as in Ballon, the procurement oi coined money, that is, 
money In some way signed, later stamped, or molded metal 
blocks of a certain wd^t, remained at first a private afialr of 
the great trader families with a trusted coinage.*^ 

Silver, the contemporary metal of India's currency was not 
produced in India. Cold, which the great klogs of the early 
centuries used for coins, was produced in but small amounts. 
The treaitires of precious metal came from trade with the West 
and can be estimated by the booty figures of the Mohammedans. 
Such treasures served essentially boarding purposes, although 
it is perhaps no mere accident tKat one of the periods of flower* 
ing guild power or a renaissance of guild power during the 
seco^ century aj. coiodded with the great influx of money 
from the Roman Empire and the coinage of ourii coins of the 
Roman type. The rulers of the Maurya Dynasty, including 
Ashoka, ^d not as yet mint coins oi their own. The influx of 
precious metals from Greece and Rome stimulated the great 
hxigs of die first century aj>. to do so while the old private coins 
and ersatz coloage long remained in carculation. 

In India, as in Babylon, the lack of a state coinage did not 
hinder the rise of capitalist trade and political capitalism. From 
around the seventh century B.C. for ahnost a thousand year 
period capitalism developed and expanded. The market ap* 
peered and became the admioistrative center. In times as late 
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thd rule of the Mahaiattas, villages without markets ( mouza) 
were licked for purposes of administration to the kusfut, the 
market towns (a land of motrokoniia in the sense of late An* 
tiquity). The cities lost their initial character as mere princely 
f(»ti£catioDS (pufo, migura). They acquired—particularly on the 
sea coasts—a secdon which in its structure was rebted to the 
ancient seat of the prince and in its form, as the merco^o in Italy, 
(the economic market, the place where buying and selling oc* 
curred was related) to the piosza (d^l campo dcUa signoria), 
the place where, on public summons, the militia was reviewed 
and tournaments held, Evidence of these functions is clearly 
retained, in presest*day Siena, in the layout of dual squares, 
before and behind the paiezzo pubUcco, and In the dualism of 
casdo (kasbah) and market (^taar) in Islamic cities. A de* 
scHption of the Tamil city of Kaviripaddinam, from the period 
shortly before our chronology, may serve ns illustration. 

Located In the trading city are most of the bazaars, workshops, 
Sind homes of the pnuorwi (occidental) merchants. Located in 
die royal dty are the luxury crafts: the Bralimans, doctors, 
astrologers, bards, actors, musicians, fiowei'decorators, pearl- 
string-makers, and absentee landlords. Between the two city dis¬ 
tricts extends the market place. The Tamil kings kept Roman 
mercenaries.^^ 

Rich nobles moved Into the cities to consume their rents. 
According to one chronicle only die owners of one kror equal¬ 
ing 100 lakhns (the measuring unit for the great prebends ac¬ 
cording to their aumber of villages and rents) were permitted 
to dwell in tlic city.** There now appeared tbe possibility of 
accumulation of wealth through trade as well as rent. 

Caravnn trade was typically organized by caravan leaders and 
the guilds (crenf, later called gene) rivaled the knighthood and 
priesthood in power. The king became financially dependent on 
the guUds with no means of controlling them other than playing 
them off against one another or bribery. Even in the epics** the 
king, after a defeat, expresses his concern about them (except¬ 
ing his relatives and the priests). In several cities a gcotile- 
charlsmatic chief appears at the head of the guilds, a chief 
representing the interests of the citizenry before the king. The 
elders of die guild (marhherrtn) stand at his side as an ad¬ 
visory body. This was, for example, tbe case in Ahmadhabad 
Now the three genteel estates were those of the secular and 
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prifistly Doble &cd the trader. They were often considered peers, 
they often iotennarried, they bad concourse with princes on 
equal footing. 

The merchants financed the wars of the princes and had diem 
znortgage or lease prerogatives to them as individuals or to their 
guild. And like the “commune” in the Occident especially in 
France, the sworn brotherhood of the ruling estates also In 
India^^ encroached upon the land. The intellectual aristocracy 
of the priesb, the knightly nobles, and the bourgeoise plutocracy 
competed for social influence. Even rich artisans, i.e., those who 
participated in trade, trafficked with the prince. Some of the 
artisans, at least, bad apparently free choice of occupation. It 
was a time in which people of all classes, even the Shudra, were 
able to obtain political power. 

The rising patrimonial prince with his disciplined army and 
officialdom was Increasin^y embarrassed by the power of the 
guilds and hls financial dependence on them. We leam that a 
vanik (trader) denied a war loan to a king with the comment 
that the dhar^ of princes was not to conduct war, but to pro¬ 
tect peace and peaceful prosperity of the citizens. He added, 
however, that the loan could perhaps bo given anyway if the 
Idng were able to provide a suitable castle as security. There is 
described, furthermore, the great rage the king discharged at a 
banquet when the trader castes refused to take their place 
among the Shudras where the lord chamberlain had referred 
them and they left under protest. When these events were com¬ 
municated by the officials to the king, he degraded these castes 
below the ^udras. Whether or not tbo actual events of the 
account of the Vellala Cbarita^^ are true, they obviously indicate 
typical states of tension. 

The antagonism between princely officials and bourgeois 
plutocrats was natural. The ^utaliya Arthasastra supplies evi¬ 
dence for this in the damnation of the goldsmiths who may partly 
have controlled ancient private coinage, and who were, partly, 
money-lenders to princes. Added to tbelr weaknesses In num¬ 
bers certain peculiarly Indian conditions bad fateful conse- 
queoces for the bourgeoisie in their struggle against the patri- 
mooial prince: first, was the absolute pac^sm of the salvation 
religions, Jainism and Buddhism, which were propagated, 
roi^hly, at die same time ae the development of fbe dties. (The 
possible causal interrelationship between urbanism and the 
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salvatiOQ religions and ib sigoiScaoce will be discussed below.) 
Second, there was the undeveloped but established caste system. 
Both these factors blocked the developcneat of the militaiy power 
of the dtizeory; pacifism blodced it in ^iodple and the castes 
in practice, by hindering the establishment of a polit or com* 
rmme in the European sense. 

Under such drcumstances the army of Hoplites of the ancient 
polit could not develop. Impossible, too, were tbe summons of 
the guilds and the armies o( condotberi of the medieval occi« 
dental city, both of which led in military technique. For example, 
the army of the Florentines was the fir^ in Europe, ao far as we 
can tell, to utilize firearms. To be sure, Megasthenea knew self- 
governing dties.** Vaicali at the tune was a free dty; a council 
of 5000, is to say all those wbo could contribute an elephant, 
governed through a uparaya (viceroy).** ^Vhile the epics tell of 
kingless lands it held them to be unclassical-usuaUy one should 
not live in diem.** This view agrees widi ibe int e rest dhiatloa 
of the priest who is ecoDoaiJcally and sodally dependent on die 
king, '^e beginnings of status privileges are to be found. The 
ancient assemblies ifontUi and a^ha) cS the people were indeed 
either assemblies of armies or from early thnea-iJ in the epics— 
legal assemblies in wbidi speakets on tbe law qualified by their 
ch^ma, or by their postdon as elders io Inte^ireting the law. 
Without these elders the epics did not recogniae the assemblies 
as lawful sobbos.** 

In tbe epics tbe long sought council from bis relatives and 
friends. At the time, the nobles, (actually the top officials), 
occasionally formed a royal coundL In Soudi India considerable 
restrictions of royal prerogatives cootiimed into the Middle 
Ages. There were representative assemblies with rlghb similar 
to those of our estates. In tbe cities, according to the epics, city 
elders*^ and dtizens (potimb)*** are to be found alongside the 
priests who, with the increasing administration of scribes, gain 
greater promsoeikee as officials. In tbe later parts of the epics 
the priests are found almost alotse as advisors of the lung. 

By DOW the city had become *a place where learned priests” 
are located * somewhat in die manner of tbe early medieval 
civttas as the place of a bishop. Tbe king derived a certain quota 


* From Max Wthar, p. 2S6 f. Whaiv Weber iWenu dbdpIlM rather 
than /vaarnu as dedstve. (Cdr.) 
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of his officials for urban adroinistraHon from the Vaish)« casto 
when they were rich, and from the Shudra caste when they were 
virtuous {these obviously served a$ the collectors of liturgies or 
taxes from the guild).*® 

Now it is always tiie royal officials who do ihs administratis^ 
work. As far as is kaown^ a republican city administration in the 
occidental manner has nowhere been devdoped in a lasting and 
typical form, regardless of hosv clearly beginnings have pointed 
in this direction. In most Indian cities, £e king and lUs staff 
always have remained dominant no matter what consideration 
they might have made io the single case to the power of the 
guilds As a rule, guild power remained pure money power, not 
backed by an independent military organization. Hence it col¬ 
lapsed as soon as the princes found it expedient to depend upon 
priests and officials. 

In India, too, the power of capital was great wherever nume> 
OU8 petty princes sought its support. In the long run, as every¬ 
where else, however, capital could not retain independent power 
against the great kingdoms. 

The Brahmans and the kings played o9 the intrlnsioally 
superior caste organization against the guilds. The caste could 
punish recalcitrant members with excommunication; as we Imow, 
sacredotal means of coercion wero of paramount slgniffcance for 
the economic history of our Middle Ages, too. A guild might 
attempt to secure observance of its rules; for example, restr^nt 
of competition among its mombors belonging to different castes. 
Ultimately, in such cases, the guilds could do so only by re¬ 
questing that the castes employ tlieir sanctions or by calling on 
the king.®^ After the defeat of guild power tho kings often com¬ 
missioned traders as royal merchants with extensive monopolies 
in mercantilist interest, investing them with high rank in a 
fashion quite similar to that of modem occidental history. 

However, the ancient independence of the guilds, and their 
role as representative of the citizenry against the king was gone. 
At any rate, they were hardly to be found throu^out India. 
Under the dorninion of the Mahrattas the market was an ad¬ 
ministrative center, but each market by itself; hence in cities 
having several markets, the various city districts with their 
markets were separately organized, like rural market places 
(kuscha). There is nothing comparable to true self-government 
in the occidental manner. In some ports of India, particularly in 
the South during the Middle Ages, certain social privileges and 
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monopolies continued to exist as survivals of the andeot position 
of the guild and of privileged royal cnerdiants. We do not know 
the content and privileges in sin^ cases and they gradually dis* 
solved into purdy titular pceiogatfves. 

Tamil kings granted the ri^ts of auiueoftnam and fmml« 
granam m one city to strangers and mendiants, in one case to a 
Jew.*^ The substance of the rigbb cannot, it seems, be ascer¬ 
tained. Tbe first one, tbe *five caste ri^t* may perhaps signify 
membership in a mohafon corporatioD of artisans in North Indian 
manner as waU as a trading monopoly with respect to tbe five 
crafts. These “five crafts* are undoubtedly those practiced by 
the five legendary sons ci tbe craftsman’s ^ Visvakarma: iron, 
wood, copper, brass, stone, gold, and silver work which we shall 
discuss below. 

In a second case certain trades are expressly derignated as 
subordinate to tbe privileged ones and tbe redpient of the grant 
is designated as *Lord of the City." It is mentioned that a com¬ 
mission monopoly (putting out system?) and tax exemption be 
included in his privilege. For the rest certain revenues and 
honorific rights are connected with dieso positions such as the 
right to festive garments, sedans, umbrellas, lamps, music, etc. 

The rise and fall of many commercial strata In tbe monopo¬ 
listic system of the patrimonial princes is still evident in the 
position of coDtemporary todian trader castes. Tbe caste of the 
Lamani or VanfanJ, also known as Banfari in tbe Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, are for example, a ntigrmtory guest tribe, who at ooe time 
controUed tbe salt and corn trade in tbe weatem Hindu states 
and who followed tbe armies as reported during tbe sixteentli 
century. Perhaps they represent a background element of tbe 
present'day Vania (Bania) caste. 

Traces of tbe andent guild organization and also of the 
mahafant tbe guild biotberbood, survive in parts of the Cuja- 
rats.^ In fact, die name mahofon, meaning poppic grasso (big 
people), was by no oseans restricted to the guilds. Bather, die 
inscriptions sb^ that, origioally, Md>)es (generally the Brah¬ 
mans in tbe country and under certain conditions die members 
of other twicfr-boin castes) were referred to as mehaian. During 
tbe guild epochs, however, and in die guild dties the term re¬ 
ferred to members of tbe guilds; in various regions of western 
and central North India, there are trado $ub-<astes which to 
tlw day claim the designation mehefon for themselves. 

Some castes belong to the ancient trading estate of tbe Vaniks, 
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and ixiaintEin tbeir old rank posidon lo diis day except for cer* 
taio sects such as the Jains, organized and mosopoli^g trade 
as a qussi>caste. (It wdl he discussed later.) Among the former 
belong particularly the Bhaniya who are widely diffused espe¬ 
cially in West India. On the whole they are co rj e c t Hindus 
(vegetarians and teetotallers), wearing the holy helt, while in 
Bengal, the territory of (be strictest petrunoaial bureaucratio 
organization due to tbe activities oi the Sena kings, the ancient 
trader castes of the Candhahaniks and Subamabaniks have since 
descended to low rank. 

The Bhaniya, to be sure, have changed their ritual sufficiency 
to facilitate dis^t journeys which, as we shall see, are suspect 
to Hinduism. Tbe degree of adaptability to modem conditioni 
varies among the trading castes,, depen^g upon the extent to 
which their caste rules permit d>ein to set up branch establish¬ 
ments and travel in order to visit patrons. Tbe Bhaniya especially 
are relatively unrestricted in respects and hence "more 
modem” than other castes. 

The eeoAomlctUy ascending castes of liquor tnders are for 
ritualistic reasons almoit never admitted as peers by the ancient 
trader castes. Details are out of place here. The foregoing in¬ 
dicates bow extensively the present-day Vaisbya castes bear the 
traces of India’s histoid hte and political make-up, espedally 
the fate of its dtuenry. 

A further residue of andent feudal timM {$ found In the 
present, relatively favorable caste rank of such occupational 
castes as die bar^ (of the widely diffused caste of the Bhats), 
astrologers, genealogists, posters of horo sc opes, who were for¬ 
merly indispensable for every princely court and distinguished 
family and who are today indispensable as well for broad strata 
of low anti-Brahmankal castes. They belong In most cases to 
the twice-bom and rank often hehre (be Vaisbya class. The 
high rank of the previously mentioned intellectiial aristocracy of 
the Baidya (physicians), too, hangs together with dieir relation 
to distinguished bouses. 

Quite a few castes which formerly were and still are artisans 
da^ Vaisbya rank. Personal appearance in the market by re¬ 
spectable castes was held to be degrading and occasionally led 
to caste sd^ism. Sach artisans as claim caste rank do so when 
they work up their own raw materials and offer ffieir product for 
sale, which usually yields them the polite address of txinik (mer- 
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chant}. Hus brings us to the booudaries oi ^ Sbudra castes, 
castes which were the piOaxs of lodiaa industry.** 

4. The Shtidras 

AMONG the mdustriaJ castes two groups were outstaodiog. First 
we must comider a socially, ie., ritualisti<^y degraded caste 
which was able neither to give water to Brahmans nor employ 
them as bouse priests. Since aB castes of the South can accept 
water only from their reepective members, only the latter cri* 
terion applies there. In additioo to Us very difierent elements 
the Sbudn class comprises primarily the andect village crafts, 
hence artisans and workers who have no fuU right to the land. 
Such workers and artisans receive garden land, wages in bod or 
money, and their work from times of early settlement has been 
an indispensable supplement to the household economy of the 
peasants. 

The peers of these wceken and artisans were and are the re* 
miining village servants whose local composition varied widely 
from place to place, often including the village piests. It (s quite 
probable that they constituted the historic nucleus of the 
ancient Shudra class whidk bad no right to village lands. As a 
rule the interlocal trades, sudk as tie large, ancient weaver 
castes, hold an equivalent position. Of equz^ent rank are the 
tailors, most of the potten, part of the peddler trades, the liquor 
dealers and oil pressers, and. finally, the numerous castes of 
farmhands and small holders. The caste rank of the potters 
varies widely depending on whether they work at the disk or 
use the form, or use oxen or the always'degrading donkey. In 
large territories, where dseee village outriders were niSciently 
numerous, they formed at times a separate community with a 
special pot$l pwlded by the most important trade, for example, 
the carpenters.** 

Ranl^g just above this ritualisticaPy degraded stratum is 
another, substantially kas degraded stratum which is considered 
to be “pure.” lo addition to the whole series of peasant castes, 
which vary in rank in the different regions which contain the 
mass of this dass, there is typically to be found in this stratum 
a qualitatively important category of castes, the so-called 
bJabasakk~ot Nins-part-group. The Nlne'part«group obviously 
forms die kernel c4 the sO'Called Scri-Shufru (pure Shudra). 
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The occupations this group are urban industries and trades: 
betel, perfume, and oil vending, pastry-making, gardening, and 
at times the making of pottery. An equal or superior position is 
occupied by the gold and sHversmlths, lacquer-workers, masons, 
carpenters, silk-decorators, and a series of similarly specifically 
lu;njry or city occupations. O^er castes cccasicnaUy belong to 
this ^up as a result of historical vicissitudes.** Similarly, there 
are Shudra castes of domestic servants of varying types which 
are held to be ''pure." 

These classifications were in no way systematized. At times 
practical necessity played a role In the elevation of an occupa* 
tion. A man rende^g personal service, who is forced, while 
caring for the patron’s person, to toucli him-^a butler or barber, 
for eaampIe-<ould hardly be assigced to an impure caste. For 
the rest, ths view may be correct that artisans who first appeared 
with the development of the city were net village bondsmen 
and hence from the be 0 oning were soda! superiors to these 
menials and therefore also ritually privileged.*^ The industries 
which participated in urban retail trade were in a socially more 
favorable situation because of their personally lodependent eco* 
Domic position. Moreover, during the fio^veriog of the cities they 
often organized into guilds while castes such as the sveavers 
here, as in the Occident, were employed by the guilds for wages 
and placed under strong pressure. Thus the economic structure 
of the ancient city economy, or, better, the beginnings of one as 
it existed in India, casts its shadow into the very present. In any 
caso, urban economy must have had great significance for the 
development of the Shudra class. In ancient literature** the Idea 
may be found diat the city in general was the settlement of 
Shudras, of craftsmen. However, urban economy per se, and the 
later establishment of individual crafts on its soil does net suf¬ 
fice to explain the rank diEerences between the various occupa¬ 
tions. 

The law books** enjoin the Shudra to dutiful ‘'service.* Only 
when be could find no service was he permitted to become an 
Ind^endent trader or craftsman. The sentence allows but one 
condusioD if any: slaves and bondsmen of the overlord, unless 
exploitable in his clkos, received in return for taxes (apophorOy 
ohroh, leibzins) permission for Independent work on own 
account in a manner similar to that of ocddental and oriental 
Antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of Bussia prior to the aboli* 
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tioa of serfdom. Direct evidence for dUs appears to be lacldng. 
Contemporary vestiges of similar condidons, however, are to 
found. Tbere is, for example, a small caste of ‘‘slaves’* in North* 
western India. These are domestic servants who outside their 
duties in the households have been permitted by their maatcrs 
freely to pursue their trades. Also the insigDificance, of compul¬ 
sory slave labor in Indian industry, agrees with this. In any case 
the sources clearly indicate; (1) that bondsmen artisans appear 
alongside ( 2 ) the especially important and characteristically 
Indian village artisans, and (3) urban guild artisans. None ot 
these, however, seems to represent the true archetype of the 
Shudra. 

Four types of craftsman appear in the Indian economic order 
from the epics until the Middle Ages and in part until the 
present. These are: 

(1) Helots of single villages settled on the village outsidrts 
() received a fixed wage in kind or seme land. The work 
of these artisans almost always takes the form of strict wage 
labor, that is to say, the patron furnishes all materials (helot 
handicrafts). 

(2) Artisans settled in separate, self*goveming villages of 
their own.^^ There they offered for sale their services or wares 
made from their own raw materials or they sold their products 
personally or through traders in distant markets, or, fixially, they 
worked at the places of their patrons (tribal handicraft). 

(3) Artisans who were settled by a king, prince, temple, or 
landlord oo their lands. Such artisans could be either bond or 
free men but were in any case subject to servitude. They sup- 
phed the lord’s demand for goods (either oikos or Utuigical 
handicraft). The latter may In part be combined with price 
labor. Since the rise of patrimoniallsm liturgical crafts are repre¬ 
sented primarily by defense workers, by ship-builders and 
armorers who, reportedly, were often forbidden to work for 
private patrons. Blacksmiths and similar craftsmen, too, were 
subject to especially strict controls. (They are the crafts which 
in me early Roman state formed the centuric fabrunu ) 

(4) Independent artisans who settle In definite streets of the 
city and as price workers or wage workers offer their wares or 
their services in a bazaar (bazaar handicraft). A considerable 
part of the group probably were not permanent urban residents 
hut represent an offshoot of the second category. Even at present. 
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we lea rn from Bombay, that the artisao, when aged or suf- 
Bdeotly prosperous, often retires from the dty to his village. At 
any rate, this category does not represent a primary type, nor 
does the third. The princes, especially the rich ones of the trad¬ 
ing cities of South India and Ceylon, recruited artisans from 
ahx for the construction of palaces and temples. The princes 
settled such imported artisans with land in return for their 
service to the courts as constructiou workers and artist crafts¬ 
men Their legal status varies. Alongside such purely liturgical 
artisans, compensated by service benefices and payment in 
kinds, ^ere are to be found contractually free or tariffed wage 
workers who came of their own accord. The size of the la^ 
prebends of the Ceylonese royal craftsmen depended upon the 
nature of their services. Legally the craftsman was free to retire 
at any time from bla service and to renounce his prebend. 

The first category, helot handicraft, may frequently have been 
derived from the second group through the summoning of crafts¬ 
men from pariah tribes who had worked as itinerant joumemea 
at their patrons' places and then settling them in the viiUge. 
The age of helot handicraft actually cannot be stated, for the 
early sources permit no clear insight into the situation of artisans. 
It is highly probable, however, that the development of helot 
handicraft soon followed the establishment of permanent settle¬ 
ments. In all probability the true primary form of such labor is 
that of tribal haodiaaft. 

Iq the primary form of tribal handicraft, a tribe or tribal divi¬ 
sion settled in a village, producing for Increasingly distant 
markets. Possibly, too, members of £e tribe migrated Into the 
neighborhood of princes and courts, there developing new, closed 
handicraft villages. We have reports of such handicraft villages 
precisely in nearby places. 

The journeyman tk the long arrived like the Brahmans at the 
call of a prince and permitted themselves to be settled in his 
territory. These royal artisans enjoyed a high degree of personal 
security. Under tfie Maurya Dynasty anyone who did severe 
bodily injury to an artisan had to face capital punishment. The 
relatively high rank of the Tanti weaver caste in Bengal as com¬ 
pared with tile rank of weavers in other regions may possibly be 
explained by their origin from a royal Bengal craft Apparently 
(and understandably) such royal hwdicraftsmen maintained on 
tlie whole the most distinguished rank among the artisans. Par- 
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ticularly m ^eat epoch of building which followed the intro^ 
duction of stone construction in India (third century B.c) there 
must have been an increased demand for them, especially for 
the newly developed craftsworkers, stonecutters, aod masons. 
Until the time of King Ashoka (third century B.c.) the ancient 
dty of Pataliputra had wooden svaUs. Only under King Ashoka 
was the city fortified by brick walls. At the same time stone 
bouses were built. The Indian Great Kings, too, established their 
bureaucracy, at least in part, as a construction bureaucracy. 
Thus, the increased demand must have elevated the position of 
such craftsmen and benefited the situation of their helpers and 
the decoration workers. 

A similar rise in importance for the craftsmen involved roust 
have been accomplished by the subsequent imports of precious 
metals from the Occident. An important illustration is found in 
the Kammalar artisans of South India and the nearby Islands. 
The rank order of the occupations Is as follows: (1) iron 
workers, (2) wood workers, (3) copper and bronze workers, 
(4) stone and (5) predous metal and jewel workers-the five* 
casto craftsmen,’'^ (Panchvala) as they are named in Mysore. 
Tliey worship Visvakarma as an ancestral lord and vocational 
god aod have—as noted earlier—their own priests. Tliey claim 
high rank, at tunes even Brahmanical descent^^ 

The great and persisting schism In the South between the 
castes of the ‘'right* and left hands* resulted from their insur¬ 
rection against the Brahmans. In any case their rank was In 
general higher than that of the craftsmen of ancient local trades 
as, for example, the potters and weavers. In Malabar diey were 
considered impure, probably because they were schismatics. Yet 
social rank and likewise economic power position resulted often 
from very particular conditions. Such ri^ as develop may ia 
fact cut through one and the same caste. The Sutars In Bombay 
in their role as village carpenters are village servants. Their 
urban caste members became ship-builders and claimed to b^ 
Brahmans. When denied admittauce as Brahmans, they de¬ 
veloped priests of their own and discontinued commensalism 
with the village carpenters. Quite apart from special urban con¬ 
ditions. circumstances may place a piemiuin upon the services 
of the helot artisans. When irregular services or services beyond 
those which are customary are demanded of ti^e helot artisan, 
such as repairs out of season, he is favored by his monopoly 
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position. The village smith especially seems oheo to have raised 
considerable pretensioas in India as elsewhere. 

Literary sources and inscriptions on moQiuneDts show the con* 
siderable scope ol the princ^y oilros and liturgical handicraft’* 
Royal (aod similarly temple) artisans represented high quality 
labor among the Indian artistic crafts. Secure in their prebends 
they could afford the “tune" to manufacture artistic products. 
Commarasvamy mentions without further references a vase in 
Delhi which was produced by three generations of a family of 
royal artisans. Almost always princely officials, and with the 
great Idngs, ministerial committees for Industry developed; these 
offices could hardly have served any other purpose than to super' 
vise tho work of diese artisans.’* 

The substitution of money taxes for corvits is consistent with 
the Varactor of administrative development; it brought these 
artisans into line wid) other trades of the royal dtlee which were 
subject to tax and license obligations. Tax payment was viewed 
as a compensation for trade monopolies’* which were almost al* 
ways guaranteed to some extent to settled artisans. On the other 
band, there is found within the princely oikot the development 
of the ergesterion’* as we know it h'Oin later occidental antiquity, 
especially from Egypt, as well as the Byzantine and Middle* 
Eastern Middle Ages. Where royal grants of artisans to temples 
or Brahmans, or Imlghtly vassals occur we may generally inter* 
prat the documents as referring to cikof or liturgical artisans,” 
Ihcugh not probable it is quite possible that as the king in« 
creulngly ol^ed the right to land and free disposition of tiie 
subjects' economic services, he may also have fanned out helot 
artisans or even tribal artisaos. 

In the time of guild power urban artisans to some extent 
shared the guild's prosperity. Where organized craft guilds often 
charged high initiation fees (varying according to the respective 
craft they might amotmt to several hundred dollars, a small for* 
tune in India at the time). Like merchant guilds, price worker 
guilds developed hereditary membership; they imposed fines 
and controlled witii these sanctions the nature of the work (holi* 
days, work time), and established, above all, guarantees for the 
quality of the wares. As indicated, however, many craftsmen 
were dependent on the traders and their putting'OUt system. The 
self-government of artisans with the development of patrimonial- 
ism shared the fate of the guilds opposite the advancing caste 
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organization and the power of royal bureaucracy. In the cities 
as seats of princes royal guild masters appeared early- Witliout 
question, the king in his financial interest, controlled the crafts 
with increasing severi^. The fiscal Interests of the king may 
well have contributed to the stabilization of the caste order. It 
is necessary to assume, of course, that many guilds turned di¬ 
rectly into castes (or subcastes} or as divisions of pariah tribes 
were not separate from them in the first place. 

Artisan castes, at least the upper crust of the arbsan*arti8ts, 
had a fixed system of apprenticeship. The father, grand unde, 
elder brother took their places as teaching masters and after the 
completion of apprenticeship, as bouse masters to whom all wage 
earnings bad to he sunendared. Apprenticeship under a strange 
master of the caste is found. It followed rigid traditional norms 
and involved reception into the house community, with ooire' 
spending submission to the master. In theory, an apprentice had 
to acquire basic technology as prescribed by the Sllpa Castra, 
a product of priestly scholarship. Therefore, stonecutters were at 
times held to be a caste of literati and had the title acarya 
(teacher, master). The ocddental parallel to this vacillating 
position is that of the “arebiteot^ at the time of the construction 
of Gothic domes, a problem treated by Hasack. 

In general, the tools of the Indian artisan were technically so 
simple that many of them were self-made. Among some handl* 
crafts the tools were worshipped as quasl*fetlshes and the caste 
often honors them even at present in ibt Dasahra*festlval. Along¬ 
side other traditional traits, this stereotyping of tools wos one of 
the strongest handicaps to all technical development. The 
parallel in the fine arts was the stereotyping of models and the 
rejection of all designlag after nature. Among some building 
crafts, particularly among baodicrafts working with sacred ob¬ 
jects, elements of techni^ procedure (e.g., painting the eye of 
a saaed picture) assumed oharaoter ^ a magically relevant 
ceremony which had to follow definite rules. Any change of 
technique required often—with usually negative resulb—the con¬ 
sulting of an oracle, as the potters once found in the goddess 
Bhagavati. 

It is difficult to determine in detail how long strict caste 
closure of various royal and urban handicrafts has existed in 
various territories. Several handicrafts may work closely together. 
Thus Colonel Hendley found a combination of wood, stone, and 
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metd work in North [aipui.^ But as a rule it is accompanied 
by strict guarantee of hereditary patronage. 

The lowest caste stratum was considered to be absolutely 
defiling and contaminating. First this stratum comprised a num> 
ber of trades which are almost always despised because diey 
involve physically dirty work; street'deaning and others. Fur¬ 
thermore, this stratum comprised services which Hinduism bad 
to consider ritually impure: tanniRg» leather woric, and some 
industries in the hands of itinerant guest workers. However, it 
would be a great mistake to believe that the three industrial 
strata distinguished by us, that is, original urban or royal artisans, 
orl^nal village artisans, original guest workers, approximately 
fit the three-caste ^amework of die Sat-shudra, ordinary Sbudra, 
and impure castes, if anyone disregards special, ritualisticalJy 
determined exceptions (as for example, the leather trades). 

Quite apart from ritually determined (direct or indirect) ex- 
eepdoDs from that rule, caste organlzatlcn presents far too color¬ 
ful and Irrational a picture. A great many, at first puzzling cases 
can only be classified In terms of their concrete historical de¬ 
velopment. For many others, general reasons for the ascent or 
descent of a caste or sub caste can be stated. This depends upon 
the conditions determining the origin, developments, or change 
of castas and subcastes. With this, we complete our survey of 
the empirical caste order end resume the discussion of general 
conditions. 



CHAPTER III 


CASTE FORMS AND SCHISMS 


^ I. Caste Criteria 

. Lhb British census experts rightlj' distinguish two basic 
types of castes: tribal and professional. Our previous discussion 
^ the former may now be supplemented. la all probability a 
multitude of castes developed historically from Hladul 2 «d tribal 
and guest peoples. It is prlndpally these which make the picture 
of the caste rank order so irrational. For, other things being 
equal* a tnbe which at the time of Its Hladulzation was settled 
on Its own land a^eved and maiotained higher rank than pure 
pariah tribes which have been Hinduized. Moreover* a tribe 
which supplied morcenaries and soldiers of fortune fared stlU 
better. How then are we to recognize 'tribal castes’? 

A tribal caste Is often identifiable by the form of its name. 
Yet, in the course of Hinduizatlon quite a few tribes hove as¬ 
sumed professional names. There are other criteria; subcastos 
frequently state a common ancestor: true upper castes usually 
have ancestral subcaste figures. There are frequently survlvah 
of totem orgaoizatioo. Former tribal deities may be retained 
and. above all, tribal priests may serve as caste priests. Finally, 
members may be recruited from definite territ^es. Both the 
last named criteria are important only when tektn in combina¬ 
tion widi one or other of the preceding criteria, for there are 
professional castes with strictly local rocruitment and their own 
priests. 

The endogamy of a tribal caste is often the less strict the 
closer it is to tribFd status; it is also less exclusive toward caste 
outsiders. Generally pure-professional castes are most inflexible 
in thfgf respects, which proves that ritualistic caste exclusive- 
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ness, ^ugh partly determined thereby, is no mere religious 

projection of ethnic strangeness. 

The tribal caste is most clearly recognizable when one or 
several of a plurality of castes of the same profession retain a 
Mbal name in addition to the usual professional caste name. The 
extent to which the castes were originally tribal castes is not 
deterzninable. The lowest castes may indeed have developed 
largely out of guest and pariah tribes. However, tliis is certainly 
not tne of ail of them. Kelatively few of the more esteemed 
handicrafts, particularly the free and liturgical crafts of the dties 
and the ancient merchant castes, could have had this origin. 
Probably most of them developed out of economic speclaliza' 
tion-froixi the differentiation of properties and skills. The pecu* 
liarity of Indian development which requires explanation is 
this: Why did it result In caste formation? 

Apart from the reception of tribes caste formation could be 
modified only by caste schism. 

2. Caste Schism 

CASTE schism is always expressed by the complete or partial 
denial of connublum and commensalism. This may, In the first 
place, result from residential mobility of caste members. Migrant 
members were suspect cf having offended against ritual caste 
duties. At very least, their correctness could not be controlled. 
The nomadism of cattle-breeders contributed to their loss of 
rank. Inasmuch as only Indian land, and that only insofar as 
proper casto order is established on it, can be holy land, strict 
orthodoxy views as doubtful any change of residence even with* 
in India since it takes the immigrant into a different ritualistic 
environment. 

Only in cases of obsolete necessiN was travel considered cor* 
rect. Intemnl migration in India, therefore, even at present, is 
far below what might be expected in view of the great Crans* 
formation of economic conditions, More than nine-tenths of the 
people live in their native districts. As a rule only ancient village 
exogamy leads to settlement in another village. Permanent set¬ 
tlement of caste members in other places regularly results in 
the split up into new subcastes, for the residentially stable 
members refuse to consider die descendants of migrants as their 
peers. 
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As the Hiadu system spread eastward from the upper Canges, 
new subcastes of the old were formed which, other things being 
equal, ranked below those of the west. 

A second reason for caste schism was the renunciatiOD by 
some members of various former ritual duties or, the reverse 
this, the assumption by some of new ritual dudes. Both the 
renunciation of old rituals or the assumption of new ones could 
have a variety of causes. (1) Member^p in a sect could ab¬ 
solve some ritual prescriptions or impose new ones. This is not 
very fr^uent. (2) Differentiation within a caste could lead the 
properti^ members to assume the ritual obligations of higher 
castes, or to claim higher rank than formerly. To realise such 
aspirations one had first to break away ^om intermarriage and 
commensalism with former caste members. Today simple prop¬ 
erty differentiation quite often Is made the occasion for splitting 
the community. (3} Occupational changes could lead to schism. 
According to rigid traditionalistic observance, not only change of 
occupation but a mere change of work technique may be suf- 
fident reason for the foUowers of tradition to consider the com¬ 
munity as broken. While such consequences dc net always occur 
in fact, it is, perhaps, the most frequent and, in pnctice, the 
most important occasion for caste schism. Finally, (4) the dis- 
Integraticn of the ritualistic tradition among some of the mem¬ 
bers may lead the orthodox ones to cancel communal relations 
with them. 

Today new castes may originate also from ritually illicit inter- 
caste cohabitation. As is known, classical theory explained all 
impure castes in terms of caste mixture—the explanation, of 
course, is quite unhistorical. Still, there are some instances of 
casto origin from caste mixture, hence from concubinage 

Finally, schisms may simply result from the failure to settle 
all sorts of internal disputes. This is strongly disapproved of as 
a reason for caste fission and is usually concealed by alleging 
ritual offences on the part of opponent. 

Of greatest interest to us are tiie economic reasons for caste 
and subcaste origin: property differentiation, occupational mo¬ 
bility, technological djange. We may be certain that property 
differentiation—occupational mobility was legitimate only by 
way of emergency pursuits—resulted in caste schism far less 
frequently under the national dynasties than it does at present. 
For the Brahmans, whose power then was incomparably greater, 
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upheld the caste order 9S established aud habitual. I( the sta¬ 
bility of the caste order could uot hinder property differentiatioD, 
it could at least block technological change and occupational 
mobility, which from the point of view of caste were objection- 
able and ritually dangerous. Today, the very fact that new skills 
and techniques actually lead to the formation of new castes or 
subcastes strongly handicaps innovadon. It sustains tradition no 
matter how often the all-powerful development of imported 
capitalism overrides it 

All historical signs indicate that the truly strict caste order was 
originally based on the professional castes. ThU is bdicated in 
the first place by the geographical distribution of tribal and 
professional castes. To be sure, one can rarely ascertain whether 
any given caste originated out of ethnic or gentile charismatic 
professional diferences. In Bengal, for instance, the ancient 
caste of blacksmiths, the Lohars, are a typical professional caste 
which undoubtedly is ethnically heterogeneous. Yet In the later 
conquest territories of East Bengal and the South, castes which 
can ne proven to have been originally tribal castes decidedly 
outnumber and overshadow professional castes. On the other 
hand, on the classical soil of North Central India, castes trace¬ 
able (or presumably so) to original gendle charismadc occupa¬ 
tional classes without ethnic differences are more frequent.^ 
Besides, professional castes, parUcularly those of indust^, are 
the very pillars of rigid caste segregation and tndition^-along- 
side pure peasant castes, for which a rigid tradlHonalism goes 
without saying. The rigid traditionalism of these professional 
castes is expressed in their still tenacious attachment to their 
customary pursuits—they are second in this only to a few very 
ancient pariah tribes. In the traditionless environs of metropoli¬ 
tan Calcutta, among the Hindu castes more tlian 80 per cent of 
the laundrymen followed their traditional pursuits, as did more 
than 50 per cent of the Hindu castes of fishermen, street-cleaners, 
basket-weavers, pastry cooks, domestic servants, and even gold¬ 
smiths. However, only 30 per cont of the scribes (Kayastha) 
were clerks, and only 13 per cent of the Brahmans were priest^ 
teachers, pandits, and cooks.^ As a consequence of European 
competition only 6 per ceut of the old weaver castes (Tand) 
were enpged in dieir trade. 

As one would expect, the devastating competition of European 
and now Indian capitalist industry has completely eliminated 
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quite a number of professions or at least their handicraft basis. 
Where this is not the case, the ratio of professional caste mem¬ 
bers who continue their traditional pursuits despite basic trans¬ 
formation of the economy still retnaios extraordinarily high. The 
majority of the workers for specifically "modern" job oppor- 
tunitios, particularly big industry, are recruited, not from the 
ancient industrial castes, but predominantly from rural migrants, 
declassed and pariah castes, and declassed members of certain 
higher castes. 

Modern capitalist businessmen (if at all Indian) and com¬ 
mercial and odmimstrative employees are largely recruited from 
certain andent trader castes. Quite understandaUy, furthermore, 
in view of the nature and educational prerequisites of modem 
office work recruitment also occurs from literati castes which 
earlier had a wider occupational choice thao the industrial 
castes.* In Bombay Province the most important castes engaged 
in administrative pursuits appear in the following order; Prabu 
(andent coste of officifils) 27 per ceut of tlie caste membersi 
Mahars (village offidals) 10 per cent; Brahmans 7.1 par cent; 
Lohana (genteel traders) $.8 per cent; Bhatia (traders) 4.7 per 
cent; Vaola (members of the great ancient Crndi^ caste) 2.3 per 
cent; Bajputs, 2 per cent, all other castes bad less than 1 per 
cent of their members in administration. 

Economically, the traditionalism of the professional castes 
rests not only upon a mutual segregation of the various branches 
of production, but also, and today very ofteo, upon the prote> 
tion of the livelihood of caste members against mutual com¬ 
petition. The artisan belonging to the andent "village staf* who 
was settled on garden land or who received a fixed incoine was 
absolutely protected in this respect However, the prindple of 
patronage protection, the guarantee of the iafmani ration, went 
much further and still is strictly enforced by numerous occupa¬ 
tional castes. We learned of the principle in connection with 
the Brahmans, and the meaning of the word fofmani ("sacrifice 
giver") suggests that the concept originated in the conditions 
oi the Brahman caste. It could, perhaps, best be rendered by 
"personal diocese." The status etiquette of tbe Brahmans secures 
their dioceses among some other castes. They are by the caste 
organixalion and indeed—as always in India—hereditary (clan 
charismatic). 

Tbe Chamar hereditarily receives the dead cattle from certain 
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families aad supplies them with leather for shoes and other 
needs; meanwhile his wife serves the same circle of patrons as 
midwife. The beggar castes bave deftnlte begging districts some* 
what like our chi^ey'Sweeps (however, these are hereditary). 
The Nai serves his hereditary patron as barber, manicurist, 
pedicurist, bather, and dentist. The last two pursuits are vir¬ 
tually degrading. The Bhangi is street-cleaner for a definite dis¬ 
trict. Acc^ing to reports some castes, e.g., the Dom (domestics 
and beggars) and the Bhangi, have alienable patronage which 
often formed part of dowries.* Where the institution exists to¬ 
day, trespassing on another’s patronage rights still constitutes a 
ground for excommunication from the caste. 

However, not only do the ancient occupational castes sustain 
a rigid traditionalism, but also, in general, they uphold the 
strictest ritualistic caste exclusiveness. Nowhere are endogamy 
and the exclusion of commensualism more rigidly observed than 
by the occupational castes, and this is by no means true only of 
the interrelation of high with low castes. Impure castes ^un 
infectious contact with nonmembers as rigidly as high castes. 
This may be taken as conclusive proof of the fact that mutual 
exclusiveness was predominantly caused, not by social, but by 
ritualistic factors based on the quality of many of these castes 
as ancient guest or pariah people. EspeolaUy "correct" Hindu 
communities are to be found precisely among the old industrial 
castes and in part among the impure castos. 

The extreme caste traditionalism of many Industrial and In¬ 
deed lower castes (apart from an important religious ground to 
be examined later) 1$ determined by their frequently strict caste, 
or as a rule subcaste, organization. (Normally this organization 
supports caste discipline; more will be said later on this subject.) 

The caste organization suggests the andeot village commu¬ 
nity with its hereditary headman and Its council of sib or family 
heads. In fact, the existence of a village panchayat is today 
denied with great vehemence.^ Allegedly there are only caste- 
panchayats and among these the panchayats of peasants belong- 
ing to one caste and settled in a village. In terms of the material 
available in continental Europe, indeed the issue can only be 
whether the panchayaU of numerous villages representing the 
village membWs ("full peasants’") bave their origin in the caste 
or were somehow mod^d after early village institutions.* (Ihe 
latter appears most probable.) 
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Tbe position of ^ viUage chief was never absolutel)* heredi¬ 
tary, hut ooJy gentile charismatic. An unfit viUage head could 
under certain conditions be deposed; die successor, however, was 
usually chosen from the same family. As already noted, this 
principle of dan charisma pervaded all Indian organization from 
the political association to the guild- Strict primogeniture of 
rules only later became sacred law. As a rule the guild leaders 
and elders (shresh^M) were and remained hereditarily charis¬ 
matic. This was also true for the caste, at least for the leader. 
sar panch, and often also for the members of the panchoi/at. 

Originally, all economic or official functions served the *‘com- 
munity," and in the Indian villages were always Incumbent upon 
hereditarily settled workers who were paid in kind. This may 
have helped to conserve and diffuse this arrangement which, as 
documented by inscriptions, is to be found elsewhere, for ex¬ 
ample, among Mld*£astem artisans in Hellenic times. A con¬ 
tributing factor was possibly a royal Investiture of men respon¬ 
sible for the various indust^s and their services at the time of 
the great Hindu patrimonial kingdoms. But the ancient, prin¬ 
ciple of clan charisma remained the decisive underpinning of 
the Brahman. 

The idea of electing the leaders in our present-day sense was 
indeed nowhero originally basic to religious and (decidedly 
less so), then, to political organlxation. ^^at to us may appear 
as an election always was the dutiful recognition or acclamation 
of a man endowed with personal or geo^e charisma. The old 
position of the ‘elders* in the reformed presbyterial constitu¬ 
tions was still charismatic. The constitution of our “synodal con- 
stitutioDs’* in contrast developed out of the modem concept of 
representation. In India, too, the recent repeated meetings of the 
(caste assemblies of all members or at least of all heads 
of famJBes) is of modem origin. Today, for example, they not 
only make decisions about the sending of students to Japan, but 
also about changes in important social customs; for example, the 
lifting of the ban on the remarriage of widows, a question which 
earlier could not have been decided by voted resolutions but 
only by the judgment of the Brahmans. 

As a rule, the dioceses of the panchayai represent delimited 
loceJ areas. Interlocal interest associations or cartels for the 
discharge of definite business appear within the castes. Survivals 
of guilds as divisions of castes or as caste leagues are to be 
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found. Likewise there are guiJd residues which comprise caste 
outsiders. In exceptional cases there may be foimd a central 
orgaoizatioQ of entire castes which is considered superordinate 
to the panchayat. This occurs for the most part in territories 
which for a long time formed unitary political realms. In con¬ 
trast, local caste schism is greatest where no political unity 
existed for long periods. 

3. Caste Discipline 

WHAT is the jurisdiction of the panchayat or its corresponding 
organ? It is highly variable. Occupational issues In no way form 
the center of gravity; at present the caste or subcaste does not 
function primarily as a gi^d or trade union. Most issues involve 
questions of ritual. Among the Issues adjudged hy the panchayat 
Bjt, in order, adultery and other offences against intersexuol 
ritualistic etiquette and atonement for other ritualist offences of 
the members Including especially tlie offence ag^t the rules 
of Intermarriage and commensalism or against purity and dietary 
laws. Problems such as these always played an important role 
in the dedsloas of the ponchayat, oecause tolerance of magical 
offenders by the caste could evil magic upon the whole 
caste. 

However, professional problems play a very significant role 
among some andont and tradidonaUy stable middle and lower 
castes. la the first place, the caste is self-evidently concerned 
with all shifts of members to ritually degrading or suspect pur¬ 
suits, be they new professions or new techniques. According to 
the circumstances, this may Jo practice have far-reaching impli¬ 
cations. But there are also nonritualistic caste problems such as 
the violation of iajmani rights by a caste moinbcr or infringe¬ 
ment by outcastes or strange castes upon the caste’s economic 
monopoly. Furthermore, other caste rights may be violated by 
caste outsiders. It is precisely the ancient and traditionalistie 
castes which intervene most vigorously in economic affairs, which 
suggests that this aspect of the caste order probably had far 
wider rignificance in earlier times. 

The assumption by many industrial end lower castes of tiie 
functions of a guild or trade union is explained by the typical 
interest situation of handicraftsmen and skilled workers. This, 
in turn, explained the frequent and quite intense caste loyalty 
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of the lower castes. Nonpayment of debts, divisions of wealth 
and bagatelle trials aie not unusual among members today. How¬ 
ever, occasionally castes seeJ: to hinder members from bearing 
witness against one another. Most questions, however, aro of a 
ritualistic nature, and occasionally they concern fairly importaat 
issues. The power of the panchayais and fobhes has been grow¬ 
ing in the field of ritual. Id truth this is a characteristic phase of 
a slowly progressive emandpaboo movement from d)e power of 
the Brahmans which finds eapression in these apparently archaic 
caste affairs. This preoccupation is the Hindu equivalent of the 
striving for ‘congregational autonomy^ in die Occident. 

Against outsiders the sanction of the caste is boycott; against 
members its sanctions are the imposition of money fines, judg¬ 
ments of ritualistic expiation, and in case of obstinacy and grave 
cases of the violation of caste norms, excommunication (hnhish- 
kora). Today this last does not mean excommunication from 
Hinduism, but only from the single caste. To bo sure, this may 
have wide ramifications. Anyone, for example, who continues to 
accept the services of the excommunicated caste member may 
be boycotted. 

Today most panckayatt (and other equivalent organs) make 
decisions ^vlthc^t consulting the castrii and pandiU, such con¬ 
sultation being considered optional Of course, some castes, in* 
cludlog the lower ones, still appeal to one or other of the holy 
seat» (the monasteries In Sankeshwar or Shrlngeri). According 
to ancient Hindu conceptions autonomous legal enactments by a 
caste was out of the question. Holy rl^t always con only be 
revealed or recognized anew, as having eristed of yore. How¬ 
ever, the presont^ay lack of a Hindu political authority sod the 
resulting weakened position of the Brahmans, has permitted 
occasionally independent legal enactments as a due and correct 
form of recognizing the law. As In ti)e case of usurpation of caste 
rank the abolition of the political and patrimonial church state 
structure of the old kingdoms here clearly worked tangly and 
distinctly in the direction of a slow jisintegration of caste 
tradition. 

The less thoroughly tribal castes are Hinduized die more 
features of ancient tribal organization are substituted for those 
of the typical caste. We sbaU not examine these hero in detaQ. 

Finally, the hi0i castes, especially tiie Brahmans and Bajputs, 
often lack all un^ed durable organization in their subcastes as 
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well as the maiA caste. Aa far aa we can determine, this has aJ- 
ways been true. In urgent cases such as gross ritualistic ofieoces 
of a member the heads of the maths (monasteries) are called 
together; more recently, also, assemblies of the respective caste 
division are called. Unquestionahly, the Brahmans, and their 
casMs and parydits, their schools and monasteries, the acknowl* 
edged centeia of sacred study and the ancient, famous, holy 
seats generally, know how to preserve their authority. However 
the Vedic schools, the philosophic schools, the sects, and ascetic 
orders have long been in competition with one another. Further' 
more, the ancient distinguished Brahman clans have been op* 
posed, on the one side, to those who have gradually usurped the 
rights of Brahmans, and on die other, to those strata and sub* 
castes which were degraded to Brahmans of lesser rights. All 
these antagonisms produced deep internal tensions. They inhibit 
ingroup relations, the strong *vve*fe6ling'' based on status con* 
sdousaess toward the outside. 

Among the Rajputs the greet inBuence of Brabmanical house 
priests (purohiia) in maintaining ritualistic correctness substl* 
tuted for the lack of caste organs. Some of the subcastes always 
have had strong organizations and their status feeling Is fairly 
strong. Even the great diversity of occupational pursuits of the 
two castes remains on the whole well within the limits of ritualist 
correctnen. The emergency occupations mentioned by Manu 
indicated how very old they are. 

The pure castes of scribes are best understood as products of 
the patrimonial Indian kingdoms. Their historical liiflueace ex* 
tends into the present. In contrast to the ancient social and 
feudal aristocracies these castes of scribes have high preten* 
sions to caste rank but incomparably less status pride. This is 
quite understandoble, and made clear by their present occupa* 
tional composition. Among the trader castes residues of the 
ancient guilds have survived. For the rest, their organl:zation 
today seems less strict under the native princes who often ex* 
plolt the economic and particularly the urban castes, but, as 
well, the pariah peoples for liturgical duties and corresponding 
monopoly rights. 

With this may conclude this sketch which, despite its 
lengthy treatment of the caste system, must unavoidably remain 
very incomplete. 
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4. Ca^e and Traditionalism 

WE ARE DOW in 3 position to enquire into the effects of ffie 
caste system on the economy. These effects were essentially 
negative and must rather be inferred than inductively assessed. 
Hence we can but phrase a few generalizations. Our sole point 
is that this order by its nature is completely traditionalistic and 
antt-ratiooal in its effects. The basis for this» however, must not 
be sought in the wrong place. 

Karl MaiK has characterized the peculiar position of the artisan 
in the Indian village—his dependence upon Sxed payment in 
kind instead of upon production for the market—as tlie reason 
for the specific “stability" of the Asiatic peoples. In thls» Marx 
was correct. 

In addition to the aDcleot village artisan, however, there was 
the merchant and also the urban artisan; and the latter either 
worked for the market or was ecoDomicRlly dependent upon 
merchant guilds, as In the Occident. India has always been pre^ 
dominantly a country of villages. Yet the beginnings of cities 
were also modest In the Occident, especially inland, and the posi* 
tloD of the urban market in India was regulated by the princes 
in many ways "mercantllistlcally''—in a sense similar to the 
territorial states at the beginnings of modem times. In any case, 
insofar as social stratification is concerned, not only the position 
of the village artisan but also the caste order as a whole must 
be viewed ns tlie bearer of stability. One must not think of this 
effect too directly. One might bdieve, for Instance, that the 
ritual caste antagonisms had made impossible the development 
of largO'Scalo enterprises" with a division of labor in the same 
workshop, and might consider this to be decisive. But such is 
not the case. 

The law of caste has proved just as elude in the face of the 
necessities of the concentntioo of labor in workshops as it did 
in the face of a need for concentration of labor and service in 
the noble household. All domestic servants required by the 
upper cutes were rituaSy clean, u we have seen. The principle, 
*‘&e artisan’s hand Is always clean in his occupation,"^ is a 
similar concession to the necessity of being allowed to have fix¬ 
tures made or repair work done, personal services, or other 
work accomplished by wage workers or by itinerants not be- 
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longing to the household. Likewise, ^e workshop^ ( ergasterkm} 
was reccgnize<j as “cleaiJ.” Hence no ritual factor would have 
stood in the way of jointly using different castes in the same 
large workroom, just as the ban upon interest during die Middle 
Ages, as such, hindered little the development of industrial capi* 
tal, which did not even emerge in the form of investment for 
fixed interest. The core of the obstacle did not lie in such par¬ 
ticular difficulties, which every one of the great religious systems 
in its way has placed, or has seemed to place, in the way of the 
modem economy. The core of the obstruction was rather im¬ 
bedded in the ■‘spirit* of the whole system. In modem times it 
has not always been easy, but eventually It has been possible to 
employ Indian caste labor In modem factories, And even earlier 
it wu possible to exploit the labor of Indian artisans capitalis¬ 
tically in (he forms usual elsewhere in colonial areas, after the 
finished mechanism of modem capitalism once could be im¬ 
ported from Europe. Even if ill this has come about, it must 
still be considered extremely unlikely that the modem organiza¬ 
tion of industrial capitalism would ever have origimusd on the 
basis of the caste system. A ritual law in which every change of 
occupation, every <^ange in work technique, may result in ritual 
degradation is certainly not capable of giving birth to economic 
and technical revolutions from within itself, or even of facili¬ 
tating the first germination of capitalism in its midst. 

The artisan's traditionalism, great in itself, was necessarily 
heightened to the extreme by the caste order. Commercial capi¬ 
tal, in its attempts to organize industrial labor on the basis of 
the putting-out system, had to face an essentially stronger re¬ 
sistance in India chan in the Oeddent. The traders themselves 
in their ritual seclusion remained in the shackles of the typical 
oriental merchant dass, which by itself has never created a 
modem capitalist organization of labor. This situation is as If 
none but different guest peoples, like the Jews, ritually exclusive 
toward one another and toward third parties, were to follow 
tiicir trades In one economic area. Some of the great Hindulst 
merchant castes, particularly, for instance, the Vania, have been 
called the "Jews of India," and, in this negative sense, rightly so. 
They were, in part, virtuosi in unscrupulous profiteering. 

Nowadays a considerable tempo in the accumulation of wealth 
is singularly evident among castes v^ch were formerly con¬ 
sidered socially degraded or unclean and which therefore were 
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especially little burdeoed with (ia our sense) “ediical" especta- 
tions addressed to tbemselves. 2d the accumulation of wealth, 
such castes compete with others which formerly monopolized 
the posidODs of scribes, offidais. or collectors of fannedout taxes, 
as well as similar opportunities for politically determioed eaiD> 
ings typical of patrimonial states. Some of ^e capitalist entre¬ 
preneurs also derive from the merchant castes. But in capitalist 
enterprise they could keep up with the castes of literati only to 
the extent to which they acquired the *'education'’ nowadays 
neoessary-as has been occasionally noticed above.* The training 
for trade is among them in part so intense—as far as the reports 
allow for insight-that their specific *‘glft* for trading must by 
so means rest upon any ‘^natural disposition.**^ That ancient 
castes with strong occupational mobility often drift into occupa¬ 
tions whose demands on "natural disposition*' form the greatest 
psychological contrast imaginable to the previous mode of ao- 
tivity, but which stand close to one another through the common 
usefulness of certain forms of knowledge and aptitudes acquired 
through training, speaks against imputations of "natural disposi> 
tioD.* Thus, the frequent shift, mentioned above, from the 
ancient caste of surveyors—whose members naturally know the 
roads particularly well-to the occupation of chauffeur may be 
referred to among many similar examples. However, in spite of 
the adaptability of some of the castes we have no indication that 
by themselves they could have created the rational enterprise of 
modem capitalism. 

Finally, modem capitalism undoubtedly would never have 
originated from the circles of Che completely traditionalist Indian 
trades. The Hindu artisan, Is nevortbeless, famous for his extreme 
industry; he is considered to be essentially more industrious than 
the Indian artisan of Islamic faith. And. on the whole, the Hindu 
caste organization has often developed a very great intensity of 
work and of property accumulation within the ancient occupa¬ 
tional castes. The intensity of work holds more for handicraft 
and for individual ancieot agricultural castes. By the way, the 
Kunbis (for instance, those ia South India) achieve a consider¬ 
able accumulation of wealth, and nowadays, as a matter of fact, 
it takes modem forms. 

Modem industrial capitalism, in particular the factory, made 
its entry into India under the British administration and with 
direct and strong incentives. But, comparatively speaking, how 
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small is the scale and how great the difBculties. After several 
hundred years of English domination there are today only about 
980,000 factory workers, that is, about one-third of 1 per cent 
of the population.^ ‘ In addition, the recruitment of labor is 
difQcult, even in those manufacturing industries with the highest 
wages. (In Calcutta, labor often has to be recruited from the 
outside. lu one near-by village, hardly one-ointb of the people 
speak the native language of Bengal.) Only tlw most recent acts 
for the protection of labor have made factory work somewhat 
more popular. Female labor is found only here and there, and 
then it is recruited from among the most despised castes, al¬ 
though there are textile industries where women can accomplish 
tivlce as much as men. 

Indian factory labor shows exactly tl^ose tiaditionalist traits 
which also characterized labor in Europe during the early poriod 
of capitalism. The workers want to earn some money quickly in 
order to esUbUsh themselves independently. An berease in wage 
rate does sot mean for them an incentive for more work or for a 
higher standard ^ living, but the reverse. They then take longer 
lu^days because they can afiord to do so, or their wives decorate 
themselves with ornaments. To stay away from work as one 
pleases is recognized as a matter of course, and the worker re¬ 
tires with his meagre savings to his home town as soon as pos- 
sible.^^ He is sim^y a mere casual laborer, discipline* in the 
European sense is an unknown idea to him. Hence, despite a 
fourfold cheaper wage, competition with Europe is maintained 
easily only in the textile industry, as two*ana-a*balf times as 
many workers and far more supervision are required. One ad¬ 
vantage for the entrepreneurs is that the caste division of the 
workers has so far made any trade union organization and any 
real “strike” impossible. As we have noticed, the work m the 
>vcrkshop is ‘'clean” and is performed jointly. (Only separate 
drinking cups at the well are necessary, at least one for the 
Hindus aud one for the Islamites, and in sleeping quarters only 
men of the sasM caste sleep together. A fraternization of labor, 
however, has (so far) been as little possible as a confunttio 
(sworn confederation) of the citizens.^' 

Unfortunately, there are but scanty materials concerning the 
participation by castes in modem capitalist business—at least, 
only a few detailed descriptions are available to the outside 
student. 
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Apparently in Calcutta modem “skilled** labor is mainly r«- 
cni^ed from the castes of the Kalvartha (an old tribal caste of 
peasants and fishermen), the Kayasth (scribes), and Tanti (an 
old weaver caste). UnskUled handworkers, sO'Oalled coolie 
svorkers, also are recruited from the castes of the Xaivartha and 
KayasLh as well as from the despised castes of the Coala (an old 
pariah tribe of dairy men), and the Cbamar, the large unclean 
caste of leather workers of Bengal. Today the lowest castes de¬ 
prived of their traditional pursuits are here and elsewhere most 
strongly represented among the coolies. 

MiHhands proper come primarily from four castes: the Tanti 
(weavers), Kaivsirtba (peasants and fishermen), Chamar 
(leather workers), and Kayasth (scribes). 

Is contrast to this 45 per cent of the Chatri (allegedly 
Kshabiya, actually an ancient tribe of professional soldiers) are 
peasants, peons, and domestics; almost none is found in public 
service or industry. 

The textile industry of the province of Bombay employs 63 
per cent of the weavers’ castes, 11.7 per cent of the Dliatia (an 
old marginal trading people). 9.6 per cent of die Vani (genteel 
traders), 3.8 per cent of the Rafputs, over 1 per cent of tlic 
Frabbu (officials), and Mahan (village officials), fewer of the 
remaining castes. The traders and last mentioned castes pri¬ 
marily represent the entrepreneurs (or proprietors in the case of 
the Rajputs). In Bombay Province, commerce (exclusive of food 
Industries) engages the following percentages of the castes: 
Brahmans, 3.2 per cent; Vania (an old caste of aristocratic 
traders), 24.85 per cent; Bathia (an old margioal trading people, 
7 per cent; Rajputs and Mahratta, practicaUy none; Prahbu 
(officials), 9.3 per cent; Lohana (an old distinguished trading 
caste in Sindh), 6 per cent; weaven. Koli (small holders), Kunbi 
(peasants), Maher (village officials), practically none; Find- 
hari (palm juice distillers). 2 per cent; considerable fractions of 
the old traders’ castes today are employed in the food industries 
(probably mainly in retaQ trade). Ihus, 4 per cent of the Vania; 
61.3 per cent of the BhatU, 22.8 per cent of the Lohana are so 
employed. Of all other castes only a few and practically none 
of the genteel castes are employed in the food industry. 

Gait in the general Report of the 1911 Census states the fol¬ 
lowing with r^erence to the income of the main castes (from 
sources other than office, pension, and securities-Part IV of the 
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Income Tex Act) and the repoits from cexisus superintendents: 
In Bengal there were around 23,000 persons assessed for income 
tax from gainful employment. The Mohammedans with twenty- 
four million or 51.7 per cent of the people had only 3>177 persona 
taxable for income from gainful occupation, hmce somewhat 
over one-eighth of the total. The single ICayasth caste (of scribes) 
had almost as many aad, Indeed, some from enterprises, some 
from professions. Neat in Importance were the Biahmans con- 
sdtudng 50 per cent of those assessed and drawing their income 
from p^ts. The Shabar (119,000 persons) a $m^ subcaste of 
the Sunri, monopoliziog the liquor traffic, were almost equal in 
representation to the Brahmans. They represented the highest 
percentage of taxable persons. Beside them only the oil pressers 
and trades castes of the Teli had over 1,000 taxable persons; all 
other castes had loss. The report found it surprising that the 
ancient trader castes of the Gandhabaniks and Subamabanlks, 
wlilch, judging by the names, were originally spice and precious 
metal traders were represented only by iOO taxable persons; 
however, in terms of proportional numl^rs (from 100,000 and 
120,000 persons) this is still stronger representation than the 
Tell-caste (one and a half million). 

The trading caste of the Shaha is of low Shudra rank: the 
Brahmans do not always accept water h^om Its members. Shahas 
take to modem profit opportunities with fewer scruples than do 
tho Teli (who in Bongal rank equal to the Nabasakh group) and 
the castes of the Gandhabaniks and Subamabanlks which prob¬ 
ably have a justified claim to former Vaishya rank. This is quite 
plausible but also indicative of the tradidonalUtlc spirit of true 
ancient Hinduism. 

Id contrast to the Islamites of Bengal, the superior adaptability 
of appropriate Hindu castes to the ratjooal pursuit of profit is 
apparent The relative inferiority of the Isl^tes in ^ese re¬ 
spects appears in all other provinces. The Islamic Sheik caste 
has big taxpayers (particularly in Punjab) essentially among 
the large landlords, like the Bajputs, Babhans (a distinguished 
landlord and com wholesaler caste), and frequently also the 
Brahmans and the Khatri standing near the Bajputs. In Bombay 
Province rentiers were most strongly represented among the 
castes of the Brahmans, Prabhu (officials), Mahar (village 
officials), Lohana (traders). 

In Bihar among those taxable for capitalistic income are pri« 
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marily the Agarvals (e rubcaste of the Kewat. an aodcnt trader 
caste). Among the taxable classes> the Kalvan and Sunri (ancient 
castes of palm juice diadUors) and the Teli (oil pressers) quan¬ 
titatively rack equal with the distinguished castes of Brahmana 
and Babbans. Among them these seven castes obtain one*half of 
their taxable income from trade. 

In the upper Ganges Valley (United Provinces), the ancient 
territory of classical Hinduism, in Punjab and in the South the 
wealthiest people are usually the ancient trader castes of the 
Baniyas, deriving their Income from trade, lo the Northwest the 
Khatris (an ancient, distinguished, intemetionally famous caste 
of traders and sorites) play a slguificaut role as rent-receiving 
landlords alongside the Bralunans. Furthermore they outdistance 
aU othor castes in income from industry. However, the Kayasth 
(in the upper Ganges Valley) draw a disproportiooately high 
share of iocomc from professioaa. 

The parbal employment of tremendous native wealdi as in- 
vesbnent capital in modem business was of relatively minor Im- 
poTtance for a long time. In the jute industry it is lacking almost 
completely. “Bod experiences* not only with ontrepreneurs and 
osfodos, but also with foremen was back of this. Even now, for 
example, in the Indian jute industry only the overseer—but 
] almost no otlier technical or commercid funotionary-is of Indian 
descent (the latter are mainly Scotchmen)Furthermore, the 
Jute industry with an average of 3,420 employees por plant** is 
the most highly developed large industry in India. 

Differentia] pecuniary acquisitiveness, favors bestowed upon 
Uterad. and, above all, upon traders who are, from the Hindu 
standpoint edinioally less principled (liquor dealers), and the 
strong preference of Hindu wealth for commercial Investment is 
1 obvious in comparison with Islamite wealth. This Is in agreement 

widi die often noted Industriousness of the more traditicoalistic 
^ Hindu artisan as compared with the Islamite craftsman. Both 

phenomena are co-determined by the system of Hindu caste 
duties. We shall now tun to this important point. 

5. The Reli^oue Promise of the Caste System 

AS NOTED earlier, Hinduism is unusually tolerant of doctrine 
(tTiota) while pladog greatest emphasis on ritual duties 
(dh^rm^z). Neverthele^ Hinduism has certain dogmas^to be 
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discussed presently—if by dogma one means credal truths whose 
denial is considered heretical and places the | 70 up if not the 
individual outside the Hindu community. 

Hinduism recognizes first of all a number of official systems 
of doctrine. Wo shall discuss them briefiy later in a survey of 
the salvation religions of the intellectual strata. Here we are 
interested only in &6 fact that heterodox doctrines do exist. 
Two are particularly mentioned iu the literature: the philosophy 
of the materialists and that of the Bauddhas (BuddlUsts). 

What, specifically, makes Buddhism heterodox? Certainly not 
the rejection of Brahrpanical authority since this is found also 
among Hindu castes. The admission of all castes to salvation is 
also found among the Hindus. The recniitment by Buddhism 
of monks from all castes might have turned it into a ritually 
impure sect'caste. The rejection of the Vedas and Hindu ritual 
as without value for salvotioni however, was a greater gravamen. 
The Buddhists established th^ own dhama which in parts was 
snore severe than that of the Brahmans. And they are reproached 
not only for their ritualistic castelessness but also for their 
heretical teaching, regardless of whether this was the true reason 
for denying them recognition as Hindus. 

What was the heresy of the Buddhists and what does It have 
In common with the heresy of the materialists in opposition to 
the teaching of the orthodox schools? The Buddhists, like the 
materUlisUi, denied the existence of the soul, at least, as a unity 
of the (For Che time being we use the term "soul'* in a quite 
provisional and undifferentiated way, hence without regard to 
the fact that Hindu philosophy developed several metaphysical 
conceptions of tho nature of tne soul.) The denial of die belief 
in a soul had for the Buddhists—and, indeed, at the decisive 
point to be mentioned presently—an almost purely theoretical 
significance. Yet the decisive (theoretical) impulse (for the de^ 
v^opment of the heresy) was apparently located here. For 
Hindu philosophy and all that one can designate as ’’religion* 
of the Hindu beyond pure ritualism depends on the belief in 
the soul. 

All Hindus accept two basic principles: the somsara belief in 
the transmigration of souls and the related komon doctrine of 
compensation. These alone are the truly ’"dogmatic* doctrines of 
all Hinduism, and in their very mterrelatediiess they represent 
the unique Hindu theodicy of the existing social, that is to say, 
caste system. 
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The belief in the transmigration of souls (sCTTvara) grew 
directly out of universally diffused representations of the fate of 
the spirit after death. It appears elsewhere in the world, for 
example, in Hellenic antiquity. In India the fauna and co¬ 
existence of different colored races may have facilitated the 
origin of the idea. It Is quite probable that the '*army of mon¬ 
keys’* which, according to the Ramojjana, appeared in South 
India, was in fact an army of dark Dravidians. Rightly or 
wrongly it appears that apes and men were thought to be alike 
and that this idea suggested South India, the seat of black peo¬ 
ples, who looked like apes to the Aryans. 

Originally, the departed soul was as httle viewed M 'im¬ 
mortal*' in India as ^ewhere. The death sacriffee was intended 
to put the souls at rest and allay their envy and wrath against 
the fortunate Uvlog. The residence of the 'fathers' remained 
problematical. According to the Brohmanaa they faced death by 
starvation without sacrllce. Sacrifice, therefore, was considered 
to be the primary merit. Occasionally, also, one wished the gods 
a long life and increasingly the assumption appears that the 
existonco of neither gods nor men Is eternal io the next world.** 

When the Brahmans began to speculate about their fate, there 
gradually appeared the teaching of a 'second death** leading 
the dying spirit or god into another existence. The idea that 
this existence was also oo earth was ]oined to the concept of 
'animal souls'* whl^ probably existed in India as elsewhere. 
With this the basic elements of the teacliing were given. 

The connecting of the doctrine of transmigratioo d souls with 
that of compensation for good and evil deeds in the form of a 
more or less honorable rebirth is not exclusively Indian, but is 
found elsewber^ for example, among the Hellenes. However, 
two principles are characteristic of Brahman rationalism which 
determined the pervasive slgolficance of the doctrinal tum: (1) 
it wu believed that each single ethically relevant act has In¬ 
evitable consequences for the fate of the actor, hence that no 
consequence can be losb the doctrine of karma; (2) the idea of 
compensation was linked to the individual’s sodal fate In the 
societal organization and thereby to the caste order. All (ritual 
or ethical) merits and faults of the individual formed a sort of 
ledger of accounts; the balance irrefutably determined the fate 
of ^ soul at rebii^, and this in exact proportion to the surplus 
of one or other side of the ledger. 

In India, belief in destiny, astrology, and horoscope-casting 
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were widdy diffused for a loag time. On closer inspection it 
seems that the horoscope might well indicate man's fate, but 
that karma determined the good or evil sigoiffcance of the con^ 
stellatioo for the individual. There could be no ‘’eterual’’ reward 
or punishment for the individual; such, indeed, would be entirely 
out of proportion to ffnite doings. One can stay in heaven or hell 
only for a finite period. 

In general, both heaven and hell play ft secondary role in 
Indian though Originally, heaven for the Hindus was probably 
only a Brahman and warrior heaven. Moreover, hell could be 
avoided by the blachest sinner through the most convenient 
purely ritualistic means—the speaking of a certain formula in 
the hour of death, even when this was spoken by others (even 
unlaiowingly and by the enemy). 

There was however no sort of ritual means and in general no 
(inner*worldly) deed which would allow one to escape reblrd) 
and second death. The universal representation that sickness, 
infirmity, poverty—In short all that was feared in life—resulted 
from one's own conscious or unconscious, magically relevant 
failings was here elaborated into the view that man’s fate was 
hJs own doing. Appearances all too clearly contributed the idea 
that ethical compensation comes to each life here and now. The 
idea of metempsychosis had been developed; close at hand was 
the conception diat merits and fallings of past lives determine 
present life and those of the present life determine one's fate 
in future lives on earth. This conception was evidently developed 
by the Brahmans at first as an esoteric doctrine. That man was 
bound in an endless sequence of ever now lives and deaths and 
he determines his own fete solely by his deeds—this was the most 
consistent form of the karma doctrine. 

To be sure, the sources, particularly inscriptions on monu* 
ments, indicate that this was not always consistently maintained. 
The traditional death sacrifice insofar as it aimed at influencing 
the dead contradicted this. As in Christendom we find prayers, 
sacrifices, donations, and construction of buildings in ^er to 
raise the merits and improve the future fate of one's ancestors. 
However, such residues of different conceptions did not alter the 
fact that the individual was continuously and primarily con¬ 
cerned with the question of how Co improve his fate of rebirth. 
The inscription indeed shows this. One brings sacrifices and 
establishes foundations to be reborn into rimilarTy good or better 
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dicumsUAces; for exaniple, to be born again with Che same wife 
or same children; princes wish to reappear in the future in a 
similar respectable position on earth. And here is Co be found 
tile decisive interreUtion with the caste order, 

The very caste situation of the individual is not accidental, In 
India Che Idea of the “accident of birth" so critical of society is 
almost completely absent. The idea of “acident of birth'^ is 
common Co traditionalistic Confucians and occidental social re> 
formlsts. The Indian views tlie individual as born into tlie caste 
merited by conduct in a prior life. The Individual Hindu is 
actually believed to have used or failed to use "foresight^ In the 
choice of his caste, though not of his “parents" as the German 
Joke has it. An orthodox Hindu confronted with the deplorable 
situation of a member of an impure caste would only think that 
he has a great many sins to redeem from his prior existence. 
(BluDt> in the Census Report of 1911, reports an expression of 
distinguished Hindus to this effect, with reference to the 
Chamar.) The reverse of this is that a member of an impure 
caste thinks primarily of how to better his future social oppor* 
tunnies at rebirth by leading an exemplary life according to 
caste ritual. In this life there Is no escape from the caste, at 
least, no way to move up in the caste order, Hie inescapable 
oa»rolling kama causality Is in hannony with the eternity of the 
world, of life, and, above all, the caste order. 

No true Hindu doctrine knows of a “last day." Widely diffused 
doctrines maintain that there are epochs in which the world, 
like ti^e Germanic GdtterdUmnurung, returns to chaos, but only 
to begin another cycle. The gods are u little Immortal as men. 
Indeed, some teachings maintain that a god such as Indra, for 
example, is but a name for changing and exchangeable persooalj- 
ties. An especially virtuous man may, indeed, be reborn os a 
god such as Indra. The fact tiiat the devout individual Hindu 
usually did not realize the grandiose presuppositions of karma 
doctrine as a whole is Irrelevant for their practical effect which 
is our concern. 

Kofmo doctrine transformed the world into a strictly rational, 
ethicaUy'determined cosmos; it represents tiie most coitsisteot 
theodicy ever produced by history. Tire devout Hindu svas ac¬ 
cursed to remain in a structure which made sense only in this 
intellectual context; its consequences burdened his conduct. The 
Communist Maniftsto concludes with the phrase "they (the 
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proletariat) have nolhiog to lose but tiieir ^s, Aey have a 
world to win ” The same holds for the pious Huidu of ^ castes. 
He too can “win the world • even the heavenly world; he can 
become a Kashtriya, a Brahman, he can ^ Heaven and be¬ 
come a god-only net in dils life, but m tiie hfe of the future 
after rebirth into the same world pattern. , , 

Order and rank of the castes Is eternal (according to doctrine) 
as the course of tiie stars and the difference betw^ atdmal 
specdes and the human race. To overthrow them wc^ be seiwe- 
1 ms Behlrth can drag man down Into die life of a worm m me 
intestine of a dog,' but. according to his conduct. It might raise 
and place him into the womb of a queen end Brahman s Gaugn- 
ttff. Absolute prerequisites, however, were strict fulfillment « 
caste ohligatioia in this present life, the shunning of ritually 
sacrilegious yearning for renouncing caste. The wmmandment 
net e>W man abide in the same calUng"-eschatologicaUy moti¬ 
vated la early Chrlstendom-and lasting devotion to ones calling 
were anchored la the Hindu promise of rebirth ^d 
than In any other “organlclst'' social ediic. For Hinduism did n^ 
join occupational stability to teachings of the moml nature of 
the persons vocational stablUty and humWe modesty, as do 
patriw^al forms of Christendom, but to the Individuals very 

personal Interest in salvation. , , , i ji t 

Hinduism is characterized by a dread of the magical eyll of 
innovation, Even today the Indian jute peasant can htrdjy ^ 
moved to fertUize the Und because it is against custom."^^ In 
addition to this Hinduism places its supreme premium upon 
caste loyalty. The salvation doctrine of Hinduism promises re- 
birth as a king, noble, etc., eccording to present c«te ^nk to 
the artisan who la his work abides by prescribed tradltlow, 
never demands overpay, never decmves as to In the 

often cited principle of cUssical teaching: “It is better to fulBU 
one's (caste) duty even without reward tiian someone e«e8 no 
matter how excellently, for therein always lies danger- The 
neglect of one's caste duties out of high pretensions unfailingly 
is disadvantageous in the present or future life. 

It is difficult to imagine more traditionalistic ideas of protM- 
sional virtues than those of Hinduism. Estranged castes ml^t 
stand beside one another with bitter hatred-for fre Idea that 
everybody bad “deserved* his own fate, did not make the good 
fortune of the privileged more enjoyable to the underprivUeged. 
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So long as thfi fedrma doctrioe was uoshaken, revolutiormry ideas 
or progressivism were inconceivable. The lowest castes, further- 
more, had the most to win through ritual correctness and were 
least tempted to inoovations. Hinduism s particularly strong tra- 
ditionalism finds its explanadcn also in the great promises which 
indeed were at stake for the lowly caste whenever the members 
deviated from their caste. 

It wu impossible to shatter traditionalism, based on caste 
ritualism anchored in karma doctrine, by rabonellzlng the econ¬ 
omy. In this eternal caste world, the very gods in truth, coo- 
sbtuted a mere caste^to be sure, superior to the Brahmans, but 
as we shall see latei^inferior to the sorcerers who through 
asceticism were provided with magical power. Anyone who 
wished to emancipate himself from this world and the in¬ 
escapable cycle of recurrent births and deaths had to leave it 
altogether-to set out for that unreal realm to whi^ Hindu 
'salvation'* leads. More will be said later about this Indian con¬ 
cept of salvation. We must first consider a different problem. 

6. Developmental Conditions of the Caste System 

FECULIAK to Hinduism is the combination of karma theodicy— 
to be found elsewhere-with the caste stricture. Granted diis 
die question is: from whence is this caste order, found nowhere 
or only incipiently elsewhere, and why, of all things, in lodJaP 

In Wew of the numerous disagreemeDts among even the most 
distinguished Indologists and the reservation mat accordindy 
only guesses are possible, some previous observations may be 
developed further. Obviously, mere occupational stratificatioii 
per se could not give birth to such sharp segregatloos. The 
origin of the castes in liturgical guild organisation is neither 
demonstrable nor probable. The great number of originally 
ethnic castes, moreover, indicates that occupational differentia¬ 
tion alone is not a sufficient explanation hoover g^eat its con¬ 
tribution may have been. That ethnic factors alongside status 
and economic factors were important for the formation of castes 
is beyond doubt. 

The attempt has been made more or less radically to simply 
equate caste stratification with racial differences. Tlic eldest 
term for 'status,” (voma) means 'color." Tradition often dis¬ 
tinguishes the castes by typical sldn color: Brahmans, white; 
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Ksliatriya^, red; Valshyas, yellow; Shudras, bUdc. Antbropo- 
metric leseercbes, especially those of Risley> have yielded typical 
degrees of aDthropometrie difiereoces by caste. Heace correU' 
tioc has beeo established. However, one should not assume that 
the caste order could be esplained as a product of “race psy^ 
cbology*->by mysterious tendendes inberent in the “blood” or 
the “Indian soul.” Nor can one assume that caste is the expres* 
don of antagonism of different racial types or produced by a 
“racial repulsion” ndkerent “in the bloi^” or of difiereotial 
“gifts” and fitness for tbe various caste occupations inherent “in 
the blood.” 

Such notions also creep into tbe discussion of tbe North Ameri> 
can Negro problems. With reference to tbe alleged “natural” 
antipathy of races it has been rightly pointed out that several 
million mixed bloods represent a su&ent refutatioa of 
alleged “natuiaT strangeness. Indian blood is at least as strange 
if not more so, yet. every Yankee seeks to trace Indian blood in 
his pedigree. If tbe chieftain’s daughter Pocohontas were re* 
sponsible for the existence of aU tb^ Americans who wish to 
stem from her, tbe must have bad as many children as August 
the Strong. 

At best we can say that race or, better, the juxtapositioa of 
racial differences aDd«>this is sociologically deddve-Kf ex¬ 
ternally strildng different cacial types has bew quite important 
for the development of the caste order in India,But one must 
see this in proper causal iaterrelatioo. 

Only the antagonism of the Arya and the Dasyu appears in 
the ancient Vedic period. Tbe name Arya remains as a term for 
the distinguished, tbe “gentleman.” The Datyu was tbe dark 
colored enemy of the invading cmquemr: hit dvilizadoo, pre¬ 
sumably at least, was on the same pjjure. The Desyu had castles 
and a political organizatson. tJV# gl] peoples from China to 
Ireland the Aryan tribes then lived ffvou^ their epic period of 
cbariotcermg, castle-dwelling knights. knighthood is tech¬ 
nically called Maghaoan, dispensers of gifts. The knights were 
named by singers and wizards dependent upon their ^ts. prais¬ 
ing the doaatv, deriding and attempting magically to damage 
the stingy. Among tbe Aryans dsese angers and wizards play^ 
a powei^ and in tune apparently increasingly zmportant role. 
“We and the Maghavan,” “our Ma^tavan* were phraM by which 
dre sorcerers affixed d^emsclves to the knights. Their magic was 
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thought to contribute a great deal to victory- In the period of 
the Brahmanas and epics magic mounted in importance to 
unheard-of proportions. 

Originally, the transition between the warrior and priestly 
(Biahi) gentes was free. In the epics, however, the king Visva^ 
mitha hod to practice asceticism for thousands of years until the 
gods, in fear of bis magical powers, endowed him with Brahman 
quality. The prayer of the Brahman procured victory for the 
l^g. Like a tower the Brahman overshadowed the king. He was 
not only a ritualistic 'supenHan," but his power equalled that 
of the gods, and a king without a Brahman is simply said to 
be *'wi^ut guidance” for guidance by the purohita was self* 
understood. ReallW often contradicted these claims. In areas 
conquered by the knights during the early Middle Ages^^ pr^ 
Buddhistic times—the present'day Bihar, the knightly commu^ty 
(Ksohatriya) did not think of recogoiang die Brahmans as 
their peers. 

At first tlie great patrimonial Hindu kingdoms used the Droh* 
mans In support of their legitlmatloa Interest. Then the Islamic 
conquest smuhed the poUtlco*mUitary power of the Kshatriya 
but sustained the Brahmans as an instrument of social control. 
The pretensions of the Brahmans In classical literature and the 
law books were tlien stereotyped. 

There were a number of reasons for the channelization of 
priestly power into tlie caste system. Ethnic antagonism takes 
form with respect to contrasts of external bearing and way of 
life of various soda] groups. The most striking contrasts in ex¬ 
ternal appearance simply happens to be different skin color. 
Although the conquerors replenished thdi insuffident supply of 
women by taking women from among the conquered, color 
difierences stiU prevented a fusion in the manner of the Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons. 

Distinguished families the world over make ft their honor to 
admit only their peers for courting their daughters while the 
sons are l^t to their own devices in satisfying their sexual needs. 
Here and not in mythical "race instinct” or unknown di^rences 
of “racial traits” we reach the point at which color differences 
matter. Intermarriage widi despised subjects never attained full 
social recognition. The mixture, at least from a sexual union, of 
upper-class daughters with sons of the lower stratum remained 
sodalJy scorned. This stable barrier was reenforced by magioal 
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dread. It led to the elevation of the importance of birthright, of 

clan charisma, in all areas of life. 

We noted that under die sway of aDimistic beliefs positions 
are usually linked to the possession of magical charisma, par¬ 
ticularly power positions of a sacredotal and secular nature. But 
the artisan's craft in India soon tended to become clan charis¬ 
matic, finally it became “hereditary." This phenomena-found 
elsewhere—nowhere appears so strongly as in India. This was 
the nucleus of tiie caste formation for those positions and pro¬ 
fessions. In conjunction with a number of external circumstances 
this led to the formation of true castes. Charismatic sibs and 
phratries occupied the conquered land, settled in villages, re¬ 
duced the conquered to rent-payers or village artisans, agricul¬ 
tural or industrial workers, referred them to the outskirts and 
Wwihen, or into special helot and craftsman villages. 

Soon, however, workers from industrial pariah tribes settled 
outside the villages. The conquerors retained the “right to the 
land" in a manner rimiJar to the Spartans, as the right to assign 
a rent-yielding landlot (kZoros). 

In order to understand the process of caste formation one 
should constantly keep in mind tiie external resemblance of the 
situation of the Indian vQlage artisan and of conquered tribes 
to the place of the helots in the Spartan state regardless of how 
great the difference was in otiier respects. The village-dwelling 
sibs of the conquerors and the conquered stood opposite one 
another as collectivities. Personal slavery lost importaoce in view 
of the fact that the subject (Shudra) indeed was a servant, but 
in principle, not a servant of a single individual, but of ^e 
community of the “twice-bom.’' 

The conqueror found some presuruably quite considerable 
industiial development among the conquered people. These in¬ 
dustries and the sale of products, however, did not develop into 
local specializations centered around the market and dty, but, 
in reverse, transformed the economy from one of self-sufficient 
households to production for sale by way of interlocal and 
interetimic professional specialization. We know tiie equivalent 
in primitive fonn, for example, from von der Steinen's descrip¬ 
tion of Brazil and other studies. The individual tribe, tribal divi¬ 
sion, or village as a special group engages in tribal industry for 
markets, producing a special export product, selling ti)e ac¬ 
cumulated surplus products ol tiieii domestic industry. This may 
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be facilitated by the near locatioo of raw materials, rivers aod 
other DieaJis of communication, by the accidental acquisition of 
a skill and its subsequent hereditary and secret transmission. The 
trained specialists turn into journeymen and settle as guest 
workers temporarily, finally permanently in foreign commu¬ 
nities. Such interethnic division of labor appears in very different 
continents and areas. Of course, considerable vestiges are to be 
found also in antiquity and the medieval Occident. 

The continued predominance of uiteretboic spedalization in 
India was due to the weak development of cities and urbsm 
markets, For centuries the markets were represented by princely 
castles and peasant villages. In their villages the conquerors pre¬ 
served their sib cohesion even after they became completely 
rusticated. This was due to the "radal” antagonisms whidi pro¬ 
vided effective support for clan ebarisma. 

In its initial stages patrimooial fiscalism reinforced this de¬ 
velopment. Fiscal authorities found it convenient, on the one 
band, to have dealings with only a single responsible taxpayec; 
on the other, to hold the full village associates jointly responsible 
for tsx payments. Fiscal authorities turned first to the old con¬ 
queror villages, accepting a guarantee of the tax payment 
through the joint liability of all full village associates and living 
distribution and disposition over plou^^nd to their discretion. 
It is probable though not ascertaiuable that subject tribes en¬ 
gaging in special industrial activities had to pay tributes in lump 
sums—this would have stabiliaed the traditional strutiure of 
crafts. 

All cities were fortresses of the realm. Guest workers settled 
in and around them and were placed liturgical^, hence usually 
hereditarily, under a princely supervisor. The artisans consisted 
of bondsmen restricted to special occupations, leagues of guest 
workers sharing joint lax liability, or industrial tribes. The fiscal 
interest of die patrimonial administration in license fees and 
excise taxes led, indeed, as noted, to a sort of urban market 
policy simi la r to ffiat of Ae Occident. The development of urban 
industoies, particularly urban price work, stimulated the emer¬ 
gence of merchant and craft guilds aod finally of guild con¬ 
federations. These, however, comprised only small islands 
surrounded by an ocean of village artisan cotters, of tribal in¬ 
dustries, of guest trades. By aod large, industrial specialization 
was bound to the developing guest peoples. In the cities, how- 
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ever, racial aiui ethnic strangeoeai of guest ardsans led to the 
segregatioo of the groups from one another and prevented 
the mvildtude of craftsmen from orgaoiziog in die manner of the 
occidental popolo. And, finally, nowhere did the fratenkization 
of the citizens per se produce a highly developed military force 
in the manner of the polis of antiquity aod the dty of the south 
European medieval Occident. Instead, princsely overlords di¬ 
rectly stepped into the place of the knights, and diey were re¬ 
ligiously pacifistic due to the politically neutral character of 
Indian salvabon religions. 

With the overthrow of die guilds by the princes, indpieiit 
urban developments of occidental stamp were destroyed. Allying 
themselves with the Brahmans, the patrimonial princes, in accord 
with the continental nature of India, relied upon the rural or¬ 
ganizations as sources for armies aod tares. In rural areas, how¬ 
ever, division of labor by guest peoples aod old village artisan 
cotters remained the main line of development The cities 
brought only an increase in the number of trades and the estab¬ 
lishment of rich merchant and price workers' guilds. In ac¬ 
cordance with the iatmani prindple, the Brahmans and viUage 
artisans established a quota regulation of subsistence oppor¬ 
tunities and the hereditary appropriation of patronage. Once 
again the universally accepted principle of clan charisma sup¬ 
ported developments. The princely grants of interlocal trade 
monopolies led in the same direction, for these too were un¬ 
usually granted to mar^al trading peoples. Sib and village 
exogamy, endogamy of guest tribes, the permanent, mutual 
segregation of guest peoples sanctioned by ritual and worship, 
never shattered by religious fraternities of autonomous citizenries 
ruling the country—all these gave the Brahmans die opportunity 
to stereotype religiously the given order is terms of ritualistic 
regulation. 

The Brahmans' interest was to sustain their power position 
which grew out of their ancient monopoly of magical qualities, 
the means of coercion, and the requisite training and education. 
Princely prerogatives supplied die Brahmans with the means to 
suppress the heterodox salvation religions of the urban citizenry, 
the aspirations of the distinguished merchant and craft guilds. 
The guilds had often restrained or newly established non- 
Brahmanical tribal or professional priests wno claimed Brahman 
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raok. The Brahmeos defined the autonomy of these associations 
as usurpation aod suppressed them. 

The importance of these urban developments is indicated in 
the very means used by the contemporary and-Brahmanica!, 
genteel bourgeois castes. First, they aim at abolishing partidpa- 
tion in the official temple cult and at restricting themselves to 
the house>cult This |;ives the individua] opportunity to choose 
an agreeable Brahman, thereby, a powerful coercive weapon of 
the princes and Brahmans, (hence a sort of 'interdict") fhe 
dosing of the temple is voided. A second, more radical means of 
revolt against Brabmanical aathority is to train priests from 
members of one's own caste and employ them in place of Brah¬ 
mans. A third consists in the and-Brahmaoicnl tendency to settle 
caste affairs, including ritualistic ones, dirou^ the pcnchoyats, 
or finally, to settle them in modem caste meetings instead of 
turning to a pandit or a math (monastery) for their soludons, 

The development of a stratum of magicians into a charismatic 
estate is, indeed, not peculiar to India. Inscriptions from Hellenic 
antiquity (Milet) occasionaQy report a guild of holy dancers as 
an estate in power. However, there was no room on the soil of 
polls fraternization for the mutual and general reli^oos and 
ritualistic estrangement of guest artisans aod tribes. 

Purely professional, hence ritely recruited traders and crafts¬ 
men occurred only spottily in India and remained dependent on 
conformism with d^e ri^alistic usages prevalent among the 
multitude. Such conformism was supported by ritualistic closure 
guaranteed to vocational associations, the legitimate monopoli¬ 
zation of theii subsistence opportunities. As In die Occident, 
patrimonial bureaucracy did not at first hinder, hut radier pro¬ 
moted, the closure of trades and guilds. In the first place, ti)e 
administrations policy was merely to substitute some interlocal 
association for purely local monopolies of the city economy. The 
second stage of occidental princely politics, however, namely, 
the alliance of the princes with capital in order to increase dieir 
power against the outside, was out of the question in India 
because of its continental character and the value of the land tax 
which could be raised ad Ubidum. 

At the time of guild power the princes were financially quite 
dependent oa them. However, the unmililary urban stratum was 
in no position to resist princely power once the prince tired of 
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wliat seemed to ^itw an outrageous dependeocy and when be 
fioanced the costs of administration by substihitioa of tax 
liturgies for capitalistic tax fanning. With the aid of die Brah* 
maos, princely patrimouialism successfully mastered the guild 
citizenry whidi was at times powerful. Brahmanical theory served 
in an unequalled manner to tame the subjects religiously. Finally, 
the invasion and domination of foreign conquerors benefited the 
power monopoly of the Brahmans. The foreign conquerors di* 
vested the most important competitors of the Brahmans of all 
power because It conceived them to be pcUtically dangerous. 
Thus the knighthood and the residue of urban guilds were 
reduced. 

The power of the Brahmans, on the other hand, grew during 
the time of the conquerors. After a period of fanatical icono- 
clasm and Islamic propaganda, the conqueror resigned himse^ 
to accept die continued existence of Hindu culture. Indeed, 
priestiy power under foreign domination always serves as a 
refuge for the conquered and as a tool of domestication for tiie 
foreign overlords. 

With the increasing stabilization of econoxoic conditions die 
ritually segregated guest and pariah tribes were more and more 
integrated Into fise expanding caste order which thus became the 
dominant system. For a thousand years, from the second century 
of our era to the beginning of Islamic rule, we find the caste 
system in an irresistible and ever-continued expansion, slowed 
down through d^e propaganda of Islamism, As a closed system, 
the caste order is a product of consisteut Brahmanical thought 
and could never have come to power widiout the intensive in* 
fiuence of die Brahmans as house priests, respondents, father 
confessors, advisors in all life situations, and princely officials 
whose writing skill brought them into increasing demand with 
the rise of bureaucratic administration. 

Ancient Indian conditions, however, provided the structural 
elements for the caste system: the interethnic specialization of 
labor, the development of innumerable guest and pariah peo¬ 
ples, the organization of village crafts on the basis of hereditary 
artisan cotters, the monopoly of internal trade by guest trades, 
the small extent of urban development, and die flow of occupa¬ 
tional specialization into the channels of hereditary status segr^ 
gation and monopolization of patronage, likewise the secondary 
beginnings of liturgical and fiscal organization of occupations 
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by the princes, and tbeir strong interest in legitimacy and do- 
roesticatioQ of the subjects encouraged an alliance with the 
Brahmans and Che joiot preservation and stabilization by prince 
and Brahman of the established sacred order of Indian society. 

All factors important for the development of the caste system 
operated singly elsewhere in the world. Only in India, however, 
did they operate conjointly under special Indian conditions: the 
conditions of a conquered territory within ineffable, sharp, 
*Vacia]’’ antagonisms made socially visible by skin color. More 
strongly then anywhere else, magical as well as social rejection 
of communion widi strangers was called forth. This help^ pre¬ 
serve the charisma of distinguished ribs and established insur¬ 
mountable barriers between strange ethnic subject tribes, guest 
amd pariah peoples and their overlords even after dehnitlve inte¬ 
gration of guest and pariah peoples into the local economic com¬ 
munity. 

Individual acceptance for apprenticeship, participation in 
market deals, or cltizenship—all these phenomena of the West 
either failed to develop in the first place or were crushed under 
the weight first of ethnic, later of caste fetters. 

We repeat, however: this well-integrated, unique social system 
could not have originated or at least could not have conquered 
and lasted without the pervasive and all-powerful influence of 
the Brahmans. It must have existed as a finished idea long before 
it conquered even the greater part of North India. The com¬ 
bination of caste legidmacy with hirm& doctrine, thus with the 
specific Brahmanical theodicy—in its way a stroke of genius— 
plainly is the construction of rational ethical thought and not 
the pmduct of any economic ‘‘conditions.’' Only the wedding of 
dus thought product with the empirical social order through the 
promise of rebirth gave this order die irresistibU power over 
thought and hope of members and furnished the fixed scheme 
for the religious and social Integratioo of die various profes¬ 
sional groups and parUh peoples. 

Where the connection between die theodicy and social order 
is lacking, indeed—as in the case of Indian Islam-the caste order 
can be assimilated extemafly hut it remains a caput moHuum, 
fit to stabilize status difference, to represent economic interests 
through the borrowed ponchoijat, and, above all, to adapt men 
to the constraint of the social environment; but it is devoid of 
the “spirit* which nourishes this order on its native soil. On 
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Islamic ground this order could oot have emerged; nor does it 
ereit marked induence over the 'Vocational ethic” similar to chat 
of the Hindu profesaonal castes. The Census Reports** plainly 
show ^at the Islamic castes lack some of the most important 
characteristics of the Hindu caste system, especially ritualistic 
defilement through commensalism with nonmemberi—even 
though commensalism and social iateioourse among difierent 
soda] strata may be avoided and rather rigidly so, as is often 
the case, after all, in Western society. Ritual defilement, how¬ 
ever, must be lacking; the religious equality before Allah of all 
who profess the prophet predudes it. Endogamy, to be sure, 
exists but with fax less intensity. Properly understood, the so- 
called Islamic castes are essentially status groups and not castes. 
Furdiermore, the specific anchoring of the vocational ethic in 
caste is lacking; missing, too, is the authority of die Brahman. 

The prestige of die Brahmans which was behind die develop¬ 
ing caste system is in part purely magical and in part cultural— 
deriving fi^m the fact diat as a stratum the Brahmans repre¬ 
sented a special quality and distinct cultivation. We have still 
to examine the peculiarity of Brabmanical education and its 
underlying conditions. 

There is a further reason for examining the peculiarities of 
Brabmanical education. The caste system and karma doctrine 
place the individual within a clear cirde of duties and offer him 
a weU-rounded, metaphysically-satisfying conception of the 
world. However certain and unambiguous this ethically rational 
world order might present itself, the individual, once he raised 
the question of the "meaning" of his life in this compensatory 
mechanism, could experience it as dreadful. 

The world and its cosmic social order was eternal and in¬ 
dividual life but one of a series of the lives of the same soul. 
Such lives recur ad in^ntSum: therefore, any one in the last 
analysis is a matter of complete indifference. The Indian repre¬ 
sentation of life and the world prefers the image of an etemaUy 
rolling "wheel" of rebirths—which by the way, as Oldenberg has 
observed, also is to be found occasionally in Hellenic philosophy. 

It is no accident that India has produced no historiography to 
speak of. The interest in historically unique forms of political 
and soda! relations was fax too we^ for a man contemplating 
life and its passage. It is sometimes maintained that alleged 
Indian 'passivity" derives from a climatically determined 
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“enervation.■ This belief is oouipletely unfoiinded. India Las been 
permanently involved in a state of ferocious warfare and un- 
bridled lust of relentless conquest as no land on earth. However, 
to any thoughtful and reflective person, life destined to eternal 
repetition could readily appear completely senseless and un¬ 
bearable. , 

It is important to realize that it was not primarily the dread 
of ever-new life on this earth which is after all so beautiful. 
Bather it was dread of the eve^new and ineluctable death. Ever 
and again the soul was enmeshed in business of living and 
the heart enchained to things and, above all, to dear ones. Ever 
again it must be senselessly tom from them through rebirth to 
be entangled in unknown relations to face the same fate, Such 
repeated deatii was truly dreadful. One can hardly fail to feel 
this and to be moved by the pathos when reading between the 
lines of die inscriptions tiie preachings of Buddha and other 
redeemers. 

All salvation religions of Hinduism are addressed to one ety¬ 
mon question: how can man escape from the wheel of rebirth 
and diereby ever new death? How Is salvation possible from 
eternally new death and therefore salvation from life? In the 
following we shall consider the ways of life and thdr effects on 
conduct w^ch issued from die answers to this question. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ANTI-ORGlASTlC AND RITUALISTIC CHARACTER 
OF BRAHMANICAL RELIGIOSITY 

I. Brahmanicaly Helienistic and Confucian 
IntsUectual Strata 


rrp 

J^HE FACT that the Brahmauica] priestly stzatum was a dis- 
tinguished and cultivated nobility, later a class of geotecl literati 
detemihed its religiosity. As in comparable cases, e.g., the Goo- 
fudans, orgiastic and emotional ecstatic elements of andeot 
magical rites were not talcen over, and for long periods were 
either completely suppressed or were permitted only as unofficial 
folk magic. 

As V. Schroder has demonstrated, in individual Lostances resi¬ 
dues of ancient orgiasticism are to be found in the Vedas.^ Indra’s 
druokenness and dance, and the sword dance of the Maruts 
(corybantics] stem ^om the intozicatioQ and ecstasy of heroes. 
Moreover, it is obvious that the great priestly soma-sacrifice was 
originally a cult*tempered intoricarion orgy. The much-discussed 
dialogues of the Rigveda are presumably the slender residues of 
cult drama.^ 

However, the ofBdai ritual of the Vedas with all its hymns 
and formulae rest upon sacrifice and prayer and not on typical 
orgiastic technique-glance emotionality, sexual or alcoholic in¬ 
toxication, meat orgiastidsm—all of which were rather carefully 
eliminated. 

Ritualistic copulation in the fields as a means of securing soil 
fertility and the lingam cult with its phallic hobgoblins, riie 
ffotdharvan, are very ancient in India. But the B^eda is mute 
with respect to them. Nor does the Rigveda know of the cot^ 
poreal epiphany of deities and demons characteristic of the cult 
drama. Undoubtedly, even the genteel priestly singers of old 
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Vedic tiines,^ end, indeed, t!be hereditary Brahmanical priest* 
hood viewed it as somewhat vuJgar, in part, however, as a 
dubious competition with their own wizardry which was based 
on ritualistic knowledge. 

In the Vedas the ancient fertility god Rudra, with his orgiastic 
cults of sex and meat, has a diabolical character. Later he was 
worshipped as Shiva, one of the tivee great Hindu gods, on the 
one hand, as patron of the later classical Sanskrit drama, on the 
other, as god of the ubiquitous lingam cull. While in the Vedas 
Vishnu is a secondary figure, in the later triad be appears as 
Shiva's rival and is honored in pantomines as a great celestial 
and fertdity god, as patron of the dance drama and erotic orgies 
of die Kri^a^ult. 

At the sacrifice, the laity was “denied tiie cup"—only die priest 
drank soma. The same held for sacrificial meat. While female 
deities were extremely important for ancient and modem Asiatic 
folk beliefs, In the Vedas they were completely eclipsed as fer¬ 
tility demons of primarily orgiastic sex cults. In the Atharva- 
Veda, containing a later canonization of materials probably as 
old as those of odier Vedas, the magical character of dirges and 
hyrons again appeared m place of ^ cult. This corresponds in 
to derivation of the materials from the private magical 
“curing of souls" as against the derivation of the materials of 
die other Vedas b-om sacrifidal offerings on behalf of the body 
politic. The change is due in part to die mcrcaslng importance 
of sorcery. As the ancient warrior community was t^st into the 
background by princely power, the noble sacrifidal priest of old 
was displaced by the princely court magicias, the purohtia.* 

In details the Atharva-Veda is not completely cold toward 
figures of folk belief (for example, die gandharven). But in it, 
too, ritual formulae, not orgiasticism and ecstasy, are magical 
implements. In the Yajurveda priestly sorcery has become para¬ 
mount. Brahmanical literature ever inclined toward form^tio 
ritualism. Alongside the Brahman, as in Ch^na beside the official 
with his state cult, we find the house father (grihastha) per- 
forming important ritualistic duties; thoroughly regulated by the 
Grlbya-sutia. The Dharma Sutras (law books) then drew all 
social relations of the individual into their compass. Thus, the 
whole of life became enmeshed in a net of ritualistic and cere¬ 
monial prescriptions. Ponctilliously to observe them al! became, 
at times, well-m|h impossible. 
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la coatr&st to the iateUectualj of ancient HeUepic polis^culture 
with whom they must be compared,® (fije Brahmans and the ia- 
tellectual stratum under their iofluecce) were bound by position 
to magic and ritua]. The hereditarily'chahsmatic priest'oobles of 
andent Greece (e.g., the Btrtader) were divested of all substan- 
tive infiuence th^u^ die development of the city and came to 
represent the stupidity of rural genby (as espedally the €teo- 
hiitadaa) rather then any spiritual value. The Brahmans, by 
contrast, have always preserved their connection with sacrifice 
and magic in the service of the princes. 

In all these respects the attitu^ constellatiOD and conduct of 
the Brahmans compares with that of representatives of Gon- 
fucian culture. In both we find a status group of genteel literati 
whose magical charisma rests on ‘Icnowledge.’’ S\^ Imowledge 
was snagicaJ and ritualistic in character, deposited in a holy 
literature, written in a holy language remote diat cf every* 
day speech. In both appears the same ptide in education and 
unshakable trust in this special knowledge as the cardinal virtue 
solely determining all good. Ignorance of this loiowledge was 
cardinal vice and source of all evil. They developed a similar 
‘rationalism’-concemed with the rejection of all irrational forms 
of holy seekiDg. 

Both Brahman and Mandarin rejected all types cf orgiastidsm. 
Just as the Confucian literati rejected the Taoistic magidans, so 
the Brahmans reacted all xnagidans, colt priests, and holy 
seekers. Their intelligence had not been cultivated by Vedic 
education and the Brahmans viewed them as unclassi^, des* 
picable, and worthy only of erterroination. Of course, in neither 
case (Chinese or Indian) could the implied program be con* 
summated. Thou^ die Brahmans succeeded in preventing the 
development of a unified organization of unclassical priests, it 
was at tile price, as we shall see, of permitting many hierarchies 
of mystagogues partly within their own stratum, and therewith 
a disintegration of unified holy learning into sect soteriologies. 

This, and a series of important related differences from Chinese 
developments was bound up with the different sodal structures 
of the respective intellectual status groups. Both passed through 
developmental stages at times remarkably similar. In the end 
their external difference appears most sharply. In China tiie 
Mandarins form a stratum of officials and candidates for office; 
in India tiie Brahmans represent a status group of literati partly 
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comprising pjincoly cbaplains, partly counselors, theological 
teachers, and jurists, priests, and pastors. lo both cases only a 
pordoo of the status group occupied the characteristic positions. 
As numerous Chinese literati without office prebends earned 
their bread partly in the offices of the Mandarins, partly in d)e 
employment of all sorts of societies, so the Brahmans were al¬ 
ways employed m most varied positions, including situations of 
great trust with secular princes. We noted, however, that an 
actual career in office was not only atypical of die Brahman, 
but indeed, was contrary to type, while for the Mandarin it was 
held to be the one thing wortiiy of men, The typical prebends 
of the distinguished Brahmans were not state-paid salaries and 
profit opportunities from tax coUections and extortion in patri¬ 
monial state offices but fixed land and tribute rent Unlike the 
prebends of the Mandarins which were subject to recall and at 
best granted for a short term, the Brahman's rents were perma¬ 
nent grants for life or for several generations or forever to in¬ 
dividuals or organizations (monasteries, schools). 

The external situation of tiie Chinese and Indian intellectual 
strata appears external^ most similar when one compares con¬ 
ditions of the period of the Warring States in China with those 
in India of about the time of the ancient Jatakas or again of the 
medieval expansion of Brahmanhood. At that time in India the 
Hindu intellectuals largely constituted a stratum of men edu¬ 
cated in literature and philosophy and dedicated to speculation 
and discussion of ritualistic, philosophical, and scientific ques¬ 
tions. In part tiiey formed sdiools who were withdrawn in medi¬ 
tation, in part they wandered between princely and noble courts. 
Despite all schisms, in the last analysis the Brahmans considered 
ffieoiselves to he a unified group of cultural representatives. 
They were advisors to single princes and nobles in private and 
political questions, organizers of states on the basis of correct 
docbine. This is quite similar to the literati of China in the time 
of Warring States. There always remained, however, an im¬ 
portant difierencd. 

The highest Brahman station in ancient times was that of 
court chaplain; later, and to the time of British rule the senior 
in rank and consulting jurist, that is, the Brahmanical chief 
pandit, was the first man of the land. The Chinese literati of all 
philosophical schools gadiered around the imperial supreme 
ponfifex who was tiieir consecrated chief as ihe living vessel of 
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tlie i&cred traditioD. According to the claims of the literati, this 
pontifex Tnaximus was abo the sole legitimate secular ruler, &e 
lord paramomt of all secular princely vassals of the Chinese 
“church-state." 

No^iing equivalent existed in India. In this epoch of innumer¬ 
able splinter states the literati faced a plurality of petty princes 
without a legitimate hrd paramount from whom to derive their 
power. The concept of legitimacy was rather simply that the 
single prince was ritualishcally correct when and to the extent 
to which his behavior, especially toward the Brahmans, con¬ 
formed with the holy tradition. Otherwise he was held to be a 
"barbarian" just as t£e feudal princes of China were fudged by 
die yardstick of their correctness as defined by the teachiug of 
the lUeratL But no matter what power an Indian king mi^t 
yield in matters of ritual he was never at the same time a priest. 

Obviously this difference between Indian and Chinese history 
goes back to earliest and but hypodietically accessible times. 
Even the ancient Vedic literary tradition describes the dark- 
skinned opponents of the Aryans in contrast to themselves as 
"priestless" (abrahmana). With the Aryans, however, we meet 
the beginnings, along with the prince, of the independent priest, 
trained to perform sacrificial rites. In contrast, the oldest tradi¬ 
tion of the Chinese knows nothing of independent priests stand¬ 
ing beside a strictly secular prince. Among the Indians the role 
of the prince has apparently grown out of strictly secular politics, 
out of war expeditions of charismatic warrior chieftains, whereas 
in China it grew out of the role of supreme priest It may well 
be impossible ever to advance even to hypothetical assumptions 
concerning the historical events explaining the establishment of 
this ever-important contrast between the unity or duality of 
political and priestly prerogatives. The same difference, indeed, 
is also found widi quite “;^initive" peoples and empires even 
in direct contiguity and otherwise identical culture and race. 
Originally it would seem to have been brought about by quite 
conaete, thus “accidental" circumstances which once established 
continue to influence developments. 

The different configuration of political and theocratic power 
was highly consequential in every respect First, externally, it 
was impoitant for the social structure of the intellectual strata 
of boti) China and India. lo the time of tiie Warring Kingdoms 
die Chinese literati were still, as a rule, recruited from the 
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ancient, “great* charismatic iaxnilies, though personal charisma 
of written knowledge was already so significant that parvenus 
increasingly appeared in ministerial positions. When the imperial 
lord pontiff again managed to unite the plenitude of secular 
prerogatives in his own person the monarch, as supreme ponU- 
feXj could, corresponding to his interest in power, link admission 
to office to tile purely personal qualification of correct literary 
education. 'Hms he was able defioitively to secure pabimonid 
rule against the feudal system. The literarily trained became pri¬ 
marily a bureaucratic stratum. 

In India the opposition between gentile charisma and personal 
charisma was sot completely settled even in historical times. 
However, it was always the learned priesthood, which defined 
the qualification of the novitiate. Witii (he full assimilation of 
the Brahmans to the Vedic priest-nobility, the question of 
ebarisma was decided at least for official doctrine. By the time 
of tise first universal monarchies, the independent priesthood had 
become so firmly established in its possession of spiritual author¬ 
ity as a charismatic guild, that is to say, as a "caste** with fixed 
educational prerequisites for office holding, that it could no 
longer be sh^en. 

In the Yai'ux-Veda this position (which appears first in the 
Atiiarva-Veda) of fbe Brahmans is visualized completed. "Brah¬ 
man,’* meaning ’grayer" in the Rigveda is now “holy power* and 
‘holiness.* The Brabmanas merely carried tiiis further, we read: 
**rhe Brahmans who have learned the Vedas and teach them, 
are human gods.’’^ No Hindu prince or great king was able to 
claim pontifical power and the later-Islamic—foreign rulers were 
disqualified for it from tiie first, and were far from raising such 
claims. The point of Catbapatha Brahmana, resting on these con- 
trasts in social structure, are the respective “world views* of the 
Chinese and Indian intellectuals strata witii their consequences 
for ethical conduct. 

In China tiieccratic patrimooialism and a stratum of literati 
aspiring to public office was the appropriate basis for a social 
ethic of pure utilitarianism. The “welfare-state” idea, with a 
strong materialistic turn issued from the charismatic responsi¬ 
bility of the ruler for the external, meterologicaHy-eonditioned 
well-being of tire subjects. Besides this, however, it foDowed 
from the place of the literati with its social philosophical in¬ 
terests and pride in education opposite the unlearned masses. 
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After all, philosophical men can do do better than strive for 
material welfare, and material posxHon is also the best means for 
maintaining peace and order. Finally, the idea of the welfare 
state followed also from the rentier ideal of the very bureau' 
cracy, the securing of fixed income as baste to the gentleman's 
way of life. The status opposition between the cultured and un¬ 
cultured and reminiscences of liturgical provisions for needs led 
to ideas approaching ‘’organic’* theories of state and society. 
Naturally, such ideas suggest themselves to any political welfare 
organization. However, the leveUing effects of Chinese patri¬ 
monial bureaucracy tended to restrict such notions. 

Not the organic status group structure, but the patriarchal 
family provided the dominant image for social stratification. The 
patrimonial bureaucracy could recognize no otiier autooomous 
social force. The stronger and more independent the actual fuoc- 
doning organizations, particularly the guilds and guilddike sg* 
deties and the sibs, &e less could tiieory use them as a basis for 
an organic social structure. Theory simply bypassed them as 
mere factual data. Hence in China the “vocationar ideal type 
of organismic view of society existed only in beginnings and re¬ 
mained alien to &e ruling stratum of genteel literati. 

2. Dharma and Absence of the Concept of Natural Law 

THINGS were quite different in India. Here the priesthood, 
holding its own beside the poUtical rulers, had to Cake into 
account the sovereign world of political power. The priests recog¬ 
nized the autonomous rulers of this world simply because they 
had to. As we saw, the power relation between Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas was quite unstable for a long time. Even after tiie 
status superiority of the Brahmans was theoretically established, 
the prerogatives of the great kings, who bad meanvhile risen 
to power, remained independent and essentially secular. Indeed, 
the duties of the longs as against the Brahmaaical hierocrecy, 
like those of any status group, were determined by their dharma, 
which formed part of Brahmanically regulated holy law. But 
this dharma differed for every status group, hence also for the 
kings. Though according to theory only the Brahmans could 
give authoritative interpretations, kin^y dharma self-evidently 
represented a unique and independent type which was by no 
means identical wi& that of the Brabman.^ 
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There was no universally valid ethic, but only a strict status 
coinpartmeatalization of private and social ethic, disregarding 
the few absolute and general ritualistic prohibitioos (particularly 
the killing of cows). This was of great moment. The doctrine 
of karma deduced from the principle of compensation for pre- 
vious deeds of the world, not only explained die caste organiza¬ 
tion but the rank order of divine, human, and animal beings of 
all degrees. Hence it provided for the coexistence of different 
ethical codes for different status groups which not only differed 
widely hut were often in sharp conflict. This presented no prob¬ 
lem. In principle there could be a vocational dharma for prosti¬ 
tutes, robbers, and thieves as well as for Brahmans and kings. 
In fact, quite sincere attempts at drawing these extreme con¬ 
clusions appeared. The strug^e of man with man in all ib fonm 
was as little a problem as his struggle with animals and the gods, 
as was the existence of the positively ugly, stupid, and-£rom Ae 
standpoint of the dharTna A a Brahman or other “twice-bom — 
positively objectionable. Men were not-as for classical Con- 
fucianism-in principle equal, but forever unequal. They were 
as unlike as man and animal. All men, however, had equal op¬ 
portunities, but not in this life. Through rebirth they could either 
achieve heaven or descend to the animal kingdom or to hell. 

The conception of an “original sin" was quite impossible in 
this world order, for no “absolute sin" could exist. There could 
only be a ritual offense against the particular dharma of the 
caste. In this world of eternal rank orders tiiere was no place 
for a blissful original state of man and no blissful final kingdom. 
Thus there was no “natural’' order of men and tilings in contrast 
to positive social order. There was no sort of "natural law." But 
there was, in theory at least, only holy, status-compartmentalized 
positive law in areas which remained unregulated as indifferent. 
There were positive statutes of princes, castes, guilds, sibs, and 
agreements of individuals. All the problems which tiie concept 
of “natural law” called into being in the Occident were com¬ 
pletely ladting. There simply was no “natural" equality of man 
before any authority, least d all before a super-worldly god. 

This is the negative side of the case. Most important, it ex¬ 
cluded forever the rise of social criticism, of rationalistic specu¬ 
lation, and abstractions of natural law type,® and hindered the 
development of any sort of idea of “human rights." Animals and 
gods, at least, in consistent elaborations of doctrine, were only 
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difi^reDt, Jedm^condidoned incaioadoDS of souls, thus common 
‘‘rights'* were obviously out of the question aod could e^rist for 
these beings as little as commoa “duties." The coocepb “state” 
and “citizen," even diat of “subject" did not appear. Only status 
dhcrma was recognized—the ri^ts and duties of kings end other 
castes to themselves and others. 

As patron of the roi/ai (client), the Kshatriya had the ascribed 
dhorma of “protecdon” essentially in the sense of defence agcuost 
the outside. The Kshatriya was also responsible for the ad* 
miaistratioD of justice and integrity of trade and related matters. 
Such ethical commandments were his dhorma. For die rest it 
was the primary duty of the prince, as for others, but particu* 
larly for the prince, to support and further the Brahmans, espe¬ 
cially by sustaining their authoritarian regulation of die social 
order according to holy right, not to tolerate attacks upon the 
Brahman's station. The struggle against anti-Brahman hetero¬ 
dory Is clearly required and it did occur. But this ia no way 
altered die place of the prince, and politics retained their 
autonomy in a peculiarly significant manner. 

Chinese literature in the epoch of the contending princes 
recognized (at least in theory, however ineffectual it may have 
been in practice), the concept of “just" and “unjust" wars and 
an “international law" as an expression of common Chmese cul¬ 
ture. The xTTiperkil p&niifeXf once In the position of autocrat, 
claimed dominion over die world including barbarians. He con¬ 
ducted only “just" wars. Any resistance against him was rebel¬ 
lion. If he succumbed, this was symptomatic of the loss of 
heavenly charisma and forfeiture of right to rule. 

Things were similar for the Indian prince. When he was 
feated or when his subjects were unfortunate for long, this was 
proof of magical ounces or of charismatic deficiencies. Hence 
success of the king was decisive But this bad nothing to do 
with his “ righ t," only with his personal fitness and particularly 
die magical power of his Brahman. The Brahman’s sorcery 
rather dian the king’s ediical “right" procured kingly success, 
that is, if the Brahman knew his craft and was charismatically 
qualified. Aa in the Occident, in India the knightly conventions 
of epic Kshatriya times established certain status customs for 
the feud and breaches were held to be objectionable and un- 
chivalrous. To be sure, Indian knightly combat probably was 
never practiced with such far-reaching courtesies as represented 
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by the fajnous Herald’s call of the French loiigbthood to their 
opponents before the battle of Fonlenoy: “Messieure les Anglaii, 
tirez Us premiers'’ Go the whole the opposite prevailed. In the 
epics not only men, but even the gods (Krishna) with perfect 
equanimity v^ve the most elementary rules of knightly com¬ 
bat in order to win. And as in the Hellenic poiis of dassical 
times,^ so the princes already in the epic of the Maurya epoch 
and more so in later times practiced as a matter of course the 
most naked “Macchiavellianisin*' without objections on ethical 
grounds. 

The problem of a ‘political ethic" has never preoccupied In¬ 
dian theory and in the absence of ethical uoiversalism and 
natural right, it could hardly be otherwise. The dhsrma of the 
prince*^ was to conduct war for the sake of pure power per se. 
He had to destroy his neighbor by cunning and fraud and no 
matter what crafty, unhughtly, and ruseful means, by surprise 
attack, when in distress through insdgatioD of conspiracies among 
his subjects and bribing Hs trusted friends. He to keep in 
check and tax his own subjects through spying agent provoca¬ 
teurs and a sophisticated cunning aod suspicion. Here power 
politics (and to our mind quite unholy egotism of princes) were 
practiced for their own s^e. All political theory was a com¬ 
pletely oral technology of bow to get and hold power. It went 
far beyond what was familiar and average practice for the 
rignofes of the early Italian Benaissance in th^e respects and 
was completely devoid of all "ideology" in our sense of the word. 

3. Knowledge^ Asceticism, and Mysticism in India 

EXPEDIENCY obtains in all profane areas of life. It is typical 
of Hinduism, in contrast to the anti-professiODalism of Con¬ 
fucianism, to do justice in their own terms to the informing 
spirit of most varied spheres of life and knowledge, promoting 
the development of special science. Thus it was that alongside 
important mathematical and grammatical contributions they de¬ 
veloped especially a formal logic as the technology of rational 
proof {hetu with the derivative hstucadin, die logician). A spe¬ 
cial philosophical school, Nyaya^^ (founded by Cotama) o^ 
ci^ied itself with the technology of the syllogism and the 
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Vaisesika^* school (recognized as orthodox) by applying diese 
formal aids to cosmology arrived at the thwy of atomism. 

In Hellenic antiquity the farther development of atonnsm after 
Democritus into a modem natural science was handicapped 
despite more extensive mathematical foundations. This was due 
largely to the socially'ooaditioaed invasion and triumph of an 
exclusive interest in social criticism and social ethitt after 
Socrates, which proved ininucal to the development of natural 
science. 

la India, in contrast, the socially anchored uosbakability of 
certain metaphysical presappositums pushed all philosophy in 
the direction of individual salvation'SCriving.'* This serv^ as a 
barrier to the development of special science as well as to a 
framing of the problem of thought in general. The resulting 
‘’organic" sodeOd doctrine of Hinduisin, in default of odier 
standards, could elaborate the dharma of each profession solely 
out of the peculiarities of its technique. It thus produced only 
terminologies for special callings and spheres of life, from con* 
stniction technique to logic as the technology of proof aod dis* 
proof to the technology of eroticism.** The social theory of 
Hinduism, however, furnished no principles for an etblcd uni* 
versalism which would raise general demands for life in the 
world 

Such literature of India, as one can pose as parallel with the 
philosophical ediic of the West was-^. better, became-sorac- 
thing quite difierent, namely, a metaphysically and cosmologi- 
cally substructured technology of the means to achieve salvation 
from this world This is the ^al, general anchorage point of aU 
philosophical and theological interest in India. The orders of 
life aod its kdrmO'Tnechanism were eternal. A religious eschatol¬ 
ogy of the world was as little possible here as in Confucianism. 
Only a (practical) eschatology of single individuals could de¬ 
velop, based on the attempt to escape the Icdmuz-mechanism aod 
wheel of rebirth. 

The fact of these ideational developments as well as their form 
are correlated with social peculiarities of the Indian literati 
stratum, dieir vehicle. While the Brahmans, hke the Mandarins, 
enhanced d)eir status by dieir knowledge of the social order, 
there remained, nevertheless, diis vast difcrence: the Chinese 
literati constituted a political bureaucracy which renounced 
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magical techniques as tlie scorned arts o£ sorcerers while the 
Brahmans were by background and nature priests, i.e., magi* 
dans. This was the historical condition of the very different 
place asceticism and mysticisin held for both. 

Confucianism scorned magic as a parasitical humbug contrary 
to the distinguished man’s sense of dignity. The mandarin re* 
jected magic as completely useless and barbaric. In the period 
of Bee-oSce holding by the literati, io the time of the warring 
princes, anchoritism and the contemplation of philosophers blos¬ 
somed. The effects were never completely eradicated from 
Confucianism. However, with the transformation into a cer¬ 
tified statum of office prebendaries such nonutilitarian ways of 
life were increasingly rejected as unclassical. Beminiscences 
of mysticism accompanied Cenfudamsm only as shadowy 
heterodox coimter-images. AsceCidsm, moreover, disappeared 
almost completely. Finally, the few important orgiasdc residues 
in folk religiosity in no way changed the eradication, on prin¬ 
ciple, of these irrational forces. In contrast, Brahmanhood was 
never able completely to shake off the historical relation to 
andent magical asceticism out of which it had grown. The name 
of die novice (bramachaHn) is derived from magical novitiate 
chastity and the stipulation of contemplative forest life, so to 
speak, a form of retirement for the aged (today appearing as 
f a mitigation of the original custom which presumably signified 
the killing of the old), stems from the same source.*'^ Tn classical 
sources^* they are extended to the two other status groups of 
the *twice-bom'' but were originally characteristic only of magi- 
dan asceticism. Both prescriptions (novitiate chastity and con¬ 
templative forest life) are today and have indeed long been 
obsdete. However, their place in classical literature remains. 
And, finally, contemplative mysticism as a type of gnosis remains 
the crown of the classical Brahmanical style of life, the goal of 
every well-educated Brahman Chou^ the number of those who 
actually pursue it was as small in the medieval past as today. 

We must examine more closely the place of Brahmanical cul¬ 
ture with respect to asceticism and mysticism and, as fax as the 
context makes it indispensable, also certain related philosopbical 
representations growing out of the culture. The Hindu salvation 
religions, including Buddhism, arose on tiie basis of such philo¬ 
sophic conceptions, partly in typical opposition to them, but, in 
any case, only in dose relation with them. 

Technically, Indian asceticism was the most rationally de- 
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veloped in the world. There is hardly an ascetic method not 
practiced with virtuosity in India and often rationalized into a 
theoretical technology. Often in India have some forms been 
pushed to their final—and to us, often grotesque-conclusions. 
The urdhamvktisadhi/s, downward suspension of the head and 
live burial (somfldh) were still practicsed in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Alchemy appears at present.” 

The origin of classical Indian asceticism was in the andeot 
practice of magician ecstasy with its various functions and widi 
the usual purpose of achieving magical power. The ascetic 
aspired to power over the gods. He was able to force them; they 
feared him and did his bidding. To bring about somediiag exr 
cepdonal tlxe god, too, practiced asceticism. Thus the supreme 
beiog of old philosophy had to make mighty ascetic efforts to 
give birth to the world- Ascetic magical potency (tapns) was 
conditioned duou^ a son of (hysterical) bro(^i7ig intensity. 
With suScient asceticism man could achieve anything, an idea 
still accepted as self-evident in classical Sanskrit drama. 

The charismaHo attainment of magical potency was highly 
personal and bound to no status group. Hence these magicians 
in earliest times were certainly not recauited only from oSdal 
priestly or magidan castes, as were the Brahmans. While this 
continued to he possible, it was difficult, and becoming more 
so, as the Brahmanhood turned into a status group of genteel 
experts, resting its claims on knowledge and genteel cultivation. 
The more this was the case the less was Brahmanhood able to 
encompass all forms of magioal asceticism. Immanent rationalism 
of knowledge and culture, as usual, obstructed inational, orgas¬ 
tic-ecstatic ascetidscDi the status pride of cultured men resisted 
undignified demands of ecstatic therapeutic practices and the 
exhibition of neuropathic states. Thus Indian development took 
a course partially similar to that of magic in China. Some magical 
practices, the acute-pathological, emotionally ecstatic—in diis 
sense “irrationaJ’—were either explicitly rejected as unclassical 
and barbarian or actually not practiced within the status group 
and precluded by its way of life. As noted, this ocemred widely, 
paralleling the development of similar forms among the Chinese 
literati. A stratum of genteel intellectuals, however, could take 
a quite different stand toward the forms of apathetic ecstasy (die 
developmental nuclei of contemplation) and all ascetic practices 
capable of rationalization. 
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They might be useful for mandariu state officials; not, how¬ 
ever, for a priesthood, la fact, magical practices could not be 
completely withdrawn from them. The Brahmans received or, 
better, retained some elements of magical asceticism and ecstasy, 
for, in contrast to the mandarins, they were not a political official" 
dom but a magician caste. The magicaJ elements retained were 
the more systematically rationalized the more the Brahmans 
turned into genteel literati. The Chinese literati, traditionally 
ftTipn to all asceticism, could not accomplish this hut had to per¬ 
mit magic to degenerate in the hands of tobrated or scorned 
professional magicians and the Taoists. The points of departure 
for both types of political development differed decisively and 
was also felt here. Brahmanical philosophy, in striking contrast 
to that of the Chinese, posed for itself central problems, which, 
both in manner posed as in form of answer, often could not be 
understood without consideration of die importance of rational¬ 
ized asceticism and ecstasy for all basic elements of correct 
Brahmanical living. 

The bramacharin (novice) was personally subordinate to the 
strict authority and household disdplioe of the teacher.*^ He 
was enjoined to chastity and mendicancy and his life was as- 
ceticaily ordered throughout. Ketirement to the forests (as 
vanaprastha) was thought to be the ideal way of life for the 
aging Brahman, leading finally to heart-searching in eternal 
silence as a hermit (the fourth Asrama) and the attainment of 
the qualification as a yati (an ascetic, inwardly free of the 
worldNot only were these things present, but in a large 
measure the innerwoildly life-conduct of the classical Brahman 
himself as grihastka (householder) was asoetically regubted. 
Alongside the avoidance of plebeian forms of profitable pursuits, 
above all trade, usury, and personal tillage, stood numerous pre¬ 
scriptions which bter appeared again in the world^enying 
Hindu salvation religions. 

The intensification of vegetarianism and abstinence from al¬ 
cohol clearly developed out of opposition to meat orgies; the 
very strong tabooing of adiJtery and the admonition to control 
the sexual impulse in general bas similar anti-orgiastic roots. 
Anger and passion were here, as in China, taboo because of the 
belief in the denomical and diabolic origin of all emotions. The 
commandment of xig^d cleanliness, especially in eating, stemmed 
from magical purity rules. The cosunandmeot of veracity and 
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liberality and the prohibitiOD against laying hands on other 
people's property, in the last analysis, were but a shaipening of 
the universally valid (for the possessors) basic features of the 
ancient neighborhood ethic. 

One should not, naturally, exaggerate tiie ascetic elements in 
the worldly way of life of the Brahmans in historical times. With 
the introduction of ocddental ait forms the Russians in die 
seventeenth century protested that a saint should not be "fat 
as a German."^ Indian art required the opposite. A mahapurtuha 
must be fat because a vlsibily good nutriticiDal state was con¬ 
sidered a sign of richness and distinction. Above all the prop¬ 
erties and elegance of the genteel cavalier must never be violated. 
Occasionally the practical every-day etldc of the Brahmans 
sembles that of the Confudans in this. In classical literature as 
well as in the Puraoas^^ diere are repeated recommendations 
diat one say what is true and pleasing, not what is untrue and 
pleasing, but possibly also not what is true and unpleasing. 

As the Bralmans, so all genteel intellectuals—also the Buddhist 
very e^^ressly-'emphasiae the importance of being "Aryan." To 
this day the term "Aryan" (also in compounds) is us^ some¬ 
what in the sense of the kderika^athoi, of the "gentleman." Even 
in epic times it was an acknowledged principle that one was 
"Aryan" not through skin color but by educaUon alone.** Typical 
of the Brahman was masculine rejection of woman in a sense 
similar to the Confucias, yet widi an infusion of ascetic motives 
missing among the Confudans. Woman was representative of 
ancient sexual orgiasbeism which was rejected as undignified 
and irrational, seriously disturbing holy mediation. Buddha 
allegedly said that another impulse of the strengdi of the sex 
drive would make salvation impossible. 

The irrationality of women, however, was also later strongly 
emphasized by Brahmanlcal writers, far more presumably, tb^ 
in the time of courtly salon-culture of the Kshatriya. The Vishnu- 
Purana,** for example, states that a man should not treat his 
wife without respect or patience. Howes^, he should trust no 
important business to her and never completely trust her. All 
Indian authors agree that no wife can be assumed to be faithful 
to her husband for "ethical" reasons. Presumably each matron 
secretly envies the sophisticated Aeiaim—for which one could 
hardly blame her, given the privileged situation of the heidra 
in the salon and the poetic glamour with which, in contrast to 
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China, rophisdcated fodiaa erQUasra, I>Tica» and even drama 
hallowed her.*^ 

Aiongside the relatively "ascetic" features of the Brahman's 
regulated workaday life stands die rational method for the 
achievement of extraordinary holy states. Indeed, there was a 
school (Mimamsa, founded by Jaiiziim) held to be orthodox, 
which acknowledged ceremonial good work per se as the holy 
path. But this is not the case for classical Brahmanical teacliing. 
In classical times the following was fundamental! ritual and 
other virtuous deeds alone could merely help improve rebirth 
rhflntv>.< but could Dot lead to salvation. This is always de* 
pendent on extraordinary behavior qualitatively extending over 
and beyond the duties zu the world of die castes: namely, ascetic 
Bight from the world and contemplation. 

The development of such salvation doctrines signified essen* 
tiahy, as is to be expected of intellectuals, a rationalization and 
sublimation of the magical holy states. This proceeded in three 
directions: first, one strove increasingly for personal holy status, 
for "bliss" in seme of the word, instead of for magical secret 
power useful to professional sorcery. Secondly, this state ac¬ 
quired a definitely formal character, and, indeed, as was to be 
expected, that of a gnosis, a sacred l^wledge essentially though 
not exclusively, based on apathetic ecstasy, which corresponded 
best with the status characteristics of the literati stratum. All 
religious holy seeldng on such a foundation had to take the form 
of mystical seeking of god, mystical possession of god, or, finally, 
mystical commuoion with the godhead. All three forms, pre* 
eminently however, the last named, actually appeared The 
union with the godly came to the fore because the development 
of Brahmanical goosis increasingly moved in the direction of 
depersonalizing the supreme go^ead. This occurred partly in 
correspondence with the inherent tendency of all contemplative 
mystidsm, partly because Brahmanical thought was moored to 
ritual and its inviolability, hence saw divine majesty in the 
eternal, unchangeable, impersonally lawful order of die world 
but not in the stages of its destiny. The earlier precui'sor of 
Brahma was originally the "Lord of Prayer,” the functional deity 
of magical formulae. With the enhancement he rose to divine 
supremacy just as the earthly prayer masters, the Brahmans 
achieved highest status rank. 
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11)9 rational loterpretation of the world with respect to its 
nature! social and ritual orders then was the tiiird aspect of the 
rationalization process, which die Brahmanical intellectual 
stratum coasununated in reworking the religio-magical material. 
Such a form of interpretation must have led to the emergence 
of ontologiical and cosmological speculation, to the rational argu> 
meats re holy padis and goals. In China, as indicated, this was 
not absent, but far less important. In India such speculation 
actually provided the distinguishing stamp to the religiosity. 

In speculative areas, however, &e Brahmans were never, at 
least for long, without competition. Beside the Brabmanical 
sacrificial and prayer cult appeared popular individual ecstatic 
magic and orgiastidsm. Certainly the specific unclassical, eoiO' 
tional irrational fonns of holy states never disappeared. Later 
and into the present they appeared ever anew in mass revivals. 
Similarly the holy seeking of genteel laity stood alongside that 
of gent^ Brahmans. The heterodox salvation religions, certainly 
Buddhism, found support precisely in their beginnings in gente^ 
lay drclea. How far the same bolds for die development of classi¬ 
cs Indian philosophy is controversial among IndolcgisCs and 
can hardly be ascertained. Emphasis has been laid on the fact 
that classical literature contains repeated Instances of Brahmans 
instructed by wise kings in basic philosophic questions. That the 
andent knighthood was well educated In literature, that the 
classical Ks^Criya, before the appearance of the great kiogdoms, 
had participated in philosophical thou^t is beyond all doubt. 
In India discussion ol natural and religious philosophy reached 
a high point around die beginning of the seventh centuiy b,c,*“ 
During this time cultured laymen appear among the most im¬ 
portant participants in the controversies. Certainly the Brahmans 
never played a secondary role in this. 

Even in Vedic times priestly power was quite strong,^ It did 
not decline but increased. Periodically and locally it may have 
been thrust into the background and, at times, may have been 
confined to certain territories in North India as during domina¬ 
tion of the salvation religions when it was, perhaps, restricted 
to Kashmir. But the priestly tradition has never been uprooted. 
Above all, the priest rather than a changing political organiza¬ 
tion carried Indian culture. As in the Homeric age in early times 
the Bishi and holy bards wandered through territories of 
Aryan castle kings, bearing the unity of religious and poetic 
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culture. Similarly in time of the city- and castle-dwelling 
Kshatriye Icnigbd^ood, tbe Brahmans were cultured representa* 
tzver of the transformed and widened cultural orbit of North 
India. This is quite equivalent to tbe Chinese literati in the time 
of Warring Princes. Initially Brahmaoical knowledge could not 
maintain this. Later it rather supplemented the education of 
knightly youth with elemenb of Ve^ knowledge. It tfius gained 
an immlstakably strong influence over the lay mind. 

Despite all sharp antagonisms of tbe philosophical schools 
which first emerged, the Brahmans preserved their status co¬ 
hesion throughout the individual Indian states. As Hellenic 
gymnastic-musical education, and only this, distinguished Hellene 
from barbarian, so Vedic-Brahmanical education qualified the 
dvlliaed man, corresponding to the presuppositions of classical 
Indian literature. An imperial pontifex, foxmd in China as symbol 
of cuJturaJ unity, and in Islam and the Christian Middle Ages, 
was lacing in India as in classical Greece. Both were cultural 
communities only by virtue of social organmtion (caste here, 
the pofti there) and by virtue of the education of th^ir iatdlec- 
tuai strata. 

In contrast to Greek development, in India the homogeneity 
of the intellectuals was assured by lie Brahmans, For the rest, 
Brahmans and laymen, as representatives of the philosophy, 
stood alongside one another, like the monks and secular clergy 
and, with the beginnings of humanism, increasingly also cultured 
lay persons in the Occident, As the epics still plainly show, lay 
circles were not alone and perhaps not even pre-eminently re¬ 
sponsible for tile decomposition of the ancient unbroken Brah* 
manicaJ religious philosophy. The sceptics (taricavadins) with 
whom the Mahabharata deals as with godless babblers and 
covetous sophists, peddling their antiBrahmanical wisdom all 
over the country, correspond actually to the Hellenic sophists of 
classical times. They were in fact wandering ascetic teachers 
stemming from a Brahmanical school (Nyaya) which as such 
was recognized as orthodox and developed the syllogism, rational 
logic, and dialectical art as a special leaming. 

d. Sramana and Brahmanical Asceticism 

THE Brahmans were as little able to maintain the monopoly of 
personal mystic holy seeking as that of philosophy and science. 
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They certaioly claimed it. This was because mystical holy 
seel^rs, espedally &o anchorites, in India as elsewhere, were 
considered to be possessors of holy charisma and even revered 
as saints and wonder workers, giviog them a power the Brah¬ 
mans wished to monopolize for themselves. Until the present, 
official theory wished to recognize as full stamana or somana 
(hermit) among sadhu (monks)-’ only the sonnr^osi in the early 
sense of the word,^ that is, those who transferred out of the 
Brahmanical caste to life of the monk. Or^odox teaching 
always rigorously reaSrmed this Brahmanioal monopoly, most 
sharply, of course, against the lower strata. 

In ^e Bamayana an ascetic of great miraculous powers has 
bis head cut off by heroes because ^ is a Shudia and has uever> 
theless dared to assume these superhuman capabilities. This very 
passage indicates, however, that even according to orthodox 
learning in the time of the epics tbe Shudra was capable of 
achieving magical powers through asceticism. And the monopo¬ 
listic cl aim never given up officially, was never completely 
eSectis^ in practice.*® 

Indeed, it cannot even be fully ascertained whether ffie later 
organization of the a^al monasteries (nuith) ^ve^e first xmder- 
token by Brahnunical sramana or only introduced in imitation 
of heter^ox institutions. Tbe first possibility cannot be excluded, 
as tiie Brahmanical hermit upon achieving tiie ^^uality of yaii 
(fuU-ascetic) always appeared (1) as teacher and (2) as magi¬ 
cal helper in time of need, gathering scholars and lay admirers 
around him. However, it is questionable how far one can rightly 
speak of monks and cloisters in pre-Buddhistic times, tn addition 
to the old ascetic, early tradition, indeed, recognizes the hermit 
and isolated professional ascetic. Likewise, for otherwise the 
establishment of certain teachings would not have been possible, 
it certainly knew, the "school" as a community, later called 
"pari$had.“ 

According to late Hinduistic rules, the school should comprise 
twenty-one trained Brahmans; in earlier times, however,®® it 
often had but three to five. In one account the disciples go on 
strike against their Brahman who wishes to take on more stu¬ 
dents. At tile that could have no longer been the rule; yet 
it indicates how far Brahmanhood of preBuddhistic times still 
from engaging in mass propaganda. Philosophical specula¬ 
tion and science was developed by tiie hermits and secular priests 
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with their personal pupils, partially by the formally organized 
schools. The later cloister (Tnctk) was, as a systematically dif¬ 
fused Toass phenomenon, fii^ found in the time of competing 
sects and professional monkdom. Nevertiieless, the transition 
from the philosophical school to the monastery was fluid, con¬ 
sidering the ancient asceticism of the novices (hramacharin), at 
least if the teaching tradition adopted a boarding-school typ^ of 
education which could be very old- 

The school or quasi-monastic organization was secured by 
foundations and primarily provided opportunities for the Brah¬ 
mans to devote themselves to learning without having to secure 
a livelihood. Also, where later, prebends were appropriated, the 
(hereditary) allotment to the ancient school or group of monas¬ 
tic prebendaries was frequently prerequisite to being a caste or 
subcaste member of full firahmanhood: that is to say, to that 
stratum of Brahmans qualifled for performing rites—correspond¬ 
ingly for accepting dakshina (fi^s and foundation grants). 
Otii^ Brahmans were held to be lay persons and did not enjoy 
tiiese all-important privileges of full caste members.^^ 

The form of the later normal monastic organization as weE as 
the kind of monkdom in general appears also to suggest as the 
historical point of departure a formally free school community 
of teachers and pupils wifb that following among the laity who 
through support and gifts to the community sought to win ad¬ 
vantages for itself now and in the hereafter.** Apparently the 
systematic organization into communities with fixed rules was 
still lacloDg. Purely personal relations formed the basis of cch 
besiveness, so far as such was present. Ancient Buddhism itself 
shows, indeed, traces of this patriarchal structure, as we shall 
see. The bonds of piety which bound such a holy teacher and 
spiritual advisor, the gum or gosntn** to his students and clients, 
was in Hindu ethics so extraordinarily strong, that these rela¬ 
tions could have and must have been basic to almost aU religious 
organizations. 

Each gum enjoyed an authority over his students superior to 
that of the father.** If he lived as a sramana tiie gum was an 
object of worship by the laity (bagiolatiy). For, acceding to un¬ 
doubted doctrines, right Imowledge supplied magical power. 
The Brahxnsn’s curse was fulfilled if he bad proper ^towledge 
of the Veda and, given the case, he preferred to test it by a fire 
ordeal. The holy gnosis enabled him to perform miracles. 
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Faraous wonder^workiog gurua may well have beque$ted to 
tKeir descendants their dignity as teachers by virtue or gentile 
charisma, or they may have designated their successors. Elec¬ 
tion, detennination, and acclamation of the qualified charismatic 
leaders by &e disciples served only as an expedient At least in 
die time of the Upanishads, it was assumed only a gum 
could impart proper wisdom. Hence quite a few identifiable 
founders of philosophical schools and sects have left behind 
them hjerocrabc dynasties, which often for centuries elaborated 
the founders* learning and technique of gnosis. To this day in' 
numerable (usually small) monasteries and quasi-monastic** 
communities in India are to be found which, so far as they main¬ 
tain organizadoixal interrelations, primarily followed the system 
of branch establishment in agreement with charismatic prin¬ 
ciples as did the cloisters of our Middle Ages in Cistertian times: 
Hindu monkdom developed out of wandering magicians and 
sophists.** It remained at all times largely an itinerant men¬ 
dicancy. Formally the monk was usually free to resign*^ from 
frie monastery and in principle could do so any time. The dis¬ 
cipline of superiors {math&nau) and the monastic rules aod 
regulations therefore were often lax and relatively loosely 
d^ned.** 

Given the nature of Hindu holy ways, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, any sort of work duties of monks could hardly exist.*’ 
Ko monk labored. The substantive rules for the monk's way of 
life were partially mere prescriptions of order such as prohibi¬ 
tions against wandering during die rainy season and instructions 
conceroiog tonsure and other externals. Otherwise, they repre¬ 
sent an intensification of routine Brahmanical asceticism partly 
simply in degree, partly, however, also in nature and meaning. 
The last was determined by the interrelation with Brahmanical 
holy doctrine as developed in the Brahmanas and Upanishads. 

The following represent merely intensifications of routine as¬ 
ceticism: the command of chastity; abstinence from sweet 
nourishment (confining nourishment to fallen fruit); the com¬ 
plete propertyleasness; the prohibition of storing goods; and liv¬ 
ing from begging (later usually under restriction to accept only 
the remains of & donor's meal); the commandment to wander 
(later often intensified by the injunction to sleep only one night 
in a village or not to sleep there at al!); the restriction of cbthes 
to bare necessities. 
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The command of ahimsa, that is, to spare life absolutely of 
all creatures appears in some of the salvation religions in ex¬ 
treme form. Apparently, it was already honored prior to diis 
among classical Brahmanical ascetics only with varying degrees 
of strictness. This command (chimsc), however, was more than 
a mere quantitative sharpening of anti-orgiastio vegetarianism 
and did not merely flow from the restriction of eating saerifidal 
meat by die priests.*® Bather, the religio-philosophical belief in 
the unity of all life evidently played a decisive part. To this 
came the universal diffusion of the worship and therewith im¬ 
munity of the cow as an afiimaT conceived to be absolutely pure. 
Animals also belonged to the sphere of somsara and fcarmo. They 
also had, each according to its kind, their dharma and hence 
each was able, in its peculiar manner, to practice piety.** The 
way in which self-control, ie,, tlie control of eyes and mouth, 
was enjoined, was at first hut disciplinary in nature, but com¬ 
mands such as to do nothing for one's bodily or spiritual welfare 
were determined beyond £is by d>e general philosophic coo- 
ception of asceticism as a holy path. 

5- Brahmanical Wrifings and Science 

THIS transformation of classical Brahmanical asceddsm from 
magical to soteriological ends was consummated in the religious 
literature in the wake of the Veda collections, namely, the Brah- 
manas which deal interpretatively widi sacrifice and ritual and 
especially the following Aranykas 'works created in the forest." 
They are products cf the contemplative, elderly Brahmans living 
in the retirement of forest retreats. 'The speculative sections, the 
Upaniahads, “secret teachings" comprise the decisive soterio¬ 
logical parts of Brahmanical wisdom,** (They represent iiian- 
akandot that is, gnosis in contrast to karma-kanda, the knowledge 
of ritual.) The Sutra literature contains the ritual prescriptions 
for practical use: &e Srautacastro, the holy ritual, the Smerto- 
cas^ the ritual of everyday life (Grihyasutia), and the social 
order (Dhaimacastra).** 

This whole literature diflers essentially &om the ConfucUn. 
First, in some externals; the Brahmans, too, were in a spadfle 
sense “scholarly scribes." Also Hindu holy literature, orfliodox 
Brahmanical at least, is written, as is the Chinese, in a sacred 
language strange to the laity,** that i$, SanslTlt However, Hindu 
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inteUeebjal culture was far less a purely written culture Aan 
Chinese. The Brahmans (and most of their competitors) nave 
for an extraordinarily long time adhered to die principle that 
holy doctrine may only be transmitted orally. The specific literary 
character of Chinese intellectual life is to be ©splained in t^ras 
of the early impact of official courtly dironicalism and calendar^ 
making, even when written symbols still were in the form of 
hieroglyphs, Furdrer, it is to be explained in terms of adminis¬ 
tration based in principle upon written documents. This was 
lacking in In d ia Court procedure was oral and forensic. Speech 
always was an important means in the pursuit of special in¬ 
terests and power. Through sorcery one sought to secure victor 
in debate,** and all Hindu-influenced culture is familiar with 
religious disputations, with speech contests for prizes and de¬ 
bating exercises of students among its <^aracteristic institutioas- 
While Chinese writing addressed itself as a hieroglyphic, caDi- 
graphic art to the eye and ear at the same thne, Indian speech 
was, above all, addressed to the (acoustic, not risoal) memory. 
The ancient rhapsodists were succeeded by the vyasas (com- 
pilators) on the one side, but die speculative Brahmans on the 
other. Botii were later replaced by poets and reciters who elab¬ 
orated die kavaya forms, combiDing story-telling with inslrec- 
tion. These poets were partially p6uron(kas and dlJhicrikos, 
story-tellers of edificatory myths, mydis for an essentially in- 
tellectualized urban public; parliaUy, they were dhampaUikas, 
the reciters of the law books, who probably took die place of 
the ancient law speaker (and with Manu and in the epics had 
a stake in commissions for expert opinions on doubtful cases). 
In al^t ,the second century a.o. out of these reciters there 
developed die guild of Brahmanioai pundits, essentially a class 
of learned scribes. In any case, oral tradition and recitation 
played die main role into the Indian Middle Ages. In contrast 
to Chinese sacred literature, this had important ramificatioDS, 
AU holy Indian Uterature (including Buddhistic) was fash¬ 
ioned for easy memori 2 ation and ready reproduction. It em- 
^yed for diis purpose, in part, the epigrammatic formulae, as 
in the ancient philosophical and Sutra btemture which v?as 
learned by ear, the teacher providing the urgendy required 
commentary. Versification was partially used, being prevalent 
in a large portion of the nonpMosophical literature. Extensive 
use was made of die refrain-unending literal repetition of a 
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traio of thought or of preschptioiis with modification only of a 
single sdnteoce or word in the respective strophe aocording to 
^e progression of die discussion. Besides, number schematism 
and the play on numbers was utilized to an unusual extent^ a 
Western teacher can hardly consider this application of num- 
bers as anything else. Finally, however, rhy^im was utilized as 
a quite pedantic system of presentation. 

In its beginnings this kind of BrahmanicaJ writing was proh* 
ably determined primarily by memorization requirements. In 
connection with 'organismic" peculiarities of Indian rationalism 
this style has been pushed to a mannerism, determining the 
whole Datum of what are for us the most important aspects. In 
Chinese constructions brief, functional '^tionalism” of linguistic 
means was conjointed to plastic, aesthetic elements of hiero¬ 
glyphic script. It sought the chaim of the epigram yet linguis¬ 
tically made a sober impression. Against this, in Indian religious 
and ethical literature, appears a luxuriant growth of incredible 
bombast serving only an interest in systematic completeness.^^ 
The Western reader is wearied by endless accumulations of 
ornamental adjectives, comparisons, symbols, great figures to 
cultivate the impression of grandeur and dignity, and by luxuri¬ 
ous phantasies. A difficult journey is in store for the Western 
readtf once he leaves the world of the RIgveda and popular 
fable, which are gatiiered in the Tanchat^trn and are the sources 
of almost all the fables of the world, or when he leaves the world 
of secondary art drama and lyrio to enter die field of religious 
poetry and philosophical literature Most of the Vpanishads not 
excepted, the Western reader will find a mass of quite implastic, 
because rationally Intended, symbols and images alongside in¬ 
wardly dry schematism; and only at long intervEds may he chance 
upon die fresh source of a truly and not apparendy dead in^ 
si^t. The hymns and prayer formulae of the Vedas could not 
be changed because of dieir proven magical efficacy. Their 
original quality was preserved in the tradition. In contrast, the 
ancient epics of chivalry were taken over by the Brahmans and 
inflated into an unshapely code of ethical paradigms. The 
Mahabharatba is in form and content a manual of ethics in 
terms of examples—no longer a poem. 

This peculiarity of specifically Brahmanical, but also similar 
heterodox Indian religious and philosophical literature which 
contains abundant thoughts, which the European thinker, too, 
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will appraise as absolutely profound, contributed its part to 
tiiose internal impediments which prevented further develop* 
ment. The Apollonian quest for absolute conceptual clarity did 
not develop the theory of knowledge beyond the very noteworthy 
beginmogs of logic d the Nyaya school. This was partly due to 
the deflection of rational endeavor toward pseudo-systematiza¬ 
tion which, in turn, was codetermined by the technique of the 
ancient literary traditfcn. The sense for the empirical, plain, and 
sober fact was stifled through essentially rhetorical habituation 
to the search for signiflcance in phantasy beyond the realm of 
facts. Yet, Indian scientific literature made excellent contribu* 
tioDs in the fields of algebra, grammar (including declamation 
and drama and to a lesser extent metric and rhetoric). There 
are noteworthy oontributioDS to anatomy, medicine, (excepting 
surgery, but including veterinary science) and music {ioiolfol). 
Historical science, however, for previously noted reasons, was 
altogether lacking.*^ 

Indian natural science in many areas arrived at a level which 
Westen science had attained sbovX the fourteenth century. Un¬ 
like HeUenic science it did not even come near the beginnings 
of rational experimentatioD. In all disciplines, including astron¬ 
omy. developed for ritual purposes, and in mathematics (outside 
of algebra), Indian science measured by the standards of ocd- 
dental science has essential achievements to its credit It had the 
advantage of not having to contend with certain prejudices of 
Western religious ideas, i.e., the belief in resurrection which 
blocked the dissecting of corpses,*^ and an interest in the sophis¬ 
ticated control of the psychosomatic apparatus unplemsntmg tiie 
technique of contemplation. Western science did not raise such 
questions nor have such interests. In India all science of social 
life remained in the form of a policing and cameralistic tech¬ 
nology. This can well compare with the contributions of our 
seventeenth' and early eighteentii-century cameralisro. Consider¬ 
ing natural science and technical philosophy, however, one has 
the impression that noteworthy developmental beginnings were 
somehow hindered.^^ 

All these natural science studies were also in large measure 
undertaken only to serve purely practical purposes (therapeutic. 
aJchemistic. political) and the technology of oontemplation. 
Moreover, natural science in India as In China and elsewhere 
lacked the mathematical thought of the Hellenes, tiieir imperish- 
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able legacy to modem science. Even apart from all this, the 
custom of rhetorical and symhoUcal pseudo-systematization 
clearly contributed to this restriction. 

The other most important restriction issued from the focus of 
attention of Indian thought In the last analysis it was mdifferent 
to the actiilities o£ the world, and, throu^ gnosis, sought the 
one thing needful beyond it--^aaon from it This perspective 
was formally determined by the techniques of contemplation of 
the intellectual strata. 
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ORTHODOX HINDUISM 


1 . Holy technique ( Yoga) 
and the Develownent 
of Religious Philosophy 

iK£ Aix methodologies of apathetic ecstasy, technologies 
of contemplatioii were based on the same theoretical pmdple 
the Quakers formulated, that ^Cod only speaks in the soul when 
the creature is silent.** In practice this doubtiess rests on the 
ancient magical experience of autcyhypoosis and related paydto- 
logical states, and is induced by fd^iological ejects of oon* 
trolled regulation and temporary stoppages of breatiuog and its 
reaction upon brain functions. The emotional states resulting 
from sudi practices were valued as holy and cherished as blissful 
removal of the soul. They formed the psychological basis of the 
pMosophical holy teachings which in a framework of meta¬ 
physical speculations sought rationally to establish die sig- 
ni£cance of these emotional states. 

Among the many varieties of techniques lor inducing apathetio 
ecstasy, one stands out by the fact that it was championed by 
the orthodox philosophic school of Yoga. Yoga sigtdfies exertioo, 
asceticism, and represents the rationaliaation of ecstatic practice 
(of aodent sorcerers). It is not intended here to analyze the 
details of dus much discussed phenomenon.^ Or^loally it was a 
practice of specific lay asceticism. The Krishna Hero is alleged 
to have imparted this technique to Vivasvat, die tribal god of 
die Kshatriya caste aod he in turn to die old sages of the 
warriors. It is necessary to mention this here because variatioos 
of Yoga appear in orthodox as well as heterodox teachings. It 
gained greater fn£uence than aoy other equivalent technology 
representing the characteristic holy technique of the inteU^ 

* m • 
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tuals. Whether it actually had its main origin inside or outside 
Brahman cii^ can hardly be decided. Historically it was dif¬ 
fused beyond these circles. Id time it was superceded by the 
classical Brahmaaical holy technique, and today Yogins form a 
stratum of magidans wiAout Ve^c education. While tiiey are 
not large in numbers they are widely distributed. Since the 
Brahmans do not recognize them as their peers, the Yo^ns- 
conesponding to a de^opmenlal type described earlier-con- 
stitute a caste of their own.^ 

The Yoga technique places central emphasis upon controlled 
breathing and related means of inducing apathetic ecstasy. In 
this connection it concentrates the conscious psychic and mental 
functions upon the partly meaningful, partiy meaningless flow 
of inner experiences. They may be endowed with an indefinite 
emotional and devotional character, but are always controlled 
tiirough self-observation to ^e point of completdy emptying 
consciousness of anything ej^Mressable in rational words, by 
gairppg deliberate control over the inner motions of heart and 
lungs, and finally, auto-hypnosis. Intellectually, Yoga technique 
presupposes tiiat die grasp of the godly is an irrational psychic 
experience available by irrational means which allegedly have 
nothing to do with rational, demonstrable knowledge. 

Clq s, s i cpl Brahmanical intellectualism has never completely 
accepted this view, for it places knowledge per se in the center 
of all holy means. In the first place, this includes knowledge of 
rituals peculiar to the Brahman guild. The salvation-sedcing 
Brahman, however, beyond this, sought the metaphysical, prac- 
titional gnostic interpretation of its cosmological meaning. This 
conceptual goal developed gradually out of the rationalization 
and sublimation of holy practices. As in other religions the right 
(ethical) intention di^laced mere externally correct conduct, 
so in Brahmanism, corresponding to the spedfio prestige of 
wisdom and tiiought, tiie ri^t idea became paramount As 
Oldenberg has pointed out, certain dioughts were presented to 
the officiating Brahman performing certain rites as prerequisite 
to die magical efficacy of the rites. Bight thought and right 
knowledge were held to be the sources of magical power. Here 
as elsewhere, such knowledge did not retain the character of 
ordinary common sense. The supreme good could be achieved 
only through a higher Imowledge: a gnosis. 

Yoga technique, on the other hand, sought primarily to achieve 
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magical states and miraculous power. Thus, for sample, one 
sought the power to suspend gravitation and to the ability 
to float around. Moreover, one sought to gain omuipotenw wth 
power directly to realize imagined events without estemal action 
by virtue of the magical will power of the Yogin. Finally, omni¬ 
science was sought, that is, clairvoyance, especially of other 
men's thoughts. , . 

Classical Brahmanical contemplation, however, sought 
blissful rapture of a gnostic comprehension of the godly. ^ 
intellectualized holy techniques had one of two purposes: eiAer 
(1) throu^ the emptying of consdousness they attempted to 
make room for the holy, which then is more or less clearly fdt 
because It is incommunicable? or (S) by comt^ing iniemaUy 
isolating techniques, whidi concentrated meditation, they »ugnt 
to achieve a state experienced not as feeling but as gnosto 
knowledge. The opposition is not sharp, but classical Brab- 
manical contemplation in agreement with die nimbus of ^ 
dom, was unmistakably inclined to the second, so much so that 
the Nyaya school could even consider its pursuit ct empincal 
Vmowledge as the holy path. This, of course, hardly corresponded 
to classical Brahmanical type which is finely convinced ^ the 
metaphysical nature of gnosis. Hence it ch^ed mechanial 
medit^on techniques of achieving “institiition as a psy^c ex¬ 
perience never to be gained via empirical i^oof. It therefore 
never completely rejected Yoga practices. In fact, Yop was m 
its way also a supreme form of a specific, mtellectualistic con- 
Quest of the godly. For the feelings intended through ever lugb« 
levels of concentration (samadhi) first had to be expemneed 
with the greatest possible consciousness. To ac^cve this 
sentiments of friendship (to God), sympathy (for c^^). 
beatitude, and, finally, indifference (toward the ^Id) were 
planfuJly and rationaly pursued in the self thrm^h meditative 
Thus only the highest step is catalepsy. Classical Yo^ 
reiecied the irrational mortification, the oiha Yoga of pme r^gi- 
ascetidsm. It was, for its part, a rationally systemabwd form 
of methodi(il emotional asceticism, and therem somewhat com¬ 
parable to the exercises of Ignatius. Its systematization es^ 
ti^ly represented a level of rationalization superior to that of 
contemplation. The latter, however, was more r^onal wth r^ 
gard to tiic intended ‘set," namely, knowledge, not feeling, was 
sought 
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2. Orthodox Salvation Doctrinos 

IN THE end, classical Brahmanical teachlog could never com- 
^etely reject ss heterodox die virtuoso'bke self-mortifications of 
world'fieeing auchorites^ because they too upheld the magical 
character of the gnosis. Furthermore, m early times the popular 
prestige of the tapa as a means of compelling die gods was un¬ 
shakable. Brahmanlcal teaching preferred die temperate means 
of a contemplation technique only for die ordinary Brahman, so 
to speak, the “secular priest" The historical origin of devout 
concentration upon the sacred prayer—syllable om^^annot be 
ascertained. The mechaoical repetition of this magkally effica- 
dotis word assists in emptying the consciousness of worldly 
thoughts. Use of diis device prevails in orthodox as well as in 
heterodox soteriologies of India. In addition to this technique 
there are others with sirniiar functions. The purpose is always 
to free one’s self from the world of the senses, from anxieties, 
pasdoos, drives and striving, and the purposeful considerations 
of everyday life, thereby preparing one’s self for a final state 
signify!^ etemal rest (that is, the salvation [mosko, mukti] from 
diese pressures) and unison with the godly. 

No eternal heavenly existence comparable to the Christian 
paradisical beatitude could appear as a goal in the classical 
aotexiology of India. To the minds of its exponents the idea of 
eternal rewards and punishments for deeds and omissions of a 
creature in this ephemeral life would naturally have appeared 
to be stupid nonsense contradicting all ethically balanced and 
just compensation. Tbe individuals could sojourzi in Heaven 
only a finite time for finite merits.* Moreover, the Vedic as also, 
later the Hindu gods were as little virtuous as men. They dif* 
fered primarily in being more powerful. Thus, heaven could 
hardly be die final aim ^ Brairoanical salvation'Strivlng. In the 
realm o£ experience the soul was only truly detached from the 
world in deep and dreamless sleep. Where, at such times, was 
tbe soul sojourning—who could know? It was certainly not en¬ 
tangled at such periods in the vanities of the world. Hence it 
probably was sojourzimg in its extra-worldly home. 

AH salvation technologies of India stemming from the intel¬ 
lectual strata, whether orthodox or heterodox, involve a with¬ 
drawal, not only from everyday life but from the world in gen¬ 
eral, including also paradise and the world of die gods. Since 
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residence in paradise is but for a finite time one most tremble 
in fear of the moment when tbe surplus of merits is used up, 
for one must inevitably enter upon a new rebirth on earth.® 
Moreover, the gods are subject to the magical influence of 
property utilized ritual. In this sense they are inferior, not 
superior, to the wise man who blows how to coerce them. They 
axe as little eternal as men» their desires are as passionate and 
they behave like men. Hence they cannot be identical with that 
godhead purused in ^ir exercises by the technicians of salva¬ 
tion. In classical form Brahmanical s^vation is always absolute 
salvation from the world. This differentiates it from all Chinese 
attitudes toward the world, mcluding that of Lao-tzu and the 
other Chinese mystics. 

The estreme radicalism in this denial of the world was deter¬ 
mined by die world image of Indian religious philosophy whi^ 
in its consistency left no choice other than yearning for salvatioo. 
The quest for salvation did not reject suffering or sjn or tbe 
imperfection of the world, rather it rejected transitory nature. 

Trapritoriness adheres to everything, whether available to 
sense perception or to man’s Imagination as earthy, heavenly, or 
hellish forms and things. It is a quality of the world of forms as 
a whole. The world is an eternal, meaningless "wheer of recur¬ 
rent births and deaths steadily rolling on through all eternity. 
Only two nontemporal realities are discoverable in it: the eternal 
order itself, and those beings who, tinough escape of on-going 
rebirths, must be conceived as their subjects. They are the souls. 

The central concern of all Hindu philosophy* was with the 
structure and relation of these beings to the world and the god¬ 
head. The one and only questiop of Hindu philosophy was: how 
could souls be untangled ^m the web of kormo—causality tying 
them to the wheel of the world? An absolute presupposition of 
Hindu philosophy after the full development of die karma and 
somsora doctrines, was that escape from the wheel of rebirth 
could be the one and only conceivable function of a '‘salvation.'' 

This conclusion, so frau^t witii coosequences, was, of coiuse, 
only gradually attained and, even then, it was by no means uni- 
ver^ Even tiiough tiie karma and sonatzra doctrine have be¬ 
come the general property of Hindu thought, tbe concept of an 
impersonal godhead and the un-createdn^s of the world have 
not. Indeed, as a rule, the last was accepted even where people 
believed in personalized gods of the world, 
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The lAter cosmologids, su^ as are contaioed in the Puranas, 
ordioarily visualized the world as evolving through a series of 
ages. In the Vishnu Furana the various ages desi^ated as Krita> 
Treta, Dvapaxa, and £ali unceasingly follow one another. In the 
Kali-age the upper oastes disintegrate; the Shudra and the 
heresies come to the fore, for Brahma is asleep. Vishnu then 
assumes the form of Budra (Shiva) and destroys aU existent 
forms: the twilight of the gods sets in. However, then Brahma 
awakens in the form of Vishnu, the merciful god, and the world 
begins anew. 

The early cosmologies either do not know such supreme 
deities or recognize diem under different names and plural forms 
in a way of no interest here. Of more importance is the change 
of thought pattern. Very slowly the early, personal god-father 
and creator of the world (prajapati) has been displaced by the 
impersonal Brahman principle, originally the magical prayer- 
formula, then a magic^ world potency. There was, however, a 
growing tendency for this potency, in turn, to be endowed with 
the traits of a personalized, super-worldly god—Brahma—who, 
according to classical learning, no longer has created the world 
out of nothing. The world, raffier, Im emanated from him or 
appeared by individualizations. His supra-divind nature was 
perhaps established for theory by the fact ffiat as the functional 
god of prayer, he could net himself be subject to the magical 
compulsion of prayer. Below the circles of philosophically 
schooled Brahmanical intellectuals, in fact, in dieir very midst, 
there always reappeared In some form the actually unolaasical 
belief in a supreme, personal'Creator God over and above the 
crowd of local and functional deities—the ekantika dhamC"(we 
would say, “monotheism"). With rhi^ appeared belief in saviors 
and salvation in paradise. 

Yoga, particularly, with its irrational asceticism and the per¬ 
sonal emotional character of its holy states did not, at least in 
the form given it by Fataofali, eliminate the personal supreme 
God {itvara, “ruler*). Of course, in strict logic his ensteace was 
hardly consistent with karma and iomsara. Indeed, the question 
properly arose as to the consistency of the ideas of creation and 
reign of this world belabored with suffering, torment, and vanity 
and a supreme god. Alongside less consistent solutions to this 
question (in the Maitrayana Upaniahad) the ansv^ appears as 
follows: the supreme being called this thing to life for his own 
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diversion and enjoyment Nietzsche occasionally gives voice to 
the conception of the “artist-god** with the negative moralistic 
pathos which often betrays an embarrassing residue of bourgeois 
philistinism even in some of his greatest passages. Its intentions 
was to expressly renounce any “meaning of the empirical world. 
A powerful, and at the same time, Icind God could not have 
created such a world. Only a villain could have done so. This, in 
crystal-hard clarity, was the teaching of Samkhya philosophy.’ 

On the other hmid, the orthodox assumption of a posable 
salvation of souls from the wheel of rebirda wotiid certainly have 
led to the concept of a temporarily finite world. If not in this 
form, it would have led to the conception of an end to the 
process of unceasing rebirths under the assumption of a finite 
number of souls. Actually, to escape this conclusion die most 
consistent school* posited an infinicude of souls. Thus the 
deemed ones who had attained beatitude were not only, as in 
Christianity, a remnant, but dus number became infinitesimally 
small. The pathos of this representation necessarily worked 
toward utmost enhancement of the reUgiotis individualism char- 
acteristic of all mystical holy seeking, in the attainment of which 
the individual can and will, in die last analysis, help only him¬ 
self. What could be the sense of any salvation task in the face 
of an infinitude of souls? Apart from the belief in predestination 
the religious solitude of the sin^ soul has never been placed 
on such a sounding-board as io dais conclusion from Brahmaaical 
doctrine. In polar opposition to the belief in election by divine 
grace, diis doctrine 1^ it entirely to the individual soul to work 
out its own fate. 

The basic teaching of the entire toeory of salvation, namely, 
transmigration of souls and ethical compeasation. were, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, also only gradually developed In die Brah- 
manas the first was still quite undeveloped.® The second only 
made its appearance in the Upanishads. Once conceived under 
die pressure of rational requirements of theodicy, dieee teachings 
decisively influence the interpretation of all ascetic and contem¬ 
plative holy striving. It is these teachings which isolate the 
transitory nature of earthly things as the essential reason for the 
devaluation of the world. They also establish the idea that the 
manifold nature of the world, its forms and individuals, is the 
decisive sign of its apostasy or at least remoteness from Brahma 
(and no longer, as it once was, his creation). Consistent exten- 
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aioa of these ideas imparts to Brahma the quality of impersonal 
oneness and-as fliis vanished behind die Etoomenal pluralism 
of things—at the same time, the bidden negation of the world. 

Also, ethically this was decisive for the quaUty and meaning 
of the devaluation of the world. In fundamental contrast to 
Ohriatianity, sin and conscience could not be the sources of holy 
seeking. In popular thinking sin was a kind of magical-daemonic 
affair as was tap<u (asceticism). In the Rigveda it was the tres¬ 
pass of commandments under the protection of Vanina.** In 
later Uterature the conception was completely ecUpsed by that 
of "evil” It was not evil that devalued the creature but meta¬ 
physical worthlessness of the transitory, death-consecrated world 
and the fact diat wisdom is weary of its senseless bustle. 

The closer Brahmanical philosophy approached this standpoint 
die more its central theoretical question concerned the nature 
and ways of individuation and their sublimation. 

Indian philosophy essentially represents a theory of the meU- 
physical structure of the soul as the vehicle of individuation. 
According to a widely-held version, the breath was originally 
considdred to be the substance, so to speak, of the immaterial, 
of the •psychic” and “mentar in men. The originally related 
concept “(Jfmnn,” therefore, represents the sublimation of^such 
Ideas into the concealed, immaterial, magical unity of die “self.** 
In the Mudeka-Upanishad** the inner self still consists of 
“breath" which also in the Khandogya-Upanishad is conceived 
as something special in contrast to all od^er organs indispensable 
to life- In these sources it is already incorporeal. In this last 
source there is also found the “astial” body of a spiritual self.** 
In die Maitrayana-Upanishad** it becomes simply “what a man 
thinks that he is." Thoughts alone cause the cycle of rebiidi 
when oriented to the world rather than to the Brahma. 

Thought simply has magical power: "With knowledge, belief, 
and Upanishad one makes the sacrifice work,” say the Upani- 
shads. The single but important step toward identifying diis 
magical agent ^ self-conscious individual life with the magical 
world potency, the Brahman, was already consummated in the 
esoteric doctrines of the early Upanisbads. The famous passage 
in die Ehandogya Upanishad (I, I, 10) in which the teacher 
conducts the student through the realm of die living from the 
seed oI grain to man, unceasingly calling attention to the in¬ 
wardly turned “fine essence" of life, “by virtue of which all 
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easts that has a selT (the Indian conception of "entelechy*) 
with the constant refrain—is the essence that is the self— 
and that, O Svetakatu, is thou (tat tyam asi)," belongs to the 
most striking formuktiODs of old Bra^anical wisdom. 

The close relation of classical Brahmanical thought to magic 
hindered the transformatioa of the concept of the highest xvorld 
potency into a “substaace" as occurred in Hellenistic philosophy. 
This development readily suggests itself and is almost consum¬ 
mated in the advance passages. Hcnvever, it could not occur, 
for the prestige of magical power was firmly established for 
Brahmanical thougl^. From diis vantage point one can readily 
understand why all materialishc speculation was sharply rejected 
as heterodox. It would have led in a similar direction. 

On the other band, the rationalization of apathetic ecstasy 
into meditation and contemplation, as the (Yoga) technique of 
self-coDcentration, once carried out consistently awakened spe¬ 
cial and unsurpassed capacities among virtuoso like, consciously 
intellectuallstic Indians,for various psychic processes of the 
self, particularly feeling states. The habituatioa of one's self to 
an interest in ^e events and processor of one's psychic life at 
the same time that the self is turned into a disinterested observer 
was achieved through Yoga technique.^^ This must have quite 
naturally led to conceptions of the "I" as an entity also standing 
outside all “spirituar processes of consdousness, and, indeed, 
outside the organic depository of consciousness and its “nar- 
rowiess.’^* 

Similar to the Chinese dualism of Yang and Yrn, the duality 
of world potencies appears therefore in the early Upanishads as 
sources of individuation. The masculine spiritual principle, die 
pufwha, it entangled with the feminine priodple, primordial 
matter, the prokrili Therein the undeveloped, materially con¬ 
ceived psy ^hin and mental powers of the empirical world are 
slumbering. They include, particularly, the three basic powers 
of cbe souk the three gunas: sorixz, namely, divine bri^tness and 
benevolence; ntfos, human striving and passions, and tonuu, 
bestial darkness*’ and stupidity. We are not concerned here with 
die way in which they interpenetrate almost all Hindu literature, 
including the later literature. All conceivable modes of internal 
behavior in the usual schematism and pedantic-fantastic manner 
were reduced to the operation of mixtures of these diree powers. 
More important is the ^t that already in the Upanishads, 
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pufwha appears as the spectator who takes no active part in 
the business of the world arid the soul as conjur^ up by the 
prakritL But, of course, his part as spectator is to “endure" life, 
so long, at leasl, as he lacks insight into the interrelation, and 
fini himself with the erroneous belief 6at he acts hirnself and 
his interests are the hub of his entire psychic life. Of course, 
as soon as he attains wisdom and views the prtikrttl and her 
doings for what they are, she will behave Tike a woman from a 
good family, when seen naked": she will withdraw and leave 
him at liberty for that eternal immobile tranquility peculiar to 
his nature. 

With these conclusions Brahmaiucal speculation found itself 
faced with several important difBculties which adhere to mysti- 
cisro in general, but especially to gnostic mysticism. For one 
thing, from auch mysticism no ethic for life svithin the world 
could be deduced. The Upanishads contain nothing or almost 
nothing of what we call ethics. For another, salvation through 
gnostic wisdom alone came into sharpest tension with the tia* 
ditional content holy writing. The gnostic doctrines led to the 
devaluation not cmly of the world of the gods but, above all, of 
ritual. From what has been said one can infer tiiat essentially 
die orthodox remedied the situation through "organic* relativ¬ 
ism, There is no universal “ethic," but only a status- and pro- 
fessionally-difierentiated dhama according to caste. Surely one 
could and should not forego all and every formulation of a gen¬ 
eral teaching of virtue for the gentleman The law books 

particularly (the books of house ritual, die grthyasatras) could 
hardly dispense with such. The eight virtues, once ten in num¬ 
ber, are unusually colorless. Forbearance, patience, freedom 
£mm envy, purity, tranquility, correct life, freedom from desire, 
and freedom from covetousness are the eight good qualities of 
the soul in Gautama’s law book (the oldest, perhaps pre- 
Buddhistlc). The virtues listed by Menu are given a somewhat 
more positive turn: contentment, patience, seJf<ontrol, nonsteaJ- 
in& purity, control of desire, piety, Imowledge, truthfulness, and 
freedom from anger. These were also condensed into five com* 
maadments for all castes: to injure no living being, to tell ti^e 
trud^, not to steal, to live purely, to control the passions. Quite 
similar commandments appear as the first step of Yoga- 

la all this the tension between this concept of salvation and 
Vedic ritual was by no means setded by such commandments. 
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The questions for the layman in search of salvadoQ remaiDed 
as to the value of Vedlc ritual when he did not qualify for train¬ 
ing in gnostic wisdom. It is to the merit particularly of E. W. 
Hoplcins to have shown how these questions run throughout 
classical literature. For its agents, the Brahmans could hardly 
allow Vedic ritual to be deprecated, at least in the eyes of the 
laity. The hooks of bouse ritual (grihj/oauifds) remained all- 
important. 

For the law books, too, the Vedic gods axMd sacrifices, the 
heavens and bells as means of compensation and punishment 
remained the decisive and mostly ultimate realities of man's 
life. Ancestor worship remained a central concern. While In the 
Upanishads ritual—the most important being the ancient, politi¬ 
cal soma-ritual of the knighdy cult—was allegorically reinter¬ 
preted. there is no mention of this in the books on house ritual 
and law for which the fire ritual of hearth and home was of 
central concern. 

In the course of the rationalization of early Brahixianiam a 
‘‘father god," prez/opori, had been postulated as reigning over 
the many functional gods of the world. Only in esoteric thought 
was the impersonal *3ralunan" moved into central location as 
world potency. The creation of the figure of Brahma as a 
supreme personal deity was, then, a concesrioa to lay needs. 
However, this position was not uniformly sustained in tiie law 
hooks. Indeed, Brahma was accepted as a supreme deity and 
for the most part, as has been justly observed, often treated as 
identical with prajapoti. But even then and later he was in- 
creasingly conceived as roi faindant. Abnan is, and indeed as a 
cult object, represented in the law books in the sense of phi¬ 
losophy, while the house rituals understandably make little of 
tills idea. At least in the law books samsara and hirma are taken 
as self-evident presuppositions, coming more into die foreground 
in tiie later books. The means of religious discipline, however, 
consist of a longer or shorter sojourn in hell and heaven, in 
addition to joy and good fortune of the ancestors in the beyond 
in the case of virtue, in contrast to their misery in the beyond 
in the case of evil deeds of the successor.^^ It goes without say¬ 
ing that when misery is caused by the successor the vengeance 
of the ancestral spirit is upon him. 

In agreement with the significance of ancestor worship and, 
tinis, of progeny for the death peace and ancestral bliss, an 
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especially delicate question was posed; whether one could be 
permitted to be a sratruina witiwut having first produced prog¬ 
eny, Even if one believed it to be no longer needful to perfonn 
ancestral sacrifices in behalf of one’s self, one must not leave 
his forebears unprovided for by successors.^* Thus ^e law books 
generally take as self-evident the fact that flie individual must 
pass through all the marital stages to attain merit in the be- 
yond. With this emerged die conception that continued life or 
“immortaJity* consists in nothing else but continued existence in 
one’s own progeny.** It may be noted that diere were Brahmans 
who taught t£at an ascetic need not necessarily be a house¬ 
holder before taking up monastic life- There are occasional pro¬ 
tests against this and against “wisdom" in general as the supreme 
holy path, and the sophistical hair-splitter is declared to have 
forfeited salvation*^ even as the man given to worldly pleasure. 
On the whole, however, the phenomenon is accepted as real 
and rules for die monks were given which were rather similar 
to those of heterodox (Jain) monks.** If a stand is taken at all 
it is roughly die following: there are simply several paths and 
also several goals of holy seeking. The monk strives for other¬ 
worldly personal holiness, while the ritually correct lay persons, 
remaining in the world, seeks diis-worldly holiness now and 
rebirth for his forebears and descendants. 

It is one of the most important and extraordinary of phe¬ 
nomena diet the holy seeking of the srasnana thus succeeded in 
breaking throu^ the magical sib bonds of ancestor worship. 
This is to be explained oi2y by one drcumstance—diat no one 
doubted the magical powers wbi<h tbe ascetic possessed. In 
India, and tttis is the most important contrast to China, the 
prestige of the sramanistic magical charisma outwei^ die duties 
of piety to the family. 

Today no one can say when dus development occurred and 
against what obstacles. Probably things were in fiux generally 
since the coloniring advance into Northern India went on during 
the entire Brahmana period, necessarily loosening family ties. 
This, perhaps, facilitated the development. Perhaps only then 
was ^ situation wide open for the unchecked formation of 
Brahmanical schools and ascetic communities, for moxiasteries 
and the philosophers’ mystic quest for salvation. 

Philosophical holy teaching, known as miri> that is, “salva¬ 
tion,” in contrast to sriti, ie., “traditional ritu^” has accepted 
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the relativizatioD of the holy paths according to isteot and tba 
personal charisma of the holy seeker. The gods are present and 
they are powerful. However, their heavenly world is transitory. 
By means of correct ritual &e laity may join them. So, too, may 
he who properly studies the Veiits, because his mental power 
does not suffice for more. However, whoever has the charisma 
of gnosis can escape this Vp^ld of ephemeral things. If gnosis is 
the highest sotenological meaos its substance may develop 
along two separate courses. 

Either it is knowledge of ^e material-psychic-mental processes 
of reality as a world of the qualitatively particular, which is the 
forever becoming and passing away in contrast to the eternally 
unchangeable and quality-less self; the heterogeneous, but ac¬ 
tually existing ^om which the self turns away. Then, the dualism 
of die koowing self aud known matter (induding the so-called 
'Cental processes”) is taken as the basic metaphysical fact. 

Or knowledge is "gnosis” in a much more specific sense: the 
world of reality of eternal growth and decay simply cannot be 
'‘true.” It is an appearance (maija)^ a phantasmagoria presented 
throu^ the en^ntment of knowledge by a daemonical crea¬ 
ture, die demi urge (Isvara). Thus mays "creates” the world. 
Reality is not an attribute to this apparent growth and decay, 
but of being which, in all this semblance d change, remains 
self-identical. Naturally, this is a transcendant reality^ it is divine 
being; it is Brahman. By means of the organs of knowledge 
(belonging to the realm of semblances) this Brahman issues 
through indlvlduatioa in the iodividual mind. When, by means 
of knowledge, this cosmic illusioQ is destroyed emandpatioD 
from suffering under dns illusion is consummated. Once ^ving 
attained gnosis the mind is no longer needful. The miod can be 
brought to this state only by suitable means for gnosis is no 
ordin^ kuowledge but a 'posseasion.” 

The peculiar religious difference of both conceptions which is 
in practice more important than the formal theoretical contrasts, 
thus rests on this conception of the illusory nature of reality. 
Liberating knowledge can be attained only by a mystical re¬ 
union of the spirit which has been individualized only through 
its cosmic iUusiOQ, with the divine All One, Brahman. For the 
dualistic points of view, recognizing reality as true, a Brahman 
is, in die last analysis, superffuous for the successful holy seek¬ 
ing attained through systematic schooling of knowledge in the 
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sense of Yoga practice. Thus the dualisttc docbrine doei oct cod- 
cern itself wi^ the Brahman and is, in this sense, “atheistic": 
the sou] sinks into eternal dreamless sleep, but it doesn’t vanish. 
Monastic Brahman doctrine might be called “pantheistic” if one 
intends this rather inappropriate term to cover adequately the 
quite specific metaphysical “superworldliness" of the Brahmao 
as the truly real opposite for cosmic semhlance. 

The dualistic doctrine of reality was elaborated by the 
Samkliya school; which Kapila first systematically established. 
The monastic doctrine of cosmic illusion is toown under the 
name of “Vedanta." Samkbya teaching is already anticipated in 
the Upanishads and is without doubt older and, before die 
Vedanta-doctrine, the classical philosophy of Indian intellectuals. 
This is proven by its relation to Yoga which technique furnished 
the preconditions for its constructions. Its age, moreover, is testi¬ 
fied to by the influence it bad on the formation of the early sects 
and heterodoxies, including Buddhism. Further proof is found 
in tile fact tiiat important parts of the Mahabharata were dearly 
first elaborated under the influence of Samkhya doctrines and 
only later revised in terms of Vedanta. Finally, also, extereral 
drcumstances may be adduced, such u the time of the oldest 
systematic editorship** of the doctrine. Finally, the fact remains 
tiiat still in tile daily water libation of tiie Brahmans, Kapila and 
the ancient Samkhya-saint are called upon. 

Vedanta which was written down** in the Biahmasutras of 
Badarayana, and later commented upon by Gankara, the pre¬ 
eminent philosopher of the school, later became the classical 
system of orthodox Brahmanical Hinduism. This is certainly not 
astonishing. The proud denial of any form of belief in God, and 
the acknowledgment of the reality of being io Samkbya doctrine 
were inevitably more ccmgemal to a stratum of cultured Brah¬ 
mans and lay intellectuals drawn from Imightly circles in the time 
before the development of the great kingdoms, than it could be 
to pure priestly caste, especially when this caste stood under 
the protection of the great patrimonial kings. For tiiis priestly 
caste the existence and mystical access to godly power was of 
central interest. It was able to bring its teachings easily into 
harmony with tiie presuppositions of Vedlc Uterature, a goal 
wb'cb can be seen from its very name (Vedanta meaning end, 
conclusion of tiie Veda). 

We must resist tiie temptation to analyze more closely tiie 
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cODCeptiODS of Vedacta though they are sublime in their way. In 
our context only the most general presup^sitioos are significant. 
We must avoid conceiving these tensions merely as rational 
elaborations of ’^simistic, word*rejecting^ emotional disposi¬ 
tions such as is to be found among the Hellenes and viduch ap¬ 
pears in ancient Brahmanical and even old Vedic literature. As 
a truly fundamental emotional disposition, however, it is first 
found in the late Upanishads.^^ 

The great Indian doctrinal systems represented proud and 
rather rational conceptions of thinkers who were consistent in 
their ways. The mystic nature of the holy, so strongly deter¬ 
mining their teachings, resulted from the internal situation of a 
stratum of intellectuals who as thinkers face life and ponder its 
meaning but do not share its practical tasks as doers. The kind 
of orientation, sensitivity, and “world feeling'’ that resulted was 
only in part derived from their rational image of the world. It 
was in part also determined by striving after holiness through 
contemplation. When, in one of the Upanishads^ tiie three 
cardinal virtues of the Indian are named as self-control, gen¬ 
erosity, and compassion, the second may be seen to be of 
knightly, the first of Brahrnanical origio. '’Compassion’* however, 
was dearly the product of a worldly euphoria typically bound 
up with apathetic mystical ecstasy and later elevated to universal 
ethical significance in Buddhism, 

Among the six official orthodox Veda-schools^^ Samkhya and 
Vedanta were so outstandingly icnportBAt that die metaphysics 
of the rest can be ignored here. Also we are concerned with the 
doctrines of both great schools only insofar as they determined 
practical educs in a manner important for our context 
The '‘orthodoxy” oi all six schools was expressed in the fact 
that they recognixed the authority of the Vedas, that is to say, 
as stated earlier, they did not dispute the binding character of 
ritual duties developed in Brahmanical literature and did not 
attack the position of the Brahmans. 

The orthodox philosophic schools^ have always recognized 
the pluralism of holy paths (mnrgis). Ritual works, asceticism, 
and wisdom were the three they recognized as classical from 
the beginning. However, only die last two led beyond the bounds 
of the kcrm/i-chain. This holds above all for wisdom. This wis¬ 
dom was gnosis, "illuminatioo,* for which the expressions 
"SodhT and 'Budd/u3* occasionally appear. We have already 
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seen its magical meaning, especially for the Yogins. Its soleno- 
Jogical significance lay in its capacity for dissolving the un¬ 
fortunate linkage of spirit and matter, the “materialization 
(upadhi) of the The state of complete dematerializahon or 
elimination of all ‘Material basis’' (vpa^i) was designated later 
as nifwsnd,*® a psychic state which sets in when all relation with 
tiw world has been severed. In extra-Buddhistic representation 
it is not, as in ancient Buddhism, equated witii the complete 
"blowing away” of all individuality, but with the end of suffer¬ 
ing through restlessness. It is not the extinguishing of the flame, 
but a steady smokeless and uonflickering burning, such as occurs 
when ail the winds have ceased." 

NirvOTta and similar states of bliss (designated by otter words) 
are not nccess^y other-worldly in the sense ttat they can be 
entered upon only after death.** Quite the contrary, they are 
sought in the present, as results of gnosis- The perfect attain¬ 
ment of gnosis imparted to tte classical aramana the one impor¬ 
tant quality, the Hindu certitude salutis. According to Hindu 
metaphysics tins meant two things: first, already in the present it 
afforded the enjoyment of bliss," Vedanta particularly placed 
decisive emphasis on this earthly Joy attained through unison 
with Brahma. It also meant a this-worldly emancipation from 
tte fcarmo-ebaia. Through perfect knowledge tte redeemed 
fiwmmokti" escapes the ethical compensation mechanism. "No 
art clings to him." This means that he is "sinless* in tte Hindu 
sense. “The question no longer torments him: what have I done 
for good and evlir From ttis, the anomistic position, tte ex¬ 
clusion, so characteristic of mysticism, has been drawn that 
ritual DO longer binds him, for he stands above it and can do 
anything" without endangering his holiness. This conclusion 
suggested itself to tte metaphysical thought of tte Samkhya- 
school but was not confined to it for it was also dra\vn by tte 
Vedantisls (for example, in the Taittixeya-UpanisW)." How¬ 
ever, sudi conclusions seem not to have met with universal 
recognition. This is quite understandable for the devaluation 
which ritual suffered th^by was felt to be too fundamental a 

loss. T j . 

However, such representations may well have played quite a 
part in encoura^ng the emergence of the heterodox-nonritualistic 
saJvatix religions. Indeed, all mysticism as independent sal¬ 
vation of the self, because of just such consequences, usually 
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become? unavoidfibly dangerou? to priesthoods. Actually, the 
sramam as *^owledgeab]e persoDs" felt themselves to be supe^ 
riOf to the Biahmaos as mere technicians of ritual, the more so 
since their personal visible hoUness was far greater to the laity. 
This state of tension within the ranks of Brahmans and Brah* 
manically-inHuenced intelligence was as important in this case 
as the tension between secular priests and ordained monks of 
the recognized orders and lay^ascetidsm in the Occident 

The place of the religious virtuoso within Hinduism, despite 
some similarities, was somewhat different from that widiin 
Oa&olic Christendom after Christendom had definitely assumed 
the ecclesiastical form of a compulsory association of corporate 
grace. Indeed, the idea of the opera supererogatoria is also to 
be found in Hinduism, an inconsistent thought as evaluated over 
and against korma'determinism. But at least there is lacking the 
agency which could have imparted ^ce out of the Thesaurus 
of these accomplishments. Hence, as a rule, simple direct 
hagiolatry of old continued to exist in place of these conceptions: 
worship of and gifts to the sramana were ritually good worlds, 
bringing credit. The great ascetic became a directeur de Tdme 
(guru, gosain). There was, however, no fixed relation to the 
head of a church. At least as a principle it remained true that 
the individual could gai n salvation only by acts of his own and 
not through institutional grace cx opere opemio, hence the 
sramono became significant for salvation only as magicians or as 
examples. 

Conesponding to the organically graded holy statuses there 
were: redeemed ones {jivenmuha); other*worldly aspirants to 
salvation by means of asceticism or contemplation; the ritually 
correct and Veda*educated Brahmans; and, further, the simple 
laity. In accord wltii tiiis the attempt was naturally made to bring 
the steps of extra-worldly, soteriological, kofmo'frtt holy seeking 
and the inner'worldly kcrmc'ethic together into organic rela* 
tion. In the Samkhya soteiiology, for example, the foUowing 
stages, from lower to higher, were held to be means of perfe^ 
tion: (1) liberality—corresponding to tho ancient Vedic virtue; 
(B) intercourse with wise friends; (S) personal studies; (4) in- 
structLag others; and finally, (5) meditation {uhiZ, deliberation 
of reason). Whoever truly strove for the supreme goal should 
strive for unconditional physical detachment (uirege). Desire and 
grief destroy receptivity. One should, therefore, give up posses* 
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jions» aod above all, withdraw from the compaoy of all men 
rave those possessicg wisdom. 

Of course, even ancient Hinduism did not lack the experience 
of all virtuoso religion, that of the unequal religious quaiifioa- 
tions of men. According to the Samkhya doctrine it results from 
the dispositions of organ of thought (belonging to prokriri): 
aoitfeha (nondiscrinunation) is the o1»tacle to omniscience 
which varies in strength according to constitutional endowment 
Meanwhile, through concentration (for which, later, the device 
of Yoga was borrowed), one can master this obstacle. According 
to pure Samkhya doctrine social acts were valueless for salva¬ 
tion. Even the recognition that the fulfillment of ritual duties 
also had positive vUue for holy striving seems to have been 
accepted only late by this teaching and in consequence of the 
InfiueDce of lay diought 

Vedanta-tea^ng has always esteemed rites and “work,** i.e., 
traditional social duties as a valuable for salvation striving. In 
place of the andent concept rite, tins concept for the cosmic 
order derives from the inviolability of ritual, and at the same 
tune represents the real basis of all being (hence it Is close to 
the Chinese Tao*concept); in classical and later literature the 
concept of dhorma came to die fore. For the single penon diis 
meant the binding “path* of social-ethical behavior, “duty.* It 
was a concept which, in turn, tended to signify the “cosmic 
order,” This turn was due to the increasing need for priestly 
regulation of the mner-worldly duties, especially ritual duties 
of the laity. Also Vedanta possessed tire idea that the correct 
fulfiUmeot of external duties of ritual and particularly sacrificial 
duties indirectly facilitated die attainment of righ t wisdom and 
not that they were tiiemselves a path to salvation. According to 
classical Vedanta they are quite indispensable in this indirect 
sense. Also according to Vedanta, only he who has attained 
perfect wisdom and therewith bliss has do more use for tiie rites. 

$. Holy Te<iching and Frofessiorud Ethic of the Bhagavadgita 

IF EVERYDAY duties and the holy path to Brahmanical under¬ 
standing thus had been brought info a reasonably satisfactory 
mutual relation of organic stages, this solution was in no way 
satisfactory for the needs of the educated laity. This was par¬ 
ticularly true for the knlghtiiood. While the Brahman could 
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pursue meditation aJongside bis ritualistic everyday profession 
as its meaningfvd enbancement inside the real or the extraordi- 
nary, or as an esoteric supplement, and, above all, could find 
these internally reconcilable, the warrior could hardly do SO. 
His status dharjna was irreconcilable with any sort of escape 
from the world. However, he was hardly disposed therefore to 
see himself treated as religiously inferior. The tension between 
everyday-dhermn and holy striving partly contributed to the 
establishment of those heterodox salvation religions to be dis« 
cussed later, and, partly, however, to a further development of 
soteriology within die orthodoxy. 

This further elaboration of the soteriology is our concern for 
two reasons. On the one hand, its beginnings can be ascertained 
at a time preceding the establishment of the heterodoxies or, at 
least, contemporaneous with diem.^ On the other hand, this 
soteriolo^ still bears characteristic traits of the ancient soteri¬ 
ology of ue intellectuals, of course, in the only transmitied form, 
already bound up with beginnings of the later colt of a redeemer. 
Its classical literary source is, of course, the Mahabbaradia (in 
definitive edition dating from about the sixth century B.C.), and 
especially one of the philosophical dialogue insertions with which 
dus work abounds—introduced by priestly hands into a com¬ 
pendium of ethics. Obviously, they represent—at least in part— 
remiiuscences revised and adapted by priests and residues of 
the discussions of die problem of theodicy*’ which took place 
in cultivated high society of the Ksbatriya at die time of the 
petty princes. On the one band we encounter residues of the 
belief in “fate* and an arbitrary play of chance with men,” a 
belief close to all warrior heroism. It is a belief which can hardly 
be harmonized with the ibimu-doctrine without difficulty. Fur¬ 
ther, especially in the conversations of King Yudhisebthiras with 
his heroes and with the Oraupadi, we encounter discussions of 
the “justice" of the fate of the individual hero and of the "right" 
of war. Many of them indicate that the purely autonomous 
(Machiavellian) conceptions of the dharma of princes resulted 
only in part from the political conditions of the later SiRnorie- 
epc^ a^ pardy from consistent Brahmanical ratiocination. In 
detail, and somewhat in the manner of the Book of Job, King 
Yudhischthira of the Epic in his blameless misfortune discusses 
with his spouse die reign of God.** The woman comes to the 
eoDclusioD that the great God only plays with men according to 
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his whims. A geDuine solution is as little found here as in Job: 
one should not say such things, for by the grace of God the good 
receive immortaUty and, above all, \vithout this belief the people 
would not practice virtue. 

This has quite a different ring from the philosophy of the 
Upanishads which knows nothing of such a world regime by a 
personal God. It is taken over from the ancient fatber^God of 
the Brobmanas, who stands above the unethical deities of the 
Vedas. This borrowing was partially conditioned by sectarian 
religions with their personal gods and which experienced a re¬ 
vive during the time of the final revision of the epic. Brahma, 
personally conceived in this context, is identified with prafaptxH. 
The Vedic gods also are all to be found, but tiiey are powerless. 
Tie hero does not fear them. They cannot even help him. they 
can only cool his for^ead and admire him. He is himself—for 
example, Aijuna—a God's son. But the father-God too causes 
him little concern. He is convinced of the meaning of "fate," also 
he externally commits himself to the philosophy of the Brah* 
mans.^'^ The ancient Valhalla, India’s warrior heaven, is, it seems, 
his true goal and therefore death on the field of honor, death 
which here as elsewhere is amenable. At least in one place it is 
stated that this is better than asceticism and the land attainable 
^ough asceticism. Virtue, gain, and pleasure are what man 
seeks, and action is better than doing nothing. Since die hero 
also practiced ascctldsin and since the power of the ascetic and 
the significance of holy knowledge is completely fixed for bins as 
well, this pure heroic ethic can only be one aspect of the matter. 
So it is in fact. 

The question of the ethical implications of hero d/usmo and 
war is discussed at length in the very famous episode belonging 
to tile repertoire of every story-teller and known by the name of 
Bhagavadgita.^ Extem^y it represents a discussion directly 
preceding the bloody battle between opponeots related by 
blood, between tiie Hero Arjuoa, who is concerned during battle 
about the justice of killing such dose relatives, and his chariot 
master Krishna, who successfully disputes such worries. Krishna, 
however, is viewed already by the poet as a human incarnation 
(avatar) of the supreme divine being, Che Bhagavat (the males' 
tic) and we already ffnd ourselves on the ground of those 
epiphanies which dominated the unclassical, folk savior re¬ 
ligiosity of later Hinduism. The characteric emotional traits 
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o£ this rebgiosity so Important for the India o£ the Middle Ages 
—to be discussed later—were still in their begmnings.*** In file 
most central points we meet with the product oi the genteel 
intellectual stratum of ancient times. 

The point is fustly taken that there was an ancient comcnimity 
of Bhagavata worshipers who cliampioned the kind of soteri* 
ology rendered by Bhagavadgita,*''* As Gaibe has proven, 
Samkhya doctrine formed the basis for the original version. Only 
later were correct Vedantic features added through a classicist 
Brahmajucal revisioo. Then the poem was accepted as an ex¬ 
pression of orthodox thought This historical status of the figure 
of Krishna is disputed. Millie occasionally (even as Buddha 
before the documentary proofs of his histoiioal personality) he 
has been held to be an ancient sun God, outstanding scholars 
have maintained that be was, rather, the deified author of the 
Bhagavata religion.^^ Nonspecialists cannot settle the matter. 
However, there are no compelling reasons against the simplest 
assumption: that the form has been taken from the andent epic 
tradition and has been worshipped by the Kshatriya as a 
of theix estate. The essential features of the Bhagavadgita holy 
doctrine in its present form may now be reviewed. 

Upon close inspection It may be seen that to Arjuna’s thoughts 
against fighting cbsc relatives in battle, Krishna answered with 
several rather heterogeneous arguments. Firstly,^^ the death of 
these enemies was decided anyway and would occur even with¬ 
out Arjuna's doings. Moreover,^" Aijuna's Kshatriya nature would 
drive him into battle even without his will; this being beyond 
his control. Here “causality'* is read into the determinism of 
c^iA’dhorma. This conclusion, so suggestive to the Samkhya in 
consequence of the purely material-mechanical nature of all 
components of action, has not usually been drawn even there. 
Furthermore, and theoretically ^lis is die main argument, what 
is not really there one cannot really fight. This has the ring of 
the Vedanta illusion, in accordance, however, with the Saralfiiya 
interpretatioD maintaining diat only the knowing mind “exists,’' 
all action and fighting adheres only to matter. For the sake of 
salvation, the spirit must emancipate itself from its entanglement 
in the afiairs of matter. 

The argument would seem to be weaker than when it was ad¬ 
vanced from the standpoint of Samkhya thought, for it holds 
discemiog “knowledge” to be precisely what works. Once die 
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passive, life^uferiDg spirit comes to see dearly and definitely 
tbat it does not act but merely endures the action of matter it 
is no longer enmeshed by the i^rma mechanism of merit and 
default of matter. Like the classical Yogin, the devout person 
becomes the observer of his own action and of all psychic 
processes in his own consciousness and thereby emancipated 
from the world.*^ 

However, the question remains: why then should Ajjuna fight 
at ah? This follows, in correct Hindu fashion, positively out of 
the warrior's caste dhcma to which Krishna calls attention,** 
In the eyes of the warrior the fight is goodi in one phrase still 
characteristic of epic times Krishna says ^rigliteous" war,** To 
avoid batde is shameful. Whoever falls in battle goes to Heaven. 
Who conquers there rules the earth. Both things, Krishna opines, 
must be equally valid for the warrior. But this couJd hardly be 
tbe last word. 

The very question is whether and in what sense action accord¬ 
ing to caste dharma, hence an act of matter and not of the salva« 
tion-seeking spirit, could have holy value. Only in answer to 
thig is to be found the religious originahty of ti^e conception 
rendered by the Bhagavadgita. We are familiar with the mini¬ 
mization of entanglement in the world, the rehgious ‘‘incognito'' 
of the mystic which issues from his peculiar way of receiving 
the holy. The early Christian had his goods and svomen, “as if 
he had them aot.‘^ £n the Bhagavad^ta this takes on a special 
coloratioo, namely, tiiat the man of knowledge proves himself 
in action better against his own action in the world by consum¬ 
mating what is commanded—that always means caste duty- 
while inwardly remaining completely detached. That is, he acts 
as if be acted net. In action tills is achieved by performing every¬ 
thing without ever seeking success and giving up all and every 
wish for the fruits of endeavor. Such desires would lead to eo- 
tanglement in the world, hence the emergence of harma. 

As the early Christian “does right and leaves the rest to Cod'* 
so the worshipper of the Bhagavata does the “necessary worlf— 
we would say he yields to the “demand of the day"*®—the “obli¬ 
gations established by nature.” And Indeed, corresponding to the 
exclusiveness of caste duties, he does these and no others*^ with¬ 
out any concern for the consequences, especially not for personal 
success. 

One cannot dispense with works so long as one has a body 
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(sucli works cDcIvide spiiituAl functions materially conceived by 
Samkbya doctrine), but one may well widi the fruits 

of such works.” Asceticism and acrifice, b»o, are only valuable 
for salvation” when one inwardly renounces tbeii fruits, hence 
when, as we would say, pnctidng them *{or their own sake.* 
Whoever in action givee up the desire for the values of die world, 
'does not duougb his action burden himself with guilt, for be 
acts only for die sake of the body and is content with what offers 
itself.*” Such action remains Jbetme^free. 

It is evident that Vedanta audiors, too, were capable of justify¬ 
ing these teachings in fact From the standpoint of Vedanta, 
action in the world of illusory reality involves a weaving of die 
treacherous direeds cd the veil of may<i behind which the godly 
AH One is concealed. Whoever has once raised the veil and 
Imows himself to be at aoe widi Brahma can continue to take 
part in the ilhisory action without endangering his salvation. 
Knowledge, however, has protected him from d^ entanglements 
of karma and ritual duties supply the rules by ^ich one can 
protect one's self from behavior offensive to the gods. 

If this world-indifference ^ecisely to inner-worldly conduct 
in a certain sense represents the crown of classical ethics of 
Indian intellectuals, the poem itself reveals the struggle by which 
tl^ ethic gradually |es final form. In dw hist place there 

are dlsceruible traces of the struggle against ancient ritualistic 
Brahcnanhood. The Veda teachings are mformed by the desire 
for happiness. It concerns (be gunoa, the material world and its 
covet^ fruits.” There remained the further problem of the 
relative significance of action in agreement with the holy teach¬ 
ing, that is to say of disregarding results, thus lairmn-free 
action in the world over and against die classical redemptory 
means of co n templation. Thus the question involves the position 
of inner-worldly to world-fleeing mystidsm. In one place” it is 
said that action is better than the mere shunning of action. 

The derivation of the Bhagavata religioaty from the Ksbatriya 
ethic makes rt probable that it is older than the offidal ediic 
which, in reverse gives a higher place to meditation as the busi¬ 
ness of charismatic saints. However, both holy paths are ac* 
knowledged to be correct: fnana^ga (right knowledge) and 
kanuufoga (right acti«i), each corresponding to the respective 
caste dharma are ordered alongside one another. Also in the 
education of the cultured laity the place of methodical contem- 
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pUtioQ as the classical path to gnosis was no longer to be shaken. 
The derivation from die stratum of cultured intellectuals is clear 
throughout This is obvious in the absolute rejection of orgiastic 
ecstasy and all active ascetidsna. In die Bbagavadgita, senseless 
asceticistn full of de5ire> passion, and defiance is of daemonic 
diaracter^^ and leads to ruin. Over and against that, the intimate 
relation of Bhagavata piety to classical Yoga is quite obvious end 
fully in agreement widi the Samkhya du^ism of hiown spirit 
and known content of consciousness evinced in numerous pas¬ 
sages of the poem. 

The Yogin is more than an ascetic and—characteristic of the 
original attitude of classical Brahmanical teaching—also more 
thfn a ‘Imower.’’" Yoga technique, the regulation breath and 
perception are extolled'^* General Hindu principles find dieir 
conespondence in the commandments of svorld isdifference: die 
avoidance of lust, rage, and greed as the diree gates to hell,^ 
the inner emancipation from attachment to home, wife, and 
children,”* and a^olute oSoxio”” are here again bidden to the 
redeemed. The statement that who knows spirit and matter will 
not be reborn *^0 matter how he has conducted his life”" is 
opposed at least to the classical principles of Yoga and is also 
non Vedantic, representmg, rather, an extreme Saniya formula. 
The anomic consequence which we have come to know in clasri> 
cal Hinduism, in die last analysis, as resulting from the position 
of the redeemed believer (jivanmukii), in the Bhagavata re^ 
ligion, however, was brought into relation to a theme we have 
not previously encountered, and one which also actual^ repre* 
sents an alien element in classical teaching. Xay down all duties 
in me, your refuge,* Krishna says occasionally.”” Even a mis¬ 
creant who truly loves ifrishna became holy.”* Dying with die 
syllable "‘Om” on one’s lips and in thought of Krishna gives 
assurance against ruin in the future life.”” The doctrine that 
inner^worldly action be not unholy but has, indeed, holy value 
when performed with absolute indifference to the world, thus 
proves the mystical state of grace of the spiritual Ego precisely 
against what appears to be one’s own external and internal con¬ 
duct and behavior as conditioned by entanglement in the mate¬ 
rial world This doctrine easily hannonizes with the general 
presuppositions of early Hindu salvation conceptions and is 
found widi the positive interpretation that action in die world 
is only of redemptory value if performed without attachment 
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to the iruits of action and oriented toward Krishna alone, for his 
sahe and cn thought of 

Here a type of religion of *faitb* emerges. For 'faith'* in (he 
typically r^gious sense does not necessarily nitend facts and 
teachings to be true—such belief in dogmas can only be fruit 
and symptom of the actual religious sense. A religion of faith 
implies religious devotion, the onconditional trust aad obedi¬ 
ence and the orientaboa of (»e*s entire life to a god or redeemer. 
Krishna here appears as such a redeemer. He dispenses 'grace* 
(prasada) to th^ seeldng refuge in him alone. This concept, 
\riuch except perhaps for weak traces in some of the Upanishads, 
is lacking in ancient classical Hinduism because it presupposes 
the super-worldly god and, at bottom, signifies also a disruption 
of karma causally oz, at least, of the indent prmdple ti)at die 
soul should alone be responsible for its own pecisliar fate. Orig¬ 
inally, the concept of dispensing grace per se is not foreign to 
Hindu religion. The hagiology-worsh^ping magicians dispen^ 
isg of grace by virtue of their charisma and the grace of the 
super-mundane, personalized God or ddfied hero—suggested 
itself as the traosposidoa of the human into the divine. How¬ 
ever, the thought that salvation from tike world be available 
along this path is a new ^tenomenon. Yet it does not seem pos¬ 
sible to attribute the emergence of this redeemer religiosity and 
faith to later times-after Buddha, during which time this re¬ 
ligion, as wlE he shown, developed luxuriously. The first in- 
scriptural mention of the Bhagavat religion*^ would seem to date 
only from the second century However, upon close inspec¬ 
tion the fihagavadgita is unifonuly pervaded by this beUef. and 
is obviously undeistandahle only in the paramountcy of just this 
element even in its origm. Furthennore, it appears so completely 
as an esoteric teaching of a community of religious virtuosos of 
high intellectual culture tiiat it most be assumed that this very 
feature was characteristic of the Bhagavata religion from tike 
beginning. 

The impersonality of the godly has been tike truly classical 
conception but presumably it has never consisteutly been the 
only one, even among the intellectual strata and the Brahmans. 
This held least for lay drcles. particularly the strongly developed, 
cultured, but unmilitaiy citizenry in the time of emergent Bud¬ 
dhism. The Mahabhanxta as a whole, even in its old sections, 
represents a peculiar mixture of features of an axkcient, haaAnis- 
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ticsally intellectualized etbic of provd knights. ‘This holy secret I 
infoiTTj you; nothing is nobler than being human,* says the epic,** 
with the bourgeois need for assurance in the grace of a God 
guiding mans fate according to his will and with priesdy. 
mystical indifference to the world. In the Samkhya doctrine, 
which in its consistent form is atheistic and undoubt^y belongs 
to the rational religion of intellectuals, Vishnu, as a personal 
God. occasionally seems to play a somewhat obscure role. Yoga 
for reasons known to us always adhered firmly to the concept 
of a personal Cod. Among the great personalized deities of later 
Hinduism neither Vishnu nor Shiva were new creations. Shiva 
was only eliminated by silence in the literature of the ancient 
Vedic Brahmanhood because of the orgiastic character of the 
ancient Shiva cults. Later, and until today, precisely the most 
ortiiodox, distinguished Brahmanioal sects were and are Shiva- 
ists; hotvever, they expunged orgiastic elements from fhe cult 
That the individual could refuge with a redeemer as with a 
divine incarnation was a concept which was at least current In 
heterodox soteriology of the intellectuals particularly the Bud¬ 
dhistic from the beginning. Zt was hardly invented by the 
Buddhists. In proof we may adduce the position of the magical 
guru which of yore bore this absolutely autiioritative and per¬ 
sonalized character. What was first lacking in classical Bhagavata 
religion or, if it already e^sted, was not taken up by the strata 
of cultured literati was the ardent love of the redeemer of the 
later Krishna relig;ion. This may have been similar to Lutheran 
orthodoxy which rejected the psychological identical pietistic 
love of Christ (Zinzendorf) as an unclassical innovation. 

The Bhagavata religion also preserved its character as 
Ugion of intellectuals in Its unconditional retention of gnosis, 
hence of the holy aristocracy of knowledge. Only the wise were 
holy. Indeed it carried these conceptions to their logical con¬ 
clusion by relativizing die paths of salvation along organic status- 
group lines. All honestly and zealously pursued holy paths lead 
also to the goal, namely, die particular goal sought by the 
aspirant One should not disturb the ignorant 'who are attracted 
to action," that is to say, who never free themselves from striving 
for die fruits of action and do not attain world-indifference to 
things worldly. The knowing man, indeed, acts in an elevated 
state (Yoga) of indifference to the world, but be calls work 
of the ignorant “good.*^® This is quite similar to the Chinese 
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mystics who leave ibs masses with their materia) pleasures and 
personally strive for TaOs The reasou is d)e iq both cases, 
namely diat people vary in receptivity to religious experience, 
as every virtuoso ksoiv^ 

The knower of the Vedas, the soma^rioldng {the ritualistic 
Brahmans) go inm the Heaven of Indra^ wHb eternal gladness. 
To envision JCrishna is, of course, not posable either dirou^ 
Vedic knowledge or through ascetic penaoce. And it is indeed 
difficult” to achieve ICrishna as the Vedantists wished, directly 
through striving for unity with the Brahman. Krishna has power 
to grant attainment ol that holiness which tiie sincere wor¬ 
shippers cherish though enticed throu^ dedre-that is to say, by 
attachment to the beauty ci the world-^tbey are unable to 
approach him.” 

Decisive fee salvaticm is 'constancy* in the state of grace. To 
be ”lmmutable* (eo^nhienrin) to have (be certitudo sedutis is 
all important Then the individual will think of Krishna in the 
hour of death and rea^ hiin. This grace he grants to those who 
act rightly, that is to say, according to dhonna, without regard 
to results and without personal interest in their acts. As re^rds 
one’s own situation, speaking in occidentai terms, he must have 
only the Fichtean ‘*oo]d approval" of his netful actions as 
measured by dhema. Thai the individnal is tndy indi£erent to 
die world, hence emancipated from it and kermo-free. 

What strikes the ocddental about the redeemer E^hna, and 
>ri]at separates him from later redeemers who axe presented as 
free of sin in the theology of the seeb is Krishna’s indubitable 
nonvirtuousness. In the Mahabharata he suggests to his prot^^S 
the grossest and most unchivalrous offenses against the mores. 
This is indicative of dsa relatively great age of die heroic epic, 
rather than astral, sun-god derivation of Krishna. His features 
hear the stamp by die old luroic ethos so basically that it could 
not be eliminated by retouching Holy teaching accommodated 
itself to dus fact by dedaring, on the one hand, that words not 
acts are the one ewentfal thing and, cm the odier, by interpreting 
indifference to the world to mean also that what happens is pre¬ 
sumably decreed by fate (in ordiodoa conceptions, finally 
dirough karma) aad it holds, at least for a god, no matter bow 
it came about. 

The inner-worldly ethic of the fihagavadgita is 'organismic" 
in a sense hardly to be suipassed. Indian "tolerance" rests upon 
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thl5 absolute rdativmog of all ethical and sotenologlcal com- 
maudmeuts, They are organically relativized not only according 
to caste mernberahip, but also according to the goal or end 
sought by the individual. It is no more a matter of negative 
tolerance but: (1) of positive-only relative and graded—appre¬ 
ciation fox quite contrary maxims of action; ( 2 ) of the recog¬ 
nition of die lawful and ethical autonomy, the equal and 
independent value, of the various spheres of life whi^ had to 
result from their equal devaluation as soon as ultimate questions 
of salvation were at stake. That this uoivereal organic relativism 
was no mere theory but penetrated deeply into emotional life 
can be seen from the documents which Hinduism has preserved 
from the time of its rule. In the so-called "Kanausa-Verse-lnscri^ 
tion** of the Brahman Sivagana,^^ for example, Sivagana donates 
two villages in support of a hermitage built by Urn. He had 
through his power of prayer helped his king to conquer in¬ 
numerable enemies and to butcher them. In these verses, as 
usual, the eardx is soaked widi blood. Then, however, ‘‘devoutly” 
he built diis house aod whoever in the world turns his eyes to 
it will be freed from the imperfections of the ‘Xali Age.” He did 
this because he found that life is burdened with every sort of 
suffering, with aging, separation, and death and that tins man¬ 
ner of using riches is the only good one known to all good people 
of the world. “He built it," die following verses continue, “in ftie 
season in which die wind bears the scent of the Acoka—blossoms 
and tile mango shoots ore sprouting. Swarms of bumble bees 
are everywhere and more than ever the gleam in the eyes of 
lovely women tells of their love. The sign which love impressed 
upon their round bosom is revealed and their bodies shatter the 
bodice when they are stirred sitting on swings face to face witi) 
their lovers. laughingly they hastily avert their half-closed eyes 
and only the quiver of their brows betrays the joy in their hearts. 
The wives of the pilgrims, however, see the lajod lighted with 
the flowers of Mango trees and bear the humming sound of 
drunken bees. And tears come to tlieir eyes."’* There follows the 
listing of contributions for incense and other needs of the hermi¬ 
tage and theiT reimbursement. 

One sees that here everything in life receives its due: the wild 
battle fury of the hero, (hen the yearning for salvation, for the 
ever-new pains of separation composing life, die place of solitude 
for meditation, and, again, the radiant beauty of spring and tbe 
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happiness of love. In the end, al this is iuunersed in a mekn^dy 
dream-mood pervaded by resignatioo which tiie idea w the 
maya-veil must produce and into whiA finally everything is 
woven, the unr^ and passing beauty like the horror of the 
struggle of man against man- In an official monumental inser^ 
tion’‘ is set forth d)e attitude toward the worid which, m ^ 
last analysis, also pervades the most characteristic parts of In* 
dian Uterature. Reality and magic, action. leaso^g and moo<^ 
dreamy gnosis and sharp consdons feelings are fband wim and 
widiin one another, because ultimately all remains equally un¬ 
real and unsubstantial against the sole reality of divine being. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE HETERODOX SOTERIOLOGIES OF THE 
CULTURED PROFESSIONAL MONKS 


1. Tk4 Two Great 
'A M / Heterodoxies 

V V rra A universalism leased on the wH^ous depredation 
o£ &e world and an organic lelativism of “world aiBimation,* we 
find ourselves on the true grounds of die classical viewpoint of 
the Indian literati as created by the intelligence during the ancient 
epoch of nobles and petty princes. However, diere appear two 
o^r forms of religion as weU, First, there always existed that 
massive popular orgiasticisin against which the intellectuals had 
closed the door and which ^ey detested and scorned as a 
pudendum or which they ignored as they have done as fax as 
possible into the present AlcohoUc, sexual, and meat orgies, 
magical compulsion of the spirit, personal deities, living and 
apotheosized saviors, ardent cultist love of personalized helpers- 
in*need, conceived as incarnations of great merciful gods—all 
diese were familiar elements of popular rehgiosity. 

We saw diat Bhagavata religion, although in structure still 
native to the culmred stratum, nevertheless made extensive con- 
oessiOQS to die redemption belief of the laity with its need for 
grace and help in distress. We shall see later bow under quite 
changed power relations, the ruling loteUectual stratum found 
itself compelled to arrange for much broader compromises with 
plebeian forms of piety which were the sources of the specifically 
unclassical Hindu sects. Located on this base Nvere the Vishnu 
and Shiva religions of the Indian Middle Ages and modem times. 

However, before turning to these it is first necessary to ex¬ 
amine two other religious movements which in all essentials had 
grown on the soil of the ancient intellectual stratum, but which 
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were regarded by Cbe Br ahman« not <Kily as uaclagsical but were 
foughtr cursed, aud baled as most base asd objecdouable her¬ 
esies. it was said diat it is better to meet a tiger than oue of 
these heretics, because the tiger only destroys tbe body, but tiiey 
destroy tbe soul Tbe two forms of belief are bistoricaUy im* 
portaut because they succeeded for several centuries in winning 
recognition as tbe dominant competitors cd Hinduism. Buddhism 
diffused to all areas of India; Jainism to considerable portions 
of India. 

Ibis was only transitoiy. Ahlwugh Buddhism later completely 
disappeared fn^ India, it developed into a world reUgion which 
partly exerted a culturally revolvtioiu^g indoence Ceylon 
and India across Tibet to Siberia including China, Korea, and 
Japan. Jainism remained essmtially restricted to classical Indian 
territory and shriveled to what today is a numerically small sect 
which often is claimed by tbe Hindus as belonging to their com¬ 
munity. In our ttntert jainism is of some interest due to the 
fact that it is a spedficaJJy merchant sect as exclusive, or even 
more exclusive, d)e Jews were in the OccidenL Thus we 
here meet apparently with a positive relationship of a confession 
to economic motivation whidi is otherwise quite foreign in 
Hinduism. Of tbe two coufesaons whkh were in sharpest com¬ 
petition with one another and which emerged in classical 
Kshatiiya times (In the seventh and sixth centuries bx^), Jainism^ 
is tbe older and more exclusively Indian and for reason of ex¬ 
pedient presentation shall be discussed first 

2. Jainism 

LIKE numerous other holy teachers of classical times, according 
to traditiOTi the author of Jain asceticasm Inatriputra (Nata- 
putta), named Mahavira (died around 600 B.a) was a Ksbatriya 
noble. The origm of the sect within the sphere of die ancient 
distinguished intelligeotsia is stiH expressed in the assurance of 
the transmitted biography,^ diat orhais (holy men) always stem 
from a royal family of pure lineage and nes'er from lower 
families.^ This is aheady excessive of a sharp opposition to 
Vcdic-Brahmanical education on tbe part of the aramasia, who 
originated In lay drcles. Tbe ritualistic conunandments and 
tea^ngs of the Vedas as as tbe boly language are em¬ 
phatically rejected. They have not the slightest dgnificanoe for 
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sdv&don which depends solely on the asceticinn o( die in* 
dividual. The teaching rests solidly on the general presupposidou 
that salvation consists of freedom from die wheel of rebirth 
attainable only by detachment from this world of imperfection, 
from inner'worldly action, and from karnui attached to action. 

In contrast to Buddhism. Jainism accepted die essentials of 
die classical atman doctrine.* Lilce ancient Samldiya, however, 
it bypassed the Brahman doctrine, the concept of the divine 
soul of the universe. !t was heterodox particularly because of 
its rejection of Veda educedou, of rituals, and of the Brahmans. 
The absolute atheism of the doctrine, the rejection of any su* 
preme deity and of die total Hindu pantheon* would have been 
CO absolutely compelling reason for dae charge of heterodoxy, 
since other ancient philosophies of the intellectuals, pardcularly 
die Samkhya doctrine, were of tho same bent. 

Certainly Jainism rejected all orthodox philosophies, not only 
the Vedandc but also the Samkhya doctrine. Yet it was dose to 
tho last in certain metaphysical presupposidons. This bolds 
especial^ for its view of the nature of the soul. All souls, i.e., 
the actual, uldmate I-substancee of the Ego, are alleged to be 
equal and eternal essences. These and only these, not an abso* 
lute divine soul are jiva, die carriers of life. And indeed they are 
(in sharpest contrast to Buddhistic teaching) a Idod of soul- 
monad which is capable of inSnite wisdom (gnosis). The soul 
is no mere passive, receptive spirit as in the case of orthodox 
Bbagavata religion, but, corresponding to a far more strongly 
accentuated interrelation with the ancient active asceticism and 
seif-dei£cQtion, the soul represents an active principle of life to 
which the Inertia of matter is opposed as a contrast (urVoo). 

The body of such is evil. Wldiio Jainism the inteireladon with 
mortificatory magic remains close within the qualitative limits 
established through its intellectualistic anti-orgiastic origin. The 
tie was closer than in any other salvation religion of India. An 
expression of this is the fact that Jainism in place of die world 
of completely dethroned deities ^ves divine honors to great 
virtuosi of asceticism: The arhat, fina, and, as supreme, the 
tirthankara. They are worshipped during their lifetimes as 
magicians and after death as exemplary helpers in virtue* From 
a total of twenty-five tirthankars, Farsvanatha (allegedly in the 
ninth century B.&) was, according to the legend, the next to die 
last Mahavira, however, was the last. With diem the 'propbetic 
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age* came to a close. After tbem do ooe bas attained the stage 
of ocmisdence or the penultiiziate stage {metnchparyaya). 

As the quality of Brahznanical increases by steps, so 

Jain charisma is graded, according to the Ealpa Sutra^ into seven 
statuses according to t^ stages of ksowiedge: from Imowledge 
of the writings and holy traditions to the stage of enli^tenmcnt 
concerning the things of this world (ocodfU), the first stage of 
supernatural knowledge; then the abUi^ te have visions {Hell- 
seherts); then to the possessicn of magipal powers and the ability 
of self-transformation; then (fiftfi step) to knowledge of the 
dioiigbts of all living beings the second stage 

of supernatural wisdom); and freedom from all suffering (sixth 
step); and, therewith, finally, (sevenfii st^} to certainty of die 
'last birth.” Therefc^ says Acharanga Sutra*, the soul of 
the perfectly redeemed is qualityless, bodyless, soundless, color* 
less, tasteless, without feeling, without resurrection, without con¬ 
tact with matter, knowing and perc^ving 'Srithout analogy,* 
hence directly and without imagery thus leading an *uncon^* 
tional* existence. 

Whoever in life has attained dte proper intuitive knowledge 
no more. He sees, like Mahavira, all deities at his feet, and 
is aU'knowing. Mahaviras is the (earthly) final state which the 
perfect ascetic eot&s and is also* called niroona (in this 
identical with the later /ictfn fRukri). This state of Jainistic 
nirvona means, bowever^as Hopldas has correctly seen—in con¬ 
trast to Buddhist fufccfw not salvation from 'eristence” in gen¬ 
eral, but, '‘salvarion from the body,” the source of all sin and 
lust and of all limitatiOQ of ^iritual power. One may dearly 
discern in this the h«fnrirat relatim to miraculous magic. For 
the Jains, too, knowledge is the supreme, m fact magical means 
of salvation, as with aB dasrical soteridogies. However, dK 
path to this, in addition to study and meditation, is ascetidsm 
to a higher degree than was the case wUh other sects of Uterad. 

Inde^ widi die Jains asceddsm has been pushed to an ex¬ 
treme point He achieves supreme holiness who starves himself 
to dea^,“ On the whole, luwever, this asceddsm, as compared 
to the primidve asceticism cf magicians, is spiritualized in the 
direcdoQ of "world renunctadon.* "Homdessness” is the basic 
holy concept. It signifies the break of sB worldly relations, thus. 
ab<^ all, iodiffereoce to all sense perceptions and avoidance of 
all action based <xi worldly motives.^* It at see^g to cease 
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to “act,"^ to hope, and to wish.^* A man who only feels and 
thinks T am is Tiomeless" in this sense. He yeanis neither 
for life nor for death.^^ Both desires would be lust capable of 
awakening karma. He has no friends and declines the aid of 
others toward himself (for example, the usual foot-washing 
which tfie pious perform for the holy man).‘“ He acts according 
to the principle that one should not resist evil^^ and diat the 
individuals state of grace in life requires proof through die 
endurance of hardship and pain. Therefore, the Jains were from 
the outset not a community of individual wise men who, as old 
men or temporary students, devoted themselves to ascetic life. 
Nor were they individual virtuosi of life-long ascetidstn; nor 
did diey represent a plurality of schools and monasteries. Rather 
they were a special order of “professional monks.” Perhaps diey 
were the first, certainly they were among the older confessions 
of cultured intellectuals who were the most successful in carry¬ 
ing out the typical dualistic organizatioD of die Hindu sects: the 
community of monks as the micleus, the laity (vpasakoy adorers) 
as a community under religious rule of the monks. 

The reception of the novitiate into the community of monks in 
classical times took place under a tree,^^ after the laying aside 
of all jewels and clothes as a sign of the renundation of all pos¬ 
sessions, and it consisted of tearing of the hair and smearing the 
head, and ended with die communication of the mantra (die 
magical and soteriological formula) by the teacher^* into die 
ear of the novitiate. The severity of the flight from the world 
appears to have varied. According to the tradition, it must have 
increased; origiaally it entailed neidier absolute lack of pos¬ 
sessions nor unconditional chastity. It is controver s ial which of 
the two forms was introduced at a late time as an absolute com¬ 
mandment As this supplementary introduction is ascribed to 
the Mahavira, in contrast to the milder commandments of the 
penultimate tirthankara, it is identical with the formation of the 
order of monks itself. 

A lasting schism of the order occurred through innovation in 
the first century a.d. when one part of the monks followed the 
commandment of absolute nakedness, at least for holy teachers, 
and another part, indeed the maforlty, declined.^ As the gym- 
nosophists in many points of their ritual followed more ar^aic 
piacdce and were also mentioned by Hellenic writers^they dis¬ 
puted with the Hellenic philosophers—and as dieir later name 
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was origifia]}y Imowo only to lodUn souicea. whereas the oame 
*7ai£a’‘ wouJd seem tobeci later origLo, the case probably repre> 
sents an accommodatioa of ^ majority of the monastic com* 
munity to the world in tl^ interest of easier propaganda, which 
in the following centuries had great external successes. The 
gymocsophists seceded with the fJa»m that only they were the 
true nigrontha (unfettered ones). As Digamhara (those dodied 
with die width of the world) diey separated theoiselves from 
the rest—the Sioetambaro (white*c]othed)—and ended by ex¬ 
cluding women completely bom the possibility of salvation. 

A further split occ u rred when Islam, here as once before in 
Byzantium, carried on the strog^ egainst Idok into the com* 
munity and led to the emtegooce of an anti*idolatrous sect 
Naturally, the Swetambara sect composed the bulk of the Jains. 
During the nineteenth century the Digambara were dnven from 
public life by the British police. 

Lest he be entangled in personal or local relationships, the 
classical rules of Jainism laid opon the monk the duty of restless 
waudering from place to place. A paiostalang casuistry regu* 
lated the manner of his meodicaacy such that the voluntaiy 
nature of giving and the avmdanee of all kormo-engendering 
action of the ^vei (for which the monk could become answer¬ 
able) seems to have been secured. To avoid all “acdon'* the 
monk should live as far as practicable from what nature freely 
and abundantly offers or from what die householder (laity) 
widiout arry intention has as a surplus on hand, hence, to that 
extent, resembles nature's glft^ The commandment of wander¬ 
ing homelessness quite naturally gave the order a strong 
missionary power. In fac^ propaganda was expressly recom¬ 
mended.** 

In complete reversal of the duty to wander for die monks was 
the rule for the laity against travel, for travel puts them in 
danger imoontroUed and ignorant as they are, of falling into sin. 
The fa miliar Hindu suspicion of change of place, at least any 
change of place widwut the acco m paniment of the controlling 
religious man, was pushed to extremes among the Jains. For any 
trip the gofu had to give permission and instructions, to deter¬ 
mine in advance the route of travel, maxunum duration of travel 
as well as the permissible of travel expenses. These 

prescriptions are characteristic fcr the position of the Jain laity 
in general They were treated as incompetent minors and held 
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under disciplinaiy control by means of inspection trips of tbc 
clergy and the guardians of morality. 

In addition to ‘'correct knowledge," the second “gem" of the 
Jain was “correct insistwhich meant blind submission of die 
laity to the insight of the teacher. In contrast to the rather far- 
reaching “organic" relativism of orthodox Hinduism, in classical 
Jain soteriology there was only die one absolutely holy goal of 
perfection over and against which all other dungs represent hut 
way stations, provisional arrangements, immaturity, and in¬ 
feriority. The holy was achieved dirough a series of steps— 
according to the most widely diffused Jain doctrine, after eight 
rebirths reckoned from the time one set out upon the proper 
path. 

The laity also was required to meditate for a definite time 
(forty-eight minutes) daily. On dejinite days (usual four times 
a month) it was required to lead a full monkish eristence. The 
lay individual was also compelled to take upon himself special 
austerity on definite days, not to leave the village, and to eat 
ozdy one meal a day. Xiay dharma could only mean a possible 
approach to die dharma of monks. Hence, above all, laity 
by special vows should take up obligatory duties. Thus, tiae Jain 
confession acquired the typici character of a “sect" into which 
one was especially received. 

The discipline of the monks was severe. The acharya (sup^ 
riot) of the monastery** was ordinarily designated by age. 
Originally, however, be was chosen because of his charisma, by 
the predecessor, or by the community.*^ He accepted confessions 
of the monks and imposed peoance. The competent monastic 
superior^ controlled the Life of the laity, which for this purpose 
was divided into samghas (dioceses), diese further into ganoi 
(subdicceses) and these, finally, into gachchas (parishes). Any 
laxity on the part of an acharyja was revenged through magical 
evil, loss of charisma and particularly, impotence against 
demons.** 

In substance, the commandments of Jain asceticism, the third 
“gem,” “right practice" placed supreme importance on ahimsa, 
the absolute prohibition of the killing (htmsn) of living beings. 
Without question the Jain principle of ahimsa originated in the 
rejection of the meat sacrifice which the Brahmans had illogi' 
cally preserved out of ancient Vedic sacrificial ritual. As well as 
the sharp polemic against this Vedic practice is the proof that 
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Jams earned dirou^ tiiis commaDdmeot of aoTikil!uig ^vid3 
imheard'Of vehemence. The Jam was allowed to take his own 
life and, in the opinion of some, do so when either he 

could not control his worldly hut or, in reverse, had reached the 
holy.^ But he must sot tou<A another’s life, not even indirectly 
nor unwitting. 

Perhaps prohibitiOQ was fii9t transposed in meaning from 
the anti'Orgiastic origin of vegetariaxusm to the meaningful unity 
of all life. When Jainism became the official state religioD in 
some kingdoms an accommodatioci had to occur. Even today 
correct Jains refuse to sit in criminal courb while they are quite 
nseful iu the administratioD of cavil law. However, some safety 
valve had to be provided with respect to military service, in this 
case simnar to anciept Christiaoity. Ihus, acevdiog to the re^ 
vised doctrine conduct of the long and the warriors was just in 
"wars of defense.* The andent prescriptioD was now reinter¬ 
preted to mean that for the laity it precluded only die Ulliog of 
"weaker* beings, that is, unarmed enemies. In diis form the 
ohtTTUa of the Jains has been pushed to the extreme. During the 
dark season the correct Jain will bum no lights as it might bum 
moths. He kindles ao fire, because it would loll insects. Water 
is strained before boiliog. The Jain goes about with bis mouth 
and nose covered with a cloth to prevent the inhalation of in- 
sects.^*Only after carefully sweeping every bit of earth with a 
soft broom does be ^ep on it Lest he kfll lice with the scissors 
be does not cut the hafr on bis bead or body (instead, he plucks 
the hair out by the roots).* Be iwver goes throu^ water lest 
he step on insects.* 

The practice of ohnnM led to die es<dusioQ of the Jain from 
aB industrial trades endangering life, hence aB trades which 
made use of fire, involved work with sharp instruments (wood 
or stone work); from masooiy; and, in genoal, from die majority 
of industrial callings. Agriculture was, of course, complete^ ex¬ 
cluded: ploughing, especially, always endangers die lives of 
worms and insects.^ 

The second most important commandment fer the laity was 
the limitation of posseesiofis. One shooM have no more than 
Necessary.* Personal eff e cte in some Jain catechisms are r^ 
strlcted to twenty-six definite articles.* Moreover, the possession 
of riches in general beyond those necessary for existence is 
dangerous to the holy. Ozk should ^ve his surfdus to die temple 
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or the veteriDary in order to gair» service merit. This occurred 
iD Jain communities famous for their charitable institutioas. It 
may be noted that the acquisition of considerable wealth was 
in no way forbidden, only the striving after wealth and attach* 
meot to riches; this svas rather siinilar to the ascetic Protestant¬ 
ism of the Occident. As with FrotestantLsm, “joy in possessions” 
{parigraho) was the objectiooal thing, but not possession or gain 
in itself. The similarity ertends fuller: a Jain commandment 
forbids saying anything false or exaggerated; die Jains belies'ed 
in absolute honesty in business life, all deception (maya)” was 
prohibited, including espedaUy all dishonest gain through smug¬ 
gling, bribery, and any sort of disreputable financial practice 
{odattu dama). 

All this excluded the sect, on the one side, from typical oriental 
participation in “political capitalism” (accumulation of wealth 
by officials, tax fanners, state purveyors) and, on the other, it 
worked among them and among the Parsees, just as for the 
Quakers in die Occident, in terms of the dictum (of early capi- 
mlism) "honesty is the best policy.” The honesty of me Jain 
trader was famous.** Their wealth was also famous: formerly it 
has been maintained that more than half the trade of India 
passed through their bands.*^ 

That the Jains, at least the Swetambara Jains, nearly all be¬ 
came traders was due to purely ritualistic reasons, as we shall 
see later—a case similar to the Jews'. Only the trader could 
truly practice ahimsti. Their special manner of trading, too, 
determined by ritual, with its particularly strong aversion against 
traveling, and their way of making travel difficult restricted them 
to resident trade, again as with the Jews to banking and money- 
leading. The compulsory "saviog” of asceticism familiar fr<mi 
the economic history of Puritanism worked also among them 
toward the use of accumulated possessions, as investment capital 
rather dian as funds for consumption or rent^ That they re¬ 
mained confined to commercial capitalism and failed to create 
an indxistrial organization was again due to their ritualisdcally 
determined exclusion from industry and as with die Jews their 
ritualistic isolatioD in general. This must have been added to by 
die now familial barriers which their Hindu surroundings with 
its traditionalism put in their way besides the patrimoniid char¬ 
acter of kingship. 

The commandment to retain no more than is “necessary” 
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(parlgraha wramana vroia) provided but a very elastic restric¬ 
tion*'* to their extensive accumulation of wealth. As with the 
Puritans the strict methodical nature of their prescribed way of 
life was favorable to such accumulation. Abstinence from in- 
toxicants and from the enjoyment of meat and honey, absolute 
avoidance of any sort of unchastity and strict loyalty in mar¬ 
riage, avoidance of status pride, of anger, and all passions are, 
among them as among all cultured Hindus, self-evident com¬ 
mandments. Possibly 5ke principle that any emotion leads to 
hell is even more strongly applied. And even more strongly en¬ 
joined than for the Hindu laity Is tiie warning against naive 
surrender to “the world.” One can avoid entanglement in fcorme** 
only tivough rigid, methodical self-control and composure, 
tiirough holding one's tongue, and studious caution in all life 
situations. 

Among merits their social ethic counts the feeding of the 
hungry and thirsty, the clothing of the poor, the foxhearance of 
and care for animals, care for the monks (of their own confes¬ 
sion),** saving another's Uie, and kindness toward others. One 
should riiink only good of others, not hurt their feelings, and 
seek to win thorn through high morality and politeness. How¬ 
ever, one should not bind oneself to others. 

•nie five great vows of the monks contain, in addition to 
ohimsa, asatya tyaga (prohibition of dishonesty), ashaya vrata 
(prohibition against taking anything which is not freely offered), 
hrahmacharya (chastity), and apcrigraha vnUa (the renuncia¬ 
tion of love for anyone or anything). Love must be eliminated 
for it awakens a desire and the processes of fcnrmo. Despite these 
ritualistic commandments there is completely lacking die Chris¬ 
tian conception of “neighborly love," as well as any equivalent 
to the “love of God." For there is no grace and forgiveness, no 
repentance which wipes out sins, and no effective prayer.^ 
well-reasoned redemptory advantage which the ^ yields to the 
doers is die lodestar of action: ‘The heart of Jainism is empty. 

Externally viewed, this proposition for the Jains as for the 
Puritans may seem erroneous. For die mutual solidarity of w 
very members of the Jain parishes was always strongly de¬ 
veloped. As with many American sects their econortuo power 
position depended also on the support of the individual by the 
paih- and when he changed place, he soon had personal con¬ 
tacts widi his sect again. To be sure, in essence this sohdanty 
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was rathfir remote from the early Chrisdan ‘In’otherUness,’’ and 
similar to the functional rationalism of Pimtan welfare work, 
more io the nature of a discharge of good works than an expres¬ 
sion of a religious "acosmic* love of which Jainism, indeed, 
knows nothing. 

In spite of fhe strict disciplinary subordination of the laity 
[craiyoka) under die monk-dergy, die former have always 
exerted strong in£uence in Jainism. Just like Buddhistic classi^ 
writing, their literature is addressed in their own language to 
GLTcIes ignorant of Sanscrit. It was the laity—here as in Buddhism 
—which Jot want of cult objects intrc^uced hagiolatry and 
idolatry and dirough comprehensive construcdons and founda¬ 
tions contributed to an extraordinary flowering of hieratic archi¬ 
tecture and handicraft** The laity could do so because it 
reprosented the possessing, preeminently bourgeois classes. 
Guild chiefs were mentioned even in the older literature as lay 
representatives. To the present day the Jains are most strongly 
represented in the West Indian guilds. Nowadays, lay influence 
is mounting again and finds expression especially in attempt 
to organize hidierto isolated parishes scattered throughout India 
into a single community. The strong organization and ties be¬ 
tween the lay parish and the monks, however, has always existed 
and formed for Jainism—in contrast to Euddhiso-^e means of 
enduring the competidon of the Brahmanical restoration of the 
Middle Ages and the Islamic persecution. 

The origin of the sect was closely contemporaneous with the 
rise of the Indian city. And-urban Bengal, on the other hand, 
svas least receptive to the Jaios. One must, however, guard 
against the notion that it was “product* of the "bourgeoisie." It 
stemmed from Kshatriya speculation and lay asceticism. Its do& 
trine, especially the demands addressed to die laity, and its 
ritualistic prescription formed a workable routine of the every¬ 
day life oidy for a stratum of merchants. But it imposed also on 
such a stratum, as we saw, quite burdensome restrictions, which 
it could neither have developed nor tolerated because of eco¬ 
nomic interests.** 

Doubtless, the rise of Jainism like all orthodox and heterodox 
Hindu communities was due to the favor of princes. Also it is 
extremely suggestive and rightly assumed** that die wish by 
these princes to be &ee cf Brahman power was one of the most 
important (political) motives for supporting the Jains. The great 
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flowering of Jain religiOD does not occur in die time cA ^erisi^ 
bourgeoisie but coincides precisely with the decline erf dty 
politics and guild power, somewhere between die tiiird and 
thirteenth centuries time also of the flowering of Ja^t 

literature, which gained especially at the eipense o£ Buddhism. 

The sect appears to have been founded in the region East or 
Bamares, hence it expanded West and to the South while re- 
roaining weah in Bengal and in Hlndustaa In some southern 
Indian areas and in the realm of the Western Cbalukaya kings 
it was, at times, accepted a« the state religion. In die West die 
main se cti of practicing Jains have continued to east right down 
to the present. , , 

After the Hindu restoration Jainism to a large extent sub¬ 
mitted to the fate of Hinduimtion. At the beginning it fud 
ignored the castes. The castes had no relation, even indirectly, 
to Jainist soleriology. This changed even as, under die influence 
of the laity, the temple and idol assumed even greater dimen* 

genuine Jain monk could not possibly take care of templ« 
and idols since the practice produced karma. Preoccupied with 
his own salvation, he could assume appropriately only the por¬ 
tion of guru and teacher. The task of taking care of temple idols 
dius fell into the hands of die laity. We find the peculiar ph^ 
aomenon that the temple cult was preferentially placed mto the 
hands of Brahmans,** for they were trained for such ta^. 

The caste order now overpowered the Jains, In South Inma 
the Jain sects are completely organized into castes, while in the 
North, Hinduistic theory is inclined-according to the famibar 
type-to treat them as sect castes, which they have always ex¬ 
pressly denied- In the cities of Northwest India, ^ever, ^y 
have maintained intermarriage with peer groups from die tiin« 
of guild power. Hence they are above all trader strata. The mod¬ 
em representatives of Hinduism are inclined to claim them for 
their own- The Jains themselves have given up propagnda 
nroper. Thdr ^service comprises a sermon in which no 
appears and the exegesis of sacxed scriptures- The beUef of their 
laity‘“ seems inclined to the view that diere is indeed a god but 
that he does not trouble himself with the world and has con¬ 
tented himself with revealing how to redeem oneself fr^ 
world. The number of believers, as has been said, is relatively 

declining. 
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This peoiUarly shiftiDg situation of the sect rests io part in 
the Hindu conditions we have recognized, in part, however, in 
the original and intrinsic peculiarities of Jainism itself. Its rituals 
istic attitude was not completely clear and could not he in the 
absence of a supra'inundane God and an etiiic anchored to his 
will. While the sect is constituted on the principle of strict sepa* 
ration and while the laity is bound to the monks, it has not been 
provided with a fixed lituaJ of its own. 

There were uncertain elements in its whole teaching; it was 
contradictory so far as its teaching consisted in an initial state 
available only through contemplation, whereas its specific holy 
path was asceticism. At least, radical ascetic means had equd 
standing with meditation and contemplation. Magic was never 
entirely given up and the anxious control of ritualistic and 
ascetic rectitude took the place of a perfect and consistently 
unified method be it contemplative mysticism or active as> 
ceticism. 

The Jains tiiemselves have always viewed theruselves as a 
specifically ascetic sect and especially in opposition to those who 
ware from dus standpoint scorned as “worldl/* adherents to 
Buddhism. 


3. Ancient Buddhism 

LOhE Jainism, but even more clearly,^Buddhism presents itself 
I as a product of the time of urban development, of urban Idng- 
ship and die city cobles. The founder of Buddhism was Sid- 
dharta, the Sakya Simha or Sakya Muni, called Gautama,^ the 
Buddha,*^ who was bom in Lumbini in the present-day Nepal 
territory at the foot of the Himalayas. 

His Sight from the house of Hs parents into solitude, *‘the 
great renunciation’’ (of the world) is considered by Buddhists 
as ttie time of the founding of Buddhism. He belonged to the 
noble (Ksbatriya) sib, the Sakya of Kapilavasta. 

Io the ancient literary docuinents of the Buddhists, just as 
with the Jains, and still more in the inscriptural names of donors 
to Budd^tic cloisters, guild leaders play an outstanding role. 
Oldenberg drew attention to the fact that rural surroundings, 
cattle and pasture, were characteristic of the ancient Brah- 
manical teachen and schools, at least in the early tunes of die 
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Upaoisbads, whereas tbe dty aod the urban palace with its 
elephaut«riding kiogs were chara^eiistie of Buddha's time. 
Moreover, the dialogue form reflects the advent of city culture. 
Even in the later Upanisbads all this is underway. Obviously a 
diference in age cannot be readily deduced from literary obaN 
acter. It would be easier to do so by comparing the sequence 
and development of ideas here and mere. Early Buddhism, like 
Samkhya teaching and the Jain sect know nothing of Brahman, 
In opposition to both, however, it also denies the atman and, in 
general, the problems of "individuality’* which bad been the pre- 
ocoupatioD of philosophical s^ool soteiiology. 

The opposition to otman doctrines occurs, partially, in so 
pointed a fonn agaiost the whole complex of problems that it 
must have been thoroughly worked over before it could be dis¬ 
missed as vain and widiout substance. ^The character of Budd¬ 
hism as a quite speciflc soteiiobgy of cultivated intellectuals 
appears on the face of it, not to meotion the fact that all Buddhist 
documents place it there. 

Tradition has it that the founder was a generation younger 
than Mahavira, the founder of the Jain order. This is probable 
because not a few Buddhistic traditions presuppose die com¬ 
petition of the new order against the old and the latter's hatred 
of the Buddhists. Occasionally Jain traditions, too, mirror this 
hate. Peelings of competitiveness were combined with feelings 
that arose from the inner opposition of Buddhistic holy striving 
not only against die classical Brahmanical pa^ but also and 
espedajjy, against the Jainistio. 

The Jain order represents essentially an ascetic community in 
die specific sense we attribute here to "active asceticism." As 
with all soteriologies of Indian Intellectuals, tranquility Is tiie holy 
goal. The way, however, is through detachment hom the worli 
and self-denial through mortification. Mortification, however, is 
not only bound up with extreme exertion of will power, but 
easily entails emotional, and under certain dicumstapces, quite 
hysterical consequences. 

In any case active asceticism does not readily lead to that feel¬ 
ing of security and tranquility which must liave had for the 
holy, seeking after detachment from the toil and trouble of 
world, decisive emotional value. This certUvdo saUrtis, hovs'ever 
—the present enjoyinent of the tranquility of the saved—is in¬ 
deed, psychologically, the psydtic state sought, in the last 
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analysis, by tbe religions of India. As fivonmukH, tlie Indian holy 
seokW, as noted, will enjoy the bliss of the world*detached 
even iUre and now. 

It is important for the assessment of early Buddhism to keep 
in mind the fact that its spedfc accomplishment consisted in 
having pursued this and only this goal, abolishing without con- 
sideration all holy means which had nothing to do with it. 

. Buddhism has expurgated all the ascetic features peculiar to 
Jainism, all speculation about sucb problems^be they worldly 
or other-worldly, social or magical—so long as diey are unrelated 
and of no value to the achievement of this particular goal. The 
true holy seeker is not attached even to the desire for knowledge. 

The peculiarities of "primitive’* Buddhism—whether tills term 
/ is understood to mean the teaching of the master or the practice 
of tiie oldest community makes no diSerence to us—are an object 
of study in the most recent literature containing a whole series 
of distinguished works of Indologists. Unanimity has not been 
reached in everytiiing. For our purposes it is advisable first to 
present early Buddhism according to the oldest sources,*^ sys¬ 
tematically, witii regard to points important to us, stating the 
ideas in as close connection as possible, and disregarding whether 
in its original phases it contained tiiis rational closure actually 
and fuBy—a question which only the expert can decide.** 

Ancient Buddhism*'^ represents in almost all, practicatiy deci¬ 
sive points the characteristic polar opposite of Confudanism as 
well as of Islam. It is a specifically unpolitical and anti-political 
status religion, more predsely, a religious “technology" of wan¬ 
dering and of intellectually-schooled mendicant monks. Like all 
^ Indian philosophy and theology it is a “salvation religion,’* if 
one is to use the name “religicm" for an ethical movement with- 
i out a dei^ and without a culUMOre correctly, it is an ethic with 
absolute indifierence to the question of whe^er there are “gods* 
and how they exist. Indeed, in terms of the “bow," “from what," 
“to what end" of salvation, Buddhism represents the most radical 
form of salvation-striving conceivahle. Its salvation is a solely 
personal act of the single individual. There is no recourse to a 
dei^ or savior.** From Buddha himself we know no prayer. 
There is no religious grace, ^here is, moreover, no predestina¬ 
tion either. 

According to the karma doctrine of the universal causality of 
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ethical compeosatioii, which replaces the theodicy, aod which 
Buddhism does not doubt, man's ulticiate fate depends entirely 
on one's own free behavior. And kamd doctrine does not taJce 
the *^rsODality'* for its point of departure, but the meaning and 
value of the single act No single world*bound act can get lost 
in the course of the ethically meaningful but completely cosmic 
causality. 

One might think that an eddc based on these premises must 
be one of active conduct, be it within die world (like those, each 
is its particular way, of Confudanism and Islam), or in the form 
of ascetic exercises, e.g., Jainism, its main competitor in India. 
Early Buddhism, however, rejected both alike because its salva* 
tion “from what?" and “for what?" preduded both alternatives. 
Out of the general premises and viewpoint of the soterlolo^- 
cally'Cninded Indian intelligentsia, Buddha's doctrine as expressed 
even in die first address after the “illumioatioo," and pene- 
tratingly interpreted by Rhvs David, drew the ultimate conclu¬ 
sion that die basic cause ox all illusions inimical to salvation is 
belief in a “souT as a lasting unit. From this the doctrine con¬ 
cludes that it is senseless to be attached to all or any inclinations, 
hopes, and wishes connected with belief in this-worldly, and 
above oil, other-worldly life. All this means attachment to im¬ 
perfect nothing. To Buddhistic thought an “etenial life" would 
be a eoniradictio in adf'ecto. “Life" consists precisely of the 
fusion of the individual constitutive elements (kkandas) in the 
form of the selfncooscious, willful individuality which by its 
very nature is completely transitory. 

To attribute "timeless validity" to individuality in Buddhistic, 
as in all Indian thought, is as an absurd and ridiculous pre¬ 
sumption, the very peak of creature worship. What is sought is 
not salvation to an eternal life, but to the everlasting tranquility 
of deadt The basis of this salvation-striving for Buddhi^, as 
for the Indiana In general, was not any sort of “satiety* with the 
“meanness of life" but “satiety" with “deadi." This is indicated 
most clearly in the legend of the experiences preceding Buddha's 
flight from the parental home, from die side of the young wife 
and the child into the solitude of the woods. 

Of what use was the splendor of the world and of life when 
it was incessantly beset by the three evil^sickness, age. and 
deadi; when all surrender to earthly beauty only enhances pain 
and. above all, the senselessuess of the depLture ever and again 
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in an infinity of new lives? The absolute senselessness of epheme¬ 
ral beauty, happiness, and joy in an everlasting world is precisely 
that which in die end devalues die goods of die world For him 
who is strong and wise and only for him, Buddha repeatedly 
explains, is his teaching. 

Buddhism negates the ordinary conceptions of salvation. A 
concept of sin based on an ethic of intentions is as little con¬ 
genial for Buddhism as it was for Hinduism in general. Cei^ 
tainly there were sins for Buddhistic monks, even deadly sins 
which excluded the offender forever from the fellowship. And 
there were sins which only required penance. However, every¬ 
thing that hinders salvation is by no means a “sm.” In fact, sin 
is not the final power inimical to salvation. Not ''evil” but 
ephemeral life is the obstacle to salvation; salvation is sought 
from the simply senseless unrest of all stiuctures of etistence in 
general. 

All “morality” could only be a means, hence, could have mean¬ 
ing only insofar as it is a means to salvation. In the last analysis, 
however, this is not the case. Passion per se, passion for God, 
even in the form of the loftiest enthusiasm is absolutely inimical 
to salvation because all desire means attachment to life. Basically, 
hatred Is no more inimical to salvation tiaan all forms of passion. 
It is on die same footing as the passionately active devotion to 
ideals. The concept of neighborly love, at least in the sense of 
the great Christian virtuosi of brotherliness, is unknown. “Like a 
mighty wind the blessed one blows over tiie world with the 
wind of his love, so cool and sweet, quiet and delicate.”** Only 
this cool temperance guarantees the internal detachment from all 
“tiiirst” for die world and men. The mystic, acosmic love of 
Buddhism (maiiriy meta) is psychologically conditioned through 
the euphoria of apathetic ecstasy. This love and "unbounded 
feeling” for men and animals like that of a mother for her child 
gives the holy mao a magical, soul-compelling power over his 
enemies as well** His temper, however, remains cool and aloof 
in this.*^ For in the end the individual, as a famous poem of 
the master slates,®* must “wander lonely as the rhinoceros' that 
means, as well, that he must be tough-skinned agalost feeling;. 
The "love of enemies” is necessarily quite foreign to Buddhism. 
Its quietism could not stand such virtuoso powers of self-domina- 
tion, but only die equanimity of not hating ozie*s enemies and 
the “tranquil feeling of friendly concord" (Oldenberg) with 
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commuoity members. This sentiment is not bom purely out of 
mystieel experience, but feeds eJso on the egocentric realization 
that the expurgation of all aggreasive tendencies beoefib one’s 
persona] salvation. Buddhistic coritas is characterized by die 
same imperscnality and matter-of'factness as Jainism, and, in 
another manner, also that of Buritaoism. The personal ccriitudo 
saluiis, not the welfare of the neighbor, is at issue. 

In Buddhism, toe, salvation is achieved through '^owledge.'* 
Naturally this is not in the sense of broad knowledge of earthly 
or heav^y things. On the conbaiy, early Buddhism demanded 
an extreme restriction of the quest for Imowledge, namely, the 
conscious renunciation of the search for what will occur after 
the death of the saved. A concern for knowledge is also a '‘de* 
sire,” a “titirst ” and does not benefit the holiness of the soul. 
Tbe monk Malukya, who wished to know whether the world was 
eternal and infinite, and if Buddha would live on after death, 
was mocked by the master. Such questions from ooe who was 
unredeemed were compared to those of someooe lying deathly 
sick from a wound who demanded to know from the doctor, 
before aUowing him to Seat the wound, his name, whether or 
not he was of noble birth, and who had inflicted die wouod upon 
him. Inquiry into the nature of niroann was, indeed, held by 
correct Buddhists to be heresy. 

In Confucianism speculation was rejected because it was of 
no use to the present perfection of the gentleman and was, 
viewed in utilitarian terms, sterile. In Buddhism it was rejected 
because it bespeaks of an attachment to mundane intellectual 
knowledge and this is of no use for future perfection. But salu¬ 
tary 'Tmowledge” is exclusively die practical fllumination by the 
four great truths cf die nature, origin, conditions, and means of 
destroying suffering. 

While the early Christian sought passion as an ascetic means 
or perhaps as martyrdom, the Buddhist flees passion by all 
means. ^Passion,” however, is equated to the transitcriness of all 
forms of existence. What is the nature of passion? It is tbe fight 
without prospects of success agaiost the transitorlness of all 
forms of existence resulting from the nature of life, the '‘struggle 
for existence” in the sense of striving to maintain one’s own 
existence which yet is consecrated to death from the outset. 

Still later Sutras of die ‘‘world-friendly” Mahayana school 
operated with the proof of tbe complete senselessness of life 
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th&t it was unavoidably to and in old age and death. Tho illu- 
mination definitively liberating one from passion is solely secured 
through meditation, through the contemplative absorption in the 
simple practical truths of life, ‘^owledge," which is denied to 
active men and available only to the aspirant of enlightenment, 
hence is also practical in nature. However, it is not “conscience* 
—which Goethe, too, denies active man, conceding it only to 
“contempladve* man. Buddhism knows of no consistent concept 
of “conscience* and cannot know it because of the hirma doc* 
trine substructuring the Buddhistic denial of the idea of per¬ 
sonality. 

Buddhism elaborates this with special consistency, somewhat 
in the manner of the Machian soul-metaphysics. What is the 
“ego* that salvation teachings hitherto took no trouble to de¬ 
stroy? The various orthodox and heterodox soteriologies had 
given different answers to this question, ftom die primitive, more 
materiahstic, or spiritualistic linkage to the ancient, ma^cal soul 
power of the atman (in the Buddhistic Pali: cttcn), to the con¬ 
struction of an immutable constant but merely receptive mind 
of the Samkhya doctrine, which referred all that happens to mat< 
ter, ffiat is to say, to transitory events. 

Buddha turned back from these intellectualistic construcUons, 
which did not satisfy him soteriologicalJy and psychologically, 
to what in effect amounts to a voluntaristic construction, wi^ 
however, a new twist In addition to all sorts of residues of 
more primitive views is to be found the nuclear sense of the 
new teaching, particularly rich in spiritual implications in ‘The 
Questions of King Milinda.*^^ Introspective experience shows us 
no “ego" at all and no "world* but only a stream of all sorts of 
sensations, strivings, and representations which together con¬ 
stitute “reality.* The single elements as experienced are bound 
together into wholes (by meanings). If one has “swallowed* 
somedung with a “taste,* for example, the substance is afterward 
still there—but no more as “taste * And “salt,” that is to say, salty 
quality of taste is not discernible (111, 8.6). A bundle of all sorts 
of heterogeneous single qualities are perceived as true external 
"things,* and, especially by way of self-consciousness, also as 
that which appears to us as an “individuality." This is tire sense 
of the discussion.®’ 

What is it that establishes the unit? Again, external things are 
taken as a point of departure. What is a "chariot*? Clearly, it is 
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not any one of its single component parts (>vlieeU, etc.). And, 
obviously, the chariot cannot be thought of as all its parts to¬ 
gether as a simple sum. Bather, we experience the whole as a 
chariot by virtue of the unity or “meaning’' of all dae single parts 
in interrelation. Exactly the same holds for “individuali^." Of 
what does it consist? Certainly not of the single sensations; also 
not of ail of them together: but of the unity of purpose and mean¬ 
ing governing these sensations, as the meaningful purpose of 
the chariot constitutes the object But wherein is the purpose 
and meaning of individuality? In the unified wll] of the existing 
individual. And the content of this vriU? Experience teaches us 
that all individual wills are in hopeless, manifold striving a^iost 
and from each other and only in one single point is there unity: 
tiie will to exist. 

In the last analysis the will is nothing odier than this. All 
men’s toil end trouble, whatever illusory cover tisey may use to 
clodie themselves before diemselves and others has, in ti^e end, 
this last single meaning: the will to life. This wiU in its meta¬ 
physical meaninglessness is what ultimately holds life together, 
it is ti)is which produces harma. The task is to destroy the will 
if one wishes to escape kcrmn. The will to life, or, as die Budd¬ 
hists say, the “thirst* for life and actions, for pleasure and joy, 
above all, for power, but also for knowledge or for whatever it 
he^this will alone is the principium individtiotionls. 

Will alone produces out of the bundle of psychosomatic events, 
which, empirically, is the “soul," an “ego.*' This occurs in the 
manner of (we would say) a “law of the conservation of indi* 
viduational energy.*®* The will exerts influence beyond death 
and the grave. Thus the individual who dies can rise again-but 
not through the “transmigration of souls,” for there is no soul 
substance However, when an ego is decomposing in death, 
“thirst* at once joins together a new Ego burdened with the 
curse of ineluctable lutma causality, which demands as educal 
compensation for each ethically relevant event** Thirst alone 
han&caps the appearance of redemptory fllumination leading 
to divine tranquiUty. In this specific sense, with that inteUec- 
tuaJistic turn which somdiow distinguishes all salvation religions 
of Asia, all desire is made equivalent with “ignorance* (avidya). 
Stupidity is the first, lust and evil will only the second and 
of the three cardinal sins. The illumLnation, however, is not a 
free, divine gift of grace, but die wages of incessant meditative 
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absCTptiOQ by the truth for the sahe of giving up the great 
illusioas from which spring the thirst for life. Whoever achieves 
that iUummatiOD enjoys—note this—bliss here and now. 

The tone to which ^ hymns of ancient Buddhism are attuned 
is triumphant joy. The arhai who has reached the goal of the 
methodical, contemplative ecstasy is harma-fre^ and feels him¬ 
self^* replete with a strong and delicate (objectless and desire- 
less) experience of love, free from earthly pride end Philistine 
self-righteousness, but possessed by an unshakable self-con- 
fidence which guarantees a lasting state of grace, free from fear, 
sin, and deception, free from yeaniing for ^e world and—above 
all—for a life In the hereafter. He has inwardly escaped the end¬ 
less wheel of rebirths which in Buddhistic works of art takes the 
place of the Christian hell. 

From the role that Tove experience'’ plays in this description 
of the condition of orhai one might conjecture a "feminine" trait 
That however would be false. The attainment of illumination is 
an act of the spirit and demands the power of pure, "Interest- 
free" contemplation on the basis of rational thought. The woman, 
however, at least in later Buddhistic doctrine is not only an 
iiratiODal being incapable of supreme spiritual power and the 
sped£c temptation for the aspirant to illumination—she is, above 
six quite incapable of that "objectless'’ mystic love mode which 
psychologically characterizes the state of ashat. A woman, ratiier, 
wdl fall into sin wherever the opportunity Is offered. Where she 
does not sin in spite of the given opportunity it is surely to be 
credited to some conventional or other egotistical reason. This is 
the express view of later monastic moralists. Apparently the 
master did not express himself in this manner. On the contrary 
we find in early times—at least according to legend—women in 
the circle of the master himself, fust as in all other sects of in¬ 
tellectuals of the time. All sects were still less conventionally 
bound' There were also women who becEune wandering teachers, 
spreading the teachings of their masters. The quite inferior place 
of the Buddhistic nun^der, which is throughout subordinate to 
the monks, therefore, was a product of lato monastic develop¬ 
ment.^^ The frankness of the rntersexual exchange in the int^- 
lechial ccrcles in no way signiBes a "femine” character of the 
master’s message. The message refects mundane pride and self- 
righteousness. It did so in favor, not of edifying self-humiliation 
or emotional love of man in the Christian sense, but in favor of 
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manly clarity about the meaning of life and the ability to draw 
(he conclusion with **iQteUectual hooesty.** 

A sense of ‘‘sodal’’ responsibility resting on a social ethic 
which operates with the idea of the "infinite'’ value of the in¬ 
dividual human soul," must be as remote as possible from a 
salvation doctrine which, in any value emphasis upon the “soul," 
could discern only the grand and pernicious basic illusion. Also 
the specific foim of Buddhistic “altruism,’* universal compassion, 
is merely one of the stages which sensitivity passes when seeing 
duough the nonsense of the struggle for eristence of all indi¬ 
viduals in the wheel of life, a sign of progressive intellectual 
enlightenment, not, however, an expression of active brotber- 
liness. Id the rules for contemplation, compassion is expressly 
defined as being replaced, in the final state of mind, by the cool 
stoic equanimity of the knowing man. 

Of course, it strikes one as highly sentimental when that vies 
torious Buddhist king (ninth century), to honor Buddha, let his 
elephants go free, and who now, as the quoted inscription states 
(Ind Ant XXL 1892, a. 253) “with tears in fiieir eyes” sought to 
foiQ again their companions in the woods. Meanwhile, this con¬ 
sequence from ahisnsa Is in itself a purely formal act-Uke the 
modem veterinaries and animal pensions of the monasteries. And 
at least in the early times of ancient Buddhism “tears" were 
relatively strange and flowed more freely in India, generally first 
with the piotistic (bhakii) devotion. 

For characterization of the infiuence upon external behavior 
of die Buddhistic type of salvation the following is decisive. 
Assurance of one's state of grace, that is, certain knowledge of 
one's own salvatioo is not sought through proving one's self by 
any innoworldly or extra-worldly action, by "work" of any 
kind, but, in contrast to this, it is sought in a psychic state re¬ 
mote from activity, This is decisive for die location of the ashai 
ideal with respect to the “world" of rational action. No bridge 
connects them. Nor is there any bridge to any activelv con¬ 
ceptualized “social” conduct. 

Salvation is an absolutely personal performance of the self- 
reliant individual.^’ No one, and particularly no social com¬ 
munity can help him. The specific asocial character of all genuine 
mysticism is here carried to its maximum. Actually, it appears 
even as a contradiction that the Buddha, was quite aloof 
from forming a “church” or even a "parish” and who expressly 
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rejected the possibility and preteasion of being able to *T,ead“ 
an order, has founded an order after aD. The contradiction re¬ 
mains unless the institution here, in contrast to Christendom, 
was rather the mere creation of his students. 

According to legend the Buddha did not commit himself to 
preach his redemptoiy doctrine because he wished to, but he 
took it upon himself at the special request of a deity. In fact, 
the ancient fellowship of the order offered the brethren only 
modest support in the fonn of correct teadiing and supervision 
for the novice, ediffcation, confession, and penance for the full 
monk. For the rest the fellowship appears above all to have 
served die concerns of status decorum, of the monks’ deport¬ 
ment lest dieir charisma be compromised in die eyes of the 
worldly. As will soon be discussed in general the oiganizatioa 
of this social community and die ties of the individual to it, 
were ’‘minimized’' with great consistency and studiousness. 

The restriction of die prospect of salvation to him who has 
fled from the world was in agreement with Indian custom. In 
Buddhism, however, it resulted from the speciffc nature of its 
salvation doctrine. For salvation from the endless struggle of 
eternally renewed individuality in order to achieve everlasting 
tranquility could be achieved only by giving up every "thiisF 
jfnlfitig roan to the world of imperfection and the struggle for 
existence. Naturally, such salvadon was accessible only to the 
‘liomele&s’’ (pobhefito that is to say, economy-less) status group, 
according to parish doctrine only the wandering dlsdples {who 
in later times were called monks, Bhikkshu). 

In the parish doctrine the status group of *liouse*dwelling 
people” in a manner somewhat similar to the tolerated infldels 
is Islam, existed only for the purpose of sustaining by alms the 
Buddhist disciple who aspires to the state of grace until he has 
reached it. Wandering homelessly, without possessions and work, 
absolutely abstemious as regards sex, alcohol, song, and dance, 
practicing vegetarianism, shunning spices, salt, and honey, living 
from door to door by silent mendicancy, for tiae rest given to 
contemplation, die Buddhist sought salvation from the thirst for 
existence. Material support of the holy seekers fell on the laity 
and ultimately this alc^ constituted the highest merit and honor 
available to the vpcsaka (adorer).^* The refusal of his alms, 
through the turning of the beggar pots upside down, was the 
only sanction with which die monks direatened him. Upasaka, 
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however, wes he who acted aa one. Oiigioally, there was oo 
official recogDitloii of this. Later the ejq)laaation was accepted 
as sufficient that one tool; refuge ^v^th fiuddha and the parish 
(of monks). While for the monks there are quite unambiguous 
moral rules, founder limits himself as regards &e pious 
adorers to a few advisory recommendations which were only 
later and gradually developed into a sort of lay ethic. Thus, 
there were no oonsdio evongehca here for the opera ruper- 
erogoSoria of &e charismatics, as in Christianity, but the reverse 
obtained as an insufficieocy ethic of the weak who wdl oCFt seek 
complete salvation. 

In their originaj substance the advisory councils were rou^y 
in agreement with the Decalogue, but with a broader under' 
standing of the prohibition against killing (ahimsa), extending 
it to all Injury of live beings, the commandment of unconditional 
truthfulness (in the Decalogue it applied only to court wit¬ 
nesses), and the express prohibition of drunkenness. For the 
loyal observance of these conunandmeots of lay morality (esp^ 
dally of the five cardinal prohibitions: not to kill, steal, commit 
adultery, lie, or get drunk), prospective worldly goods are held 
out to the pious laity such as riches, a good name, good com¬ 
pany, death without fear, and betterment of rebirth opportuni¬ 
ties. Thus, in ^ best case, one may be reborn into one of the 
(to be sure transitory) godly paradises scorned by those enter¬ 
ing nirvana, which, however, might be more agreeable to the 
worldly-minded than that condition whose dose de&nitios 
Buddha perhaps had left open to controversy, but which in the 
ancient teaching was doubtlessly identified with absolute anni- 
bilation. Early Buddhism of the canonical Pali text, hence, was 
merely a status educ, or more correctly speaking, the technology 
of a contemplative monkhood.^ The laity (“house-dweHer”) can 
only practice the ^wer righteousness” (adi-hrahma^hariya); 
unlike the 'r^oercruT (arhat) it does not qualify for the decisive 
works of salvation. 

It is, of course, questionable whether Buddha's teaching from 
onset was conceived as a “monk's” religion. Perhaps, better, 
it is as good as certain that this definitely was not the case. 
It is clearly an ancient tradition that the Buddha in his lifetime 
permitted numerous lay persons who were not in his order to 
reach nirvuna. In the Questions of King MUindo^^ the teaching 
still maintains d)at a layman could at least envision nirvana, like 
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a promised lai3d> througli direct vinjal cx>ntact. Also, the ques- 
tioQ is discussed how salvation of the laity through Buddha could 
ever have been possible and why Buddha, in spite of this, h ad 
founded an order of monks 

loitiaUy the community of Buddha represented the following 
of a mystagoguG, being, in any case, more a soteriological school 
than an order, The discussions of experts** make probable what 
suggests itself, per se, that after Buddha's death the disciples, 
at first over and against their followers occupied positions similar 
to that of Buddha to themselves. They were the spiritual fathers 
of their followers, in the usual Indian terminology, guru, and 
authoritative inteipreters of his teaching. In the couo^ of 
Vaicali, which led to the schism, the “fadier of the fellowship,* 
the hundred-year*old disciple, Ananda, the loved student of die 
master, was bought thither. Formal regulations specifying who 
was entitled to a seat in what were later occasionally called 
councils, the general meetings of the fellowship to decide doc¬ 
trinal and disciplinary disputes, were doubtlessly lacking and a 
Vote" in our sense was out of the question. Authority was de¬ 
cisive. The charisma of the erhdt-hood, the sinless revered man 
who was endowed with magical power, was the decisive cri- 
terioo. In fact, one of die disciples** even admitted by Buddha 
himself had been responsible for a schism. Any sort of rules 
initially needed were possibly given by the Buddha from case to 
case. It is said that after bis death the rules should be the im¬ 
personal “master" of the community. But it is uncertain whether 
a systematic rule of the order, such as the late Tratimoscha, was 
developed by Buddha himself. The unavoidable discipline, then, 
forced a firing of forms. Hence the community became an order, 
precisely because important parts of the teaching were trans¬ 
mitted as secret doctrine,^^ as in the case of most ancient Indian 
soteriologies. A sign of membership was desired. Very soon after 
Buddha the order must have been constituted with head-shaving 
and yellow costume. Only in the relatively loose organization 
were retained the traces <A a once free fellowship of ancient lay 
disciples. It soon became a fixed principle that one could never 
attain full Inslghf ^ and achieve the dignity of arhat without hav¬ 
ing been a formal monk. 

A rational economic ethic could hardly develop in this sort of 
religious order. In fact, a rational economic ethic had not even 
developed when ancient Buddhism was already on the way 
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toward developing iato a lay religion, as in Mahayana (great 
ship to anotber shore; namely, salvation), in opposition to pure, 
Acmkish, "‘sectarian’' Buddhism, Hinayana (small ship). In the 
Laliiavistesnt advice is given to the pious cultured laity 
concerning progress in dieir calling (megm) but only—and on 
account of the denial ol the holiness of work-in a studiously 
indefinite form. Ascetic rules are absent. Also low regard for 
riches and gifts appears in the decalogue of the Hindu Yoga- 
Sutra which concerns general, binding, social-ethical rules of 
life (the five yamas), and the soteriological, personal-ethical rules 
of the higher ethic of religious professionals which include among 
the five niyames sobriety and ethical rigor. The usual later 
Buddhistic decalogue (decacila) says nothing of the ascetically 
negative attitude to riches, but restricts the five, generally valid 
commandments to: murder, stealing, lying, fornication, and en¬ 
joyment of alcohol; the aspirants to holy orders, however, are 
absolutely forbidden to eat more often than the permitted time 
of once daily or to participate in worldly pleasures, use finery, 
jewelry, and soft beds, or accept gifts of money. 

The later Buddhistic futtas which deal more tiiorougbly wilb 
moral problems (often the respective docQines axe plac^ into 
(be mouth not of Buddha himself but of bis disciple Ananda) 
seek to treat lay morality as a preliminary step to die higher 
spiritual ethic. Within the degrees of mor^ doctrine ascending 
from lower to higher morality the disdain for finery of dress and 
the nonparticipation in theatrical plays and tournaments was 
commanded for the 'superior'’ moral degree. But this ‘higher* 
morality does not lead—this is the decisive point—to increasingly 
rational asceticism (extra- or inner-worldly) or to a positive life 
method. Evety satisfaction of work (hiyavada^ Icarmauida) is 
and remains neretical. Bather the opposite bolds; active virtue 
in conduct recedes more and more into the background as against 
cila, the ethic of oonaction, for the purpose of eliminating to/es 
(drives) in the interest of pure contemplation. 

In the writings of the orthodox "southern'* (Hinayana) Bud¬ 
dhists, the recognition is expressly attributed to the sayings of the 
master himself that his ethic is "duaiistic* and as much formu¬ 
lates a (Quietism as an ethic of active workaday life. The explicit 
manner of solving die contradiction is spiritual sophistry: quiet¬ 
ism witi) respect to the bad, work with respect to good will. In 
trudi, an insolvable gap yawns between the ethic of action and 
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tbe technical rules of contemplation and onl/ the latter yields 
salvation. Unlike tlie later Christian ethic» Buddhistic monastic 
ethic simply does not represent a xationaJ, ethical endeavor sup. 
ported by special gifts of grace to surpass "inner-worldly" ethical 
conducts as channelized in the social order, but it takes precisely 
tbe opposite direction, principally an asocial course. Therefore 
no true reconciliation between tbe worldly and monastic ethic 
by way of "status" relativism as in the Bbagavata belief and 
Catholicism could ever be consummated with comparable 
success. 

The later soteriobgy, fashioned for the laity, therefore could 
' not follow tbe course of an inner-worldly puritanical asceticism, 
but ODly ^at of a sacramental, hagiolatrous, idolatrous, or logo- 
latrous, ritualistic religion. In any case, the principle always re¬ 
mained, "whoever would do good deeds, should not become a 
monk." 

Moreover, ancient Buddhism lacked almost all beginnings of 
a methodical lay morality. Upon acceptance by the order, the 
lay person was required to avoid murder, impurity, lies, and 
drink. How old these commandments are is, however, not quite 
certain. fFor religious reasooj. .certain trades were early con- 
sidered nonpermissible for the upoeeskc; trade in weapons, 
poison, and alcohol (similar to certain trades related to pagan 
cults in early Christendom), caravan trade (considered suspect 
in an Hinduism), the (sexually and morally dangerous) slave 
trade, and the butcher's trade (as an offence against ahimsa). 
Prom these occupations correct lay persons, at least, were ex¬ 
cluded. However, tbe speciBcaUy objectionable nature of tillage 
for the monk (again because of ohtmaa, the prohibition against 
the wounding of living beings, unavoidable in ploughing and 
hoeing, beings who axe bound together forming a community 
with man In rite cycle of rebirths) hindered the monks in no 
iway from accepting farm products as alms. It has had no influ¬ 
ence whatsoever upon the lay economy. 

The extremely sharp prohibition of all possession of money 
by the monks had just as lirile influence for lay morality. Any 
kind of individual moral or sodal-ethical protest against gaining 
wealth or against the use of luxuries, so far as the mundane 
ethics came into consideration, is not to be found in ancient 
Buddhism. There was no requirement of disdain for the vanity 
of the world, hence of ridies and finery, such as the cited Suttas, 
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written later, contain, Sucl are not an injustice but a 

temptation to acquire a "thirst” On the contrary, riches per se, 
os noted, were promised as a fruit of lay morality and the "ad¬ 
vice of Sigala” specifically enjoined parents to leave their chil¬ 
dren an inheritance. Any sort of religious premium for a specific 
economic behavior was lacking completely. There were also no 
means to control lay conduct, TTie one, previously noted punish¬ 
ment of "lefusal of the aims pot” was not a puDishmeot for vice, 
but exclusively for lack of respect for the monastic community. 
The oldest rules, perhaps dating bade to the founder himself, 
originally have exclusively significance, There was, for the 
laity, neitiier confession nor church discipline, neither lay 
bretiiren nor tertiaries. 

The Buddhistic monastic mores not only exclude work but also 
die otherwise usual ascetic means, except for auxCiaiy practices 
for deepening contemplation, edification for securing self-control 
through confession, and admonition of the student by the 
teacher, the junior disciples by senior monks. Buddhism denies 
any form of rational asceticism, Just as every rational asceticism 
does not constitute Bight from the world so not every flight from 
the world represents rational asceticism—as convincingly shown 
by this example. 

For Buddhism the “thirst” for a hereafter constitutes as much 
an attachment to the world as a thirst for things worldly. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the ascetic's mortification of self, or work for the saJee 
of happiness in a hereafter is on the same footing with surrender 
to happiness in the present. Against botii, Buddha takes tho 
“middle way.” Aocordig to Ae most reliable tradition, the great 
turning point in his life was the giving up of tiie attempt, hope¬ 
fully developed in Indian soteriological method, to mortify the 
body through undemourishmeot and other physiological means 
for die sake of attaining an ecstatic charisma. In this, Buddhism 
historically stands near to the Jesuitical denial of the means of 
ancient monastic mortification.^ 

This very innovation in hU life conduct, was, according to 
ancient tradition, experienced by his ascetic comrades as repre¬ 
senting the same degree of a break with the most elementary 
presuppositions of salvation as Jesus' anomistic behavior was by 
the Pharisees. At first it brought open scorn, and doubt of his 
gifts of grace among these very circles. The unquenchable hatred 
oi the Jalnist monks, who were set on a course of ascetic morti- 
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ficatioQ aikd s&nctifyixig works, fastened precisely on this. In 
principle Buddhistic salvation is anti'ascetic if one conceptual' 
izes, as we wish to do here, asceticism as a rational method of 
living. Certainly Buddhism prescribes a definite way; through 
it alone one can achieve illumination. However, this way is 
neither through rationalistic insight into the principles on which 
it metaphysically rests, in themselves, indeed, tunelessly simple, 
nor a gradual training for ever hi^er moral perfection. The 
liberation is. as we noticed, a sudden ‘leap” into the psychic 
state of illumination, a leap which can only be prepared for 
through methodical contemplation. The nature of this leap is 
such that inner experience is set in harmony by theoretical in* 
si^t, giving the holy seeker, thereby, the Buddhistic per- 
eeoerantia gratiae and eertiiu^ salutia: the certainty that he is 
freed from "life thirst" definitively and without backsliding, 
hence, in this sense, also giving him "holiness" 

As all traditions indicate, this was Buddha’s own self*coascious 
state of grace. All Buddha’s prescriptions were designed for the 
practical attainment of this state, being as it were, presenptiens 
for novitiates. All those statements of Buddha which must be 
considered audientic, especially tiiose concemiag the "noble 
eight-fold path,” contain only general prescriptions for the 
proper salvation disposition. And it is quite possible that Buddha, 
just like Jesus, drew direct anomistic conclusions for the state 
of attaining lasting grace (to use a Christian expression). 

The opponents (including the modem confessional Christian 
critics) have always rebuked him for his "merry life" and accord¬ 
ing to tradition be died from eating spoiled pork. Be that as it 
may, Buddhistic method restricted itself to Instructions for secur¬ 
ing successful contemplation and metiiodical conduct, be it 
oriented toward a this*or otiier-worldly goal, for Buddhism does 
not point toward salvation but to “world thirst," the very thing 
from whkh Buddhism wishes to bring salvation. Perhaps it is 
expedient to sununariae Buddhistic soteriology in rational form, 
as it IS done by modem, European-schooled Buddhists.^^ 

The basis for this is the famous sermon of Buddha in Benares 
concerning the four holy truths. The four holy truths are con¬ 
cerned with (1) sufering; (2) the basis for suffering; (S) the 
end of suffering; and, finally, the means thereto (4) the noble 
eight-fold path. 

(1) SuEering and grief axe attached to traositoriness per se, 
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bouDd up with imperfection as 5ucb» which is, in turn, bound 
to individuatioQ. All the splendor of life is not only transient but 
rests upon the struggle with other lives and origiciates only at 
the cost of these. (2) The basis of all life and therewith all suf' 
ferlng is the senseless ''thirst' (fWshmz) for life, for the preserve* 
tion ^ individuality even beyond death in an "etemal' life. The 
belief in the "soul' and its duration is only the consequence of 
this unquenchable thii^ with all the meaninglessness this brings 
with it. It is also the source of the belief in a '‘god,* who bears 
our prayers. ($) The end of thirst for life is the end of the suf* 
fering in imperfection and in life. The way thereto, however, is 
(4) the noble eight-fold pad). Its steps are: aammadikhi, (cor¬ 
rect insight)—namely, first rational understanding, then, how¬ 
ever, insight permeating one’s entire being to the effect that all 
constitutive elements of life by nature bear the predicates of 
suffering, transitoriness, and ^e absence of any “etemal* kernel 
in ti)e way of the Brahmanical atman, the 'soul* The second 
step is sammarsankappa, (right will), tiie compassionate ^v^$e 
renunciation of all Measures of life, which generally are only 
possible at the expense of others. The third step is sammavaca, 
(right speech), the avoidance of untruths and loveless speech 
through mastery of one’s own passionate nature. The fourth step 
is sammokammantaj (proper life conduct), the elimination from 
conduct of all impurities and particularly all interest in the r^ 
suits or fruits of one's own correct action. Whoever fully attains 
this, wins the fifth step, which, in Christian terms, provides 
certitude the no longer alienable holiness of life: sammo 
efioo. The tremendous exertion of ah his powers in the service 
of die holy goal gives him a spiritual power of the holy will, 
which surpasses by far what is attainable for others: som- 
mavat/anOy (the right “power of will”), the sixtii step. He had 
this power over himself not only while waking but also when 
sleeping; he knows who he is and was. And this inner attitude of 
holy knowledge leads him to the seventh step of perfection, 
sammasatl, in which he is no longer available to anything but 
holy thoughts and feelings. And though this ability far exceed¬ 
ing normal consciousness he inwardly reaches the “shores 
wrested from death," nirvana, in the right concentration, sem- 
masamadhi, the last and highest step. 

Also in this already quite modemlaed^* and hence watered- 
down form, the holy teaching still permits insight into what is 
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practically the essential peculiarity of Buddhism, the complete 
elimination of any form of inoer-worldly motivation to conduct 
or rational purpose in nature. For ah rational action (*goal 
directed action”) in compliance with the principle is expressly 
rejected. Thus, there is lacking an element in Occident^ 

monkhood increasingly developed and signified $0 much, namely, 
the strain toward rational me&od in life conduct in all spheres 
except that of the pure intellectual fystematization of concen- 
ijated meditation and pure contemplation. This, on its side, has 
been increasingly developed to that level of sophistication, also 
otherwise oharacteristic of things Indian. The later development 
took many aids from Yoga tech^ne with which tiie master was 
certainly acquainted. These techniques varied breath regular 
tion to the submergence of thought step by step through the for^ 
karmosthanas; all means were methodologically rationalized to 
tile successive attainment of the four degrees of salvation. 

According to the teaching, at least of the parish community, 
as we saw, the highest degree was attained only by the monks. 
The pious lay person, however, was excluded even from the one 
' cult*like event of this originally and necessarily completely cult¬ 
less piety—the bi-monthly gatherings and the tfposur^festival, 
which were essentially ^dplloary confessional meetings of the 
mooks. TTiere remained to him nothing but the honoring of the 
monVs personality and the relics by making foundations of 
viharas (rest shelters in ancient times still wititeut the character 
of monasteries). In the course of the construction of siupas, 
with their increasing accent on objects of art, tiaere was soon 
joined to the single possible form of lay piety the cult of relics 
proper. Precisely the absolute extra-worldly character, the cult- 
lessness of the monkish piety, and tiie Jack any kind ^ planned 
infiuence on life conduct of tiie laity—a very important dl0er- 
ence between ancient Buddhism and Jainism—must have pushed 
the lay piety increasingly in the direction of hagiolatry and idol¬ 
atry as it was practiced by the later Mahayana sects. 

Ancient Buddhism was indeed thoroughly disinclined to 
sorcery. But it never doubted the extstence of "spirits” (devata) 
and from this there soon developed the art of compelling spirits 
geomancy.” On the other hand, tiie ease with which the change¬ 
over was accomplished— from the fellowship of dlsdples, pro¬ 
vided for by donations from case to case, to monastic life, 
endowed wi^ permanent real estate, buildings, permanent rents. 
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possessiOD of grounds, slaves, bondsman, io effect, monastic 
kndlordfsm-is shown by the history of ancient Buddhism in 
India and the neighboring lands and in the thoroughly estab> 
lished ionn of monastic laadlordism acquired by Buddhism in 
Ceylon and Tibet (All this will be discussed at a later time.) 
Counter to this almost unavoidable development, ancient Bud* 
dhism upheld, in addition to the prohibition of possessions (on 
this, there were infractions, at least die stores of clothing for 
which special managers appeared from the beginning), the 
commandment that the monk wander, and the refusal of an 
hierarchical, parochial, and, in general, any binding organization. 
The dioceses (stmo) for which, in former times, the bi-monthly 
and Uposotha festivals were arranged by the respective senior 
monk on behalf of the monks who happened to sojourn dieie, 
were not e>:clusive parishes. Any residence duty or membersbip 
in a definite monastery was originally lacking. In the gatherings 
only seniority of a full monk, not rank by age, gave precedence. 
All “ofEcers’ were only technical aids without imperium. And 
die so-called “patriarchs" or "fathers, * who later disappeared, of 
the ancient Buddhistic church were apparently Arhats qualified 
exclusively by seniority and charisma in a doister, whidi, in 
turn, was charismatically esteemed according to its tradldoos. 
For the rest it appears Aat nothing is known for certain about 
their position. 

The reception into the order after a preliminary novitiate 
(consisting of apprenticeship to a monk as dir 0 Cteur d$ time 
and formal admission upon request of and recommendation by 
the teacher), contained no sort of lasting bond. Also the member 
was free to resign at any tune and rejection was xecomnended 
to anyone who ladced sufficient power.'^* All in all, in conse¬ 
quence of this intentional and consistent minimization of ties 
and regulation, Buddhism persisted in an unstructured state 
which from die beginning was dangerous to the uniformity of 
the community and which actually soon led to heresies and sect 
formation. The single countervailing means—^ calling of coun¬ 
cils—soon failed, and the unity of the coimnunity was apparently 
possible only through the support of secular authorities. It looks 
as if even the few, finally created dements of organization and 
discipline, hence the establishment of an order, and like\vlse the 
fixing of the teaching, occurred only after the death of the 
founder and against 1^ own intentions. 
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AQanda was his beloved disciple, hence* the ^ohn” of primi¬ 
tive Buddhism was his designated successor. Lilwwise, one caa 
deduce with certainty from the otherwise so little serviceable 
tradition of the ‘'first coundl** (after his death) that Ananda 
was not only pushed aside by Ae odier disciples but deemed 
sinful, required to do penance, and that others took the leader¬ 
ship of the commuoity from his hands^uite like the origiDal 
Christian community. The primitive community of monks clearly 
did not wish to permit either spiritual succession or, in general, 
the aristocracy ^ charisma to gain ascendancy in their midst 
Therefore it emphasized die seniority principle (of the fully 
saved and hence sinless) ofhais and beyond this a certain mini¬ 
mum of fixed order, while Ananda presumably was considered 
the representative of charismatic descendants hee of all orgaoi- 
zatiOD. Down to die present the rank order of the monks, who 
for the rest are strictly considered to be peers in orthodox 
Burmese monasteries, is determined solely by the number of 
cons credited to them, ie., die annual seasons of feining (hence 
years) gone hy since they entered the cloister: after ten 
die individual became a full monk. That is certainly very old 
traditioo. 

The orthodox teaching of the community, as it continues to 
live a thousand years later in the Hinayana-Buddhism, recog¬ 
nized besides seniority only one absolute and highly effic i e n t 
element of structural cohesion, the teacher-disciple reiationship. 
The novice has to abide by the strict rule of piety of the Indian 
bramacharin toward his guru. Also, the received monk, as late 
as the times of J-Tsing (sevendi century a.d.), was permitted to 
leave his teacher only after £ve years, after, in the teacher’s 
view, he had thorou^y mastered the content of the Vianya- 
canon. Even then he required permission for each and every act 
from the teacher from whom he must not withhold any emotion 
of redemptory significance. This tutelage ceased only after ten 
years and with full memorization of the Vianya. But whoever 
was net completely capable of this, remained under tins absolute 
tutelage for the rest of his life. Precisely the Hinayana-orthodoxy 
appears to have preserved this piety relation with special 
severity. 

In India the following of ancient Buddhism, which rejected 
the later development of cloisters into landlotdships and of the 
salvation doctrine into a lay soteriology, was recruited from the 
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outset, not exclusively but predomiuantly, like the founder hiin- 
self, from among great noble families and from rich burghers. 
Also Brahmans appear to have been taken up; but they were the 
distinguished representatives of a cultured laity—a secular strata 
of nobles who formed the majority of Buddha's disciples.’’ 

Accordingly, beginnings of the development of status conveo- 
tions go far back. Even the prescribed form of mendicancy was 
adapted to the sense of honor and standard of good taste of a 
well-educated intellectual./Buddhas disciples were never a 
horde of uncivilized beggars. In contrast to other seels, not only 
was dress regulated from the beginning, but also subject to 
planned provision. But the attractiveness of Buddhism, espe¬ 
cially for the upper strata, is to be explained, in part at least, 
exactly in terms of its concern for decorum. The Fratimokkha of 
Southern Buddhism is replete with purely coaventiooal rules of 
etiquette for monks in intercourse with one another and with 
die “world,* down to the prohibition against smacking one's lips 
when eating. 

This suggests the inner peculiarity of the teaching. Immease 
and basic—as has been observed repeatedly (especially by Old- 
enberg)—is the difference between the preaching of Buddha, of 
which, after all, one can gain a rough idea from the tradition, 
and t^t of Jesus on the one band, and Muhammed on the 
other. The typical form of Buddha's teaching is the Socratic 
dialogue, by which the opponent is led through a considerable 
argument to a reductio ad absurdum and then forced into sub- 
mission. Neither the short parable, the ironic dismissal, or the 
pathetic penitential sermon of the Galilean prophet, nor the 
address resting on visions of the Arabic holy leader find any 
sort of parallels to the lectures and conversatloos which seem 
to have constituted die true form of Buddha's activity. They 
address themselves purely to the intellect and a£ected the quiet, 
sober judgment detach^ &om all internal excitement; their 
factual manner exhausts the topic always in systematic dialecb- 
oal fashion. It was simply impossibie to foDow these lectures— 
and one can easily convince himself of this—without extensive 
schooling in specific Hindu d)ou^t, althou^ Buddha insisted, 
and, indeed, for a Hindu thinker with justice, that his teaching 
be so simple that any child could understand it In any case this 
held only for a child, as understood in the ancient Hindu sense, 
who had au excellent upbrin^ng. 
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Buddhism had no sort o£ tie with any sort of "sociar rDove* 
ment, nor did it run parallel with such and it has established no 
‘‘sodal'poUtical'' goal. The ignoring of the status order was not 
new. In the regions where Buddhism origlDated—Magadha and 
the neighboring Korth Indian territories—the might of Brahman- 
hood was relatively weak. The four old “estates" bad doubdessly 
long since fallen into decay'^particularly had the free peasants 
(Vaishya) become a fiction. The sources in Buddhistic times 
held the merchants to be typical Vaishya, and the religious 
closure of castes against one another, especially the organization 
of the Shudras into professional castes was apparently, at least 
in this part of India, only In ib beginnings and was carried 
duough with full consistency only by later Hinduism. Individual 
holy seeldng of the STorruma, whose ascetic accomplishments bad 
long won religious esteem and had made them peers of the 
Vedic-educated priests, was here a widely diffused phenomenon. 
So far as it actually took place, the disregard of Buddhism for 
status differences meant no social revolution./That members of 
the lowest strata were to be found among the adherents of early 
Buddhism is not traditional and very improbable. For it was 
precisely sramona who came predominantly from distinguished 
circles of lay culture recruited from bie city-dwelHng ICshatriya 
patricians, somewhat as in the case of our Humanists, who con¬ 
stitute its membership. In fact, it appears rather certain tiiat 
originally Buddhism, exactly like Jainism, first firmly adhered to 
the conviction that only one bom in the Brahman or Kshatriya 
castes was qualified for full gnosis. Also Buddha himself was 
soon elevated by legend from a scion of rural nobility which, 
historically, he was, to a son of a prince. The rich dty patridans 
and also quite a few rich Brahmans, according to tradition, were 
proselytes of his first preaching. Ihe stratum of cultivate in¬ 
tellectuals to whom Buddha's teaching was addressed^and 
which, indeed, as Oldenberg puts it, could in no way be meant 
for the *^>oor in apirit"^trongly experienced themselves, as we 
have already noted, as a pervasive unit amidst the petty states 
of India, comparable to intellectual stratum of our Middle 
Ages. The fortuitous and changing political structures could 
b^ly have permanently favored only such a class. Buddhistic 
teaming itself originated ic a le^on in which diere was rela¬ 
tively considerable development of noble and bourgeois fortunes. 
Moreover, there was no ruling priesthood comparable in extent 
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to that of Uter Hmduism or, which hke ancient Brahmans, 
roight have prevented these patririeng from conducting their 
lives as they pleased, and b^evmg or disbelieving as they 
wished—and secular authorities could in no way find cause 
against an absolutely unpolitical movenent such as existed in 
the main. For the rest dw rule of Buddha, whom the tradition 
considered as a prot^g^ of long Bimbisara, who adored him, is 
to avoid all suspicion of woiidly power: soldiers and slaves, in> 
debted bondsmA and cruniaals found on sort of receptioD in 
the Older. A "str ugg le* against die Brahmans somewhat in the 
manner of Christ against the Pharisees and scribes cannot be 
traced in Buddha’s preaching. He left aside the question of the 
Gods as weB as the meaning of (he castes. According to tradition 
he would insist, after the energetic qoiaing of a Brahman, only 
that not birth but right acts make a true Brahman. Likewise 
there is to be found no true struggle against sacrifice, such as 
was peculiar to the Jains. It simply had do value for the goal 
pursued by die strong and wise. 

As a whole early Buddhism was the product not of the under¬ 
privileged but of very positive^ privileged strata. Theie can be 
no doubt, however, ^t its anti'hieroaatic feature, namely, the 
devahiatioD of BrahjnanKal (sowledge of ritual and of Brah- 
mamcal philosophy made the princes and patricians sympathetic 
to its teaching. Ihat against (he BrahsiaD hierocracy in time 
only the stiU stronger hierocratic power of the mendicant mocks 
would be exchanged, was an experience which dawned only 
upon later geoeratioos. The cravktks of the specific holiness of 
the wandering monks and ascetics was long a common view of 
all sodal strata in tod existed also in quite a few other 

epochs and among other peoples. The rules of the order pre¬ 
scribed expressly, indeed, not without intention, that monks 
while begging should without differentiation knock upon the 
doors of poor and But to change ^ social order in dds 
world neither early nee la^ Buddhism has attempted to do. 
The monk was indifferent to die worid. Not, as in die case of 
andent Ghristendom, because escatological expectations stamped 
it so, but the reverse, because there were no sort of escatological 
expectations. At least according to later doctrine, there was 
neither salvation for who wished not to become a monk 
nor, on the other band, was there for die monk a human 
fate which in any way could infiuecice his chances of salvation. 
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The kind of salvation which was promised to the mendicant 
monk certaioly was not one to the taste of the socially oppressed 
strata, which would have rather demanded compensation in the 
hereafter or this-worldly hopes for the future. The lay morality, 
however, bore the character of an ettremely colorless bourgeois* 
ediic as did its present rewards of riches and an honorable name. 
A religious “natuial law” of peasant bondsmen or guild artisans 
would have looked quite different A salvation religion rooted in 
these strata natively or in general, a specific lay religion of the 
. lower strata would have had a basically different character as is 
indicated by later developments. 

Propaganda through yga^hfng belonged quite personally as a 
specific way of life to the restless wandering Buddha. Wedier 
it was originally regarded as a peculiar Muty” for the monks 
may remain an open question, ^ough it is rather improbable. 
The express duty of the missionary work as such was probably 
more connected with the transformation of the salvation ideal 
in later centuries. 

However, Buddhism became one of the greatest missionary 
religions on earth. That must seem baling. Viewed rationally, 
there is no motive to be discovered which should have destin^ 
Buddhism for this. What could cause a monk who was seekiog 
only his own salvation and therefore was utterly self-dependent 
to trouble himself with saving the souls of others and engaging 
in missionary work? Besides such work could only have appeared 
sterile to the mystic under the infiuence of the karma doctrine 
with its determination of the salvation chances ffirough karma 
and its dependence on differences in religious qualification. For 
a long time Buddha was uncertain whether or not, at die request 
of B^ma, he should preach salvation to man. Finally, he was 
determined to do so by the fact that be saw next to those quali¬ 
fied for holiness and those destined for evil, quite a few men of 
ambiguous qualification whose future destiny, hence, could be 
inffuenced by preaching the holy. 

Nevertheless, this was but a dogmatic interpretation. Where, 
however, were to be found the actual practical motives? First, 
presumably in that psychological circumstance which is not 
rationally further explainable (perhaps physiologically condi¬ 
tioned dicumstance) which we know to be peculiar to die greet 
virtuosi of mystic piety. For (he most part th^ is a compassion¬ 
ate acosmic love which almost always goes with die psycho* 
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logical foroi of mystical boty state, the peculiar euphoria of 
god-possessed tranquility. This djove Ihe majority of them, as 
over and against the ratimia] coosequeoces of mystical holy seek- 
mg, on the road toward saving souls. This motive which is quite 
apparent also in the Buddb^tic educ of cotnpassioQ is to be 
found also in other Indian mystics. Besides ^ operated the 
custom of migratory disputation which Buddha shared in <hai- 
acteristic fashion with all Indian sotaric^gical representatzves of 
the old stratum of mteOectuals. 

But too, was a gezKral pbeaocz>eQon of all soteriologies 
of his time. Decisive for die success of the propaganda as with 
the Jains was the ippe»mtcs of the 'profesrioual monks” in the 
form of communities. <'’rbe decisive motive for the propaganda 
activities was naturally given hy d>e material interests of the 
monks in die increase of the givexs of subsistence, die upoMka. 
Also this interest was shared by the oompetiAg monkish associa¬ 
tions, the Buddhists and e^edalW die Jains. In the time of its 
expansion Buddhism was favored by several circumstances which 
on the other side, practkally viewed constituted weaknesses, 
circumstances ^^lich later, hi India itself at least, were to bring 
misfortune to Buddhism in com petitton with orthodox profes¬ 
sional monks. 

On the one the monastic community lacked all fiim 

organization and dioewith abn fixed prebend^ interests. Each 
confession met crises in its missionary expaosicm in die moment 
when the typical process ^ ”pTebendalism” is completed. That 
is, it occurs when its orgMuzation is so far developed that its 
income, on the one h«nd, its help offmag, on die other, are 
firmly allocated to stable parishes in terms of a dientele of 
patrons or a ^ent* for its proffisional holy mediators (priests, 
preachers, monks). It was usavcddahle, them, dut the monopo¬ 
listic interests ^ sn^ holders c£ clienteles, of patrons, and pre¬ 
bends prevail over the point intoest in the winning of new land. 
The community, its^, then, makes more ddBcult the reception 
of novices m 0^9 not to endanger die customary income of the 
present parish holders. It is interested, indeed, in the avoiding 
of competition for its inccene area, hut Hs prebendaries are not 
fit propagandists for missionary endeavn in foreign territories. 

In one or anodier fwm diis transitioo can be found for roost 
formerly missioQary confearions, In Buddhism the ancient acos¬ 
mic organization (or lack d organizadoo} m connection widi 
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rejection of all ordering of lay relations at first directly pie* 
eludes tlie development of piebendalism. Initially, the following 
dicumstance, at least externally, offered quite considerable ad* 
vantage: the purely parasitic character of Buddhistic income 
seeking, so offensive to the ascetic of older observaQce> tbe 
attachment to the flowering cities and larger places generally in 
connection with a very tenuous commitment to ritualistic rules 
on tile part of the monks as well as the supporting laity. As 
shown, ancient Buddhas, tbe firmly given differendal 

qualification for salvation as a basic fact and point of departure, 
imposed almost no oti>er duties upon the laity than the support 
of tbe monks. Onginally it knew no contributors to the com* 
munity, which necessarily would have quickly been transformed 
into prebends of the monks and v/ould have led to quota regula* 
tiODs of their number. Original Buddhism Imew only gifte to 
individual monks. 

Gradually this changed in the direction of the usual monastic 
organization. Doubtless, tbe avasihx, Le., tiie no longer migratory 
monks who are in residence in the monastery not only during 
the rainy season but permanently, represent, like the more stable 
definition of church parishes (rime), steps in the course of the 
development toward mcmastic landlordism. These resident monks 
were engaged in the study of the Sutras and other scientific 
work, as well as in meditation. Early Buddhism, however, had 
no esteem for scientific or other work. Moreover, die emergence 
of a literature as an object of study was, in terms of the purely 
oral tradition, undoubtedly secondary. So long as tbe older situa* 
tion lasted it must result in an ove^w onto tbe land of mis¬ 
sionary disdples and monks, and it did indeed. 

Yet Buddhism would hardly have been able to embark at 
least upon its career of international conquest without the his* 
torical aeddeot that one of the first great kings, ruling almost 
over the entire Indian cultural area became its ardent adherent, 
as we shall soon see. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
ANCIENT BUDDHISM 


1. General Reasons for the Transformation of 
Ancieni Ruddhism 

A 

^ yy. NciEsT Buddhism was, if not the last, at least the most 
uncompromisingly consistent and Co this extent lepiesents the 
perfection of the soCerlology oi distinguished Hindu intel¬ 
lectuals.^ ExteittalJy, Buddhism has been the only salvation 
religion which, at least for some time, Ddmely, under the Mauiya 
Dynasty, became the official religion of all India. To be sure, 
this was not permanent. Its inner consequence, and thereby also 
its external wealmess, lay in the fact ^at in practice it confined 
salvation to those who actually followed the padi to the end and 
became monks, and that at b^om it hardly bothered about the 
others, the laity. One can see from The prescriptions created for 
the laity *lhat drey represented external accommodations widi- 
out an mtemaUy consistent point of view, Above all, there was ^ 
lacking what Jainism had produced—^ garish organ^tion of 
'laity. Indeed, even the monastic organization was, as we 
saw, restricted to die barest essentials. 

Historically, this lack of a lay organization has bad the con¬ 
sequence diat Buddhism has completely disappeared in its 
native land. Despite all accommodations, which we shall ex¬ 
amine, it could not withstand the competition of other orthodox 
and heterodox Hindu sects which were able to structure the 
relationship between the laity and its leaders. Similarly, Bud¬ 
dhism proved to be incapable of resisting external force, par¬ 
ticularly that of Islam. 

In addition to the frightful destruction of the idols of all 
Hindu religions, the Mohammedan conquerors sought, quite 
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oahiially and particularly, to undermino all leadiog strata of the 
concLueiad people. Thj$ included the noble, so far aa he could 
Dot be converted, and the mook, whom Islam fustly considered 
to be the actual representative of organized communal religious 
life. As we shall see later, in the nature of Mobammedanisin 
there was an initial antipathy to monkish asceticism. The ‘'shorn 
Brahmans,* the monks, and indeed, particularly Buddhistic 
monks were, therefore, the first whom the Mohammedans in- 
coDsideraCely butchered 

In Buddli^m, however, the very substance of the confession 
' was concentrated in the cloisters and the community of monks. 
If these were destroyed lo was the community. Actually, the 
Islam invaders permitted only traces of its mditence to survive. 
So thorough was the destruction that oven the location of the 
holy places, above all, of Lumbine, the ''Indian Bethlehem,*' 
were completely forgotten until European archeological excava¬ 
tions again uncovered them. However, long before this external 
catastrophy the formal rule of Buddhism in India had been 
broken through the competition of other scterlologies. Moreover, 
in its vain, competitive struggle with them, Buddhism had itsolf 
deeply transformed its inner structure. This, however, did not 
» allow it to maintain its domination in India, but essentially in 
this changed form It became, outside of India, a *Svorld religion 

The driving factor of the traosfoimatJon, alongside the un¬ 
avoidable accommodation to actual conditions of the world, was 
the iQtorest of the laity. Indeed, It was a laity essentially differ* 
' eat from the Kshatriya and Shreshthl families in the time of its 
estnbljshmeQt. 

Buddhism, as well as Jainism, first ascended with the support 
I of the city nobles and, above all, the )>ourgeois patriclaDS. The 
refusal of priestly knowledge and tiie intolerable ceremonious 
rules and regulations for living, the substitutioos of the folk 
language for the incomprehensible dead Sanskrit language, the 
religious devaluation of caste relations for connubium and social 
intercourse, bound up with replacement of the unholy secular 
priesthood and its power of the keys by strata of holy seekers 
pursuing an earnest holy life-tbese were all features wmeh must 
have gone far to meet lay culture halfway. This included bo^ 
lay culture "generally and partieularly dsat of the patrician 
bourgeois strata of the time of the first flowering of the cities. 

At the tixn^ caste barriers were loosened, at least for admis- 
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Sion to religious holiest Oi^y the Brahmanical VedanU school 
stood fast on the pnndpie that only a member of the ‘twicer 
bom” castes could attain saJvatioiL The Sainkhya school had ac 
scruples against viewing even the Shudra as capable of salva¬ 
tion, and Buddhism formally ignored caste meml^ship, at least 
for admission into (he monk order, though great importance 
was placed upon good manners and also—according to educt- 
tion-on good family, though it emphatically stressed the descent 
of most of its members from distinguished status circles. 

2. King Ashoka 

SOON after the expedition of Alexander had brought about the 
first, albeit transient contacts between North India and HeUen* 
ism, there arose for the first time, so far as is Imown, a great 
king in India in the Dynasty of the Maury a. The standing army 
and the officers, die kingly bureaucracy and its many bureaus 
of scribes, the kingly tax farmers, and the kingly p^ce then 
formed the ruling powers. The city patricians were used as 
givers of loans aod commissioners supplies and services but 
^ey were gradually thrust into the background and the traders 
brought forward as bearers of liturgies and taxes in relation to 
the new administrative powers. 

The patrimonialism ci d )0 great king took the place of the 
aodont petty kingdoms. Tberesvitli the situation of oobles and 
bourgeois patricians was unavoidably changed. The Brahmanical 
tradition ascribes a low origin to tbe members of the Maurya 
Dynasty and, at least in the bureaucracy aod officers' corps, a 
patrimonial prince must have been inclLied to give the lower 
strata opportunities to rise. At first, this was in perfect agree¬ 
ment with the circumveotioo of status barriers by the Buddhistic 
salvation religion, and actually dte great king Ashoka of the 
Maurya Dynasty who first succeeded in uniting the entire cul¬ 
ture area of India Into a unified empire, changed over to Bud¬ 
dhism first as a lay person, then even formally as a member of 
die order. 

The relative leveling of the political povrer of the distinguished 
status groups, and especially the apparent elimination of the 
andent Kshatriya stratum wiA its numberless small castles as 
independent centers of an eminent kni^tly culture, must have 
had profound ramifications for the sociiJ conditions of the com- 
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peting religions. The souls of tlie laity for whom these religions 
stnj^led were oo longer made up e?fclusively of educated 
nobles, but of courtiers, the literate cScials, and the petty bour¬ 
geois and peasants. Princes, priests, and monks alike had an 
Interest in how religious needs were met, The holders of political 
power saw in it an instrument to domesticate the masses. The 
champions of religion saw an opportunity to win pillars of 
spiritual power and a source of prebends and causal fees. Thus 
opened a plebeian epoch of orthodox Indian soteriology or, 
more correctly speaking, an epoch aimed at satisfying plebeian 
rehgious needs. The period can be compared to tlu time of 
Counter-Reformation in the Occident, and the following epochs, 
too, which coincided with the formation of great patrimonial 
states. To be sure, there was an important difference. In Europe 
the fixed hierarchical organization of the Catholic Church drew 
the conclusion, first in the emotional character of its propaganda- 
agitation, then in the bureaucratized structure of its administra¬ 
tion resulting in a “chaplalnocracy.'* In India, by contrast, a fax 
more complicated adaptation had to be consummated by a 
hierarchy which represented only a cohesive status group or a 
bose assodaticn of monasteries but which was otherwise un¬ 
organized. 

In early Buddhism court society missed dm distinguished 
literary culture and opportunity for artistic stylization. It also 
missed the means for the domestication of the masses. 

The petty bourgeois and peasant could make nothing of the 
products of the soteriology of educated gentility. Least of all 
could they find satisfaction from early Buddhistic soteriology. 
The petty bourgeois or peasant could as little think of yeaiolng 
for nirvana as hi could of uniting with the Brahman. aWo all, 
he did not have the means at hand to attain these holy objects; 
it required leisure for the meditation necessary to achieve the 
gnosis. He had no such leisure and. as a rule, saw no reason for 
gaining such leisure by living as a penitent in the woods. 

To some degree both ortiiodcn and heterodox soteriology had 
prepared for this contingency: the orthodoxy through holy 
promises of caste ritualism; heterodoxy through a secondary lay 
morality, for which premiums in this and the future life were 
promls^. However, all this was esseutially negative and ritualis¬ 
tic in nature. It in no way satisfied the specifically religious need 
for emotional experience of the superworldly and for emergency 
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aid in external and intciual distress. Such unsatisfied emotional 
needs were and are always decisive for the psychological char¬ 
acter of teligioii for (he inasses> in contrast to the rational 
character of all soteriologles of intellectuals. 

For emotional mass rdigiosity there have been and are but 
two possible types of soteriology: magic or a savior. Or both 
may occur together, the living savior as magician and helper 
in physical and psychic need, the deed, deified savior as helper 
in need, as intercessor and super-earthly object of ardent devo¬ 
tion and emotional ecstatic reawakening in the experience of 
having the holy or being possessed by it. Almost all Indian 
soteriology took the course which showed adjustment to these 
specific plebeian religious needs. This is fundamental for the 
understanding of the developments which are now to be 
sketched. 

■r In Its relation to the laity andent Buddhism was relatively, 
perhaps even absolutely, inimical to magic. The strict command* 
ment (violation beiog punishable ns a deadly sin) to the monk 
(fourth vow) not to boast of super-human abilities os his own, 
must, no matter how one restricts its bearing by interpretetloo, 
have precluded or at very least devalued the monk as a magical 
helper and therapist. Likewise, ancient Buddhism was at least 
relatively inimical to images. The Buddhist prohibition against 
pictorial representation is reliably transmitted and many genuine 
ancient Buddhistic reformers introduced into church art a ce^ 
tain reliable puritanlsm somewhat of the character of the Cister¬ 
cians. Tills very often occiured. again as with the Cistercians, 
not to the injury of their art Finally, ancient Buddhism had been 
simply apolitical. An inner relation to political power was hardly 
discoverable for it In this last point appears the first change. 

Ancient Buddhism reached its acme in India under the reign 
of the great Maurya king Ashoka, the first monarch who in the 
Egyptian and As^lon manner saw to it that his deeds and 
arrangements were carved forever in countless mountain caves.* 
They report that the king received the opportunity to be a 
novice, ^en an official member of the order.* That he remained 
a Idng indicates the order’s extensive accommodation and the 
Hng himself* emphasized how difficult it is to win this world 
and the future. The monarch, after all, was not considered to 
be an ordinary monk, but he accepted a special position. With 
this, for the time io Buddhism, the beginnings of political 
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theory emerge. The power of the world monarch {tshafewxm) 
must necessarily suppleiaent the spiritual power of Buddha, 
which necessarily leads away from all worldly action. The mwi* 
arch is patron of the church somewhat in file sense claimed by 
the Byzantine monaxchs. 

Ashoka’s edicts abo indicate some of me peculiar ramifica- 
tioos of a semi-theoaacy. The conversion of the king took place 
after the bbody conquest of the Kalinga-realm. The de¬ 
clared* that he regretted the unavoidable butchery and the fact 
that many pious people were destroyed, that forthwith it would 
not belong to the dherma of his descendants to conquer by the 
sword and Ity and for the power oi true belief, and that more 
Important to him than even these peaceful conquests was the 
salvation of the soul in the nert world. With this padfistic* 
religious turn from the traditional kingly dhama came, as could 
not be o^erwise, the development toward a patriarchal ethical 
and charitable ideal of a welfare state. The king who has* to 
care for country and people must work for the public welfare 
In order that the subjects be *happy" and "attain heaven," Allow¬ 
ance is made for reports to him at anv time of those of hb affairs 
which require speed.^ He persODallv conducts an exemplary 
life, forswears war and the hunt, whir* was until then, as every¬ 
where, propaedeudcally linked to war servlco, taking the place 
of it in peacetiine. Instead of this,* in hb journeys he will engage 
in iti9 propaganda of piety.* Corresponding to ahlmsa, he pro¬ 
hibits slaughtering in capital city of Pataliputra and festlvab 
(aamefa) bound up with meat orgies, and he announced, that in 
the royal kitten forthwith no cattle would be slaughtered.'* 
Hospitals for men and anlmab, as well as the required apothe¬ 
caries, should be estabUshed. Fruit and shade trees should be 
plant^'' on the streets. Best houses should be set up for men 
and animab and alms given them." Unjust torture and imprison¬ 
ment should cease," ^ ^ 

The most important peculiarity in this was the “tolerance 
which resulb from die andent Buddhistic prohibition against 
violence. The king declared diat all his subjects, regardless of 
what belief, were hb “cMdren" and—with a turn of phrase which 
reminds us of ^e Bk^vadgUa-th^t only dm honesty and die 
earnestness of piety matter; the practical conclusions drawn from 
then teaching was that ceremonies and eirtemal rites are of litde 
avail." Of such things much mbchlef is made especially by 
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women wliom Oie kiDg maligns;^* probably sezual orgies are 
thought of a&d, indeed, mordUy corrupting practices that go 
with them, 

Th9 king does not think much of gifts and external reverence 
of religion but appreciates only that *‘the nature of the case” be 
carried out'^ He honors all sects and all status groups, rich and 
poor. Brahman, ascetic, Jain, Ajivika (Vishnuistic ascetic-sect) 
and others like the Buddhists, if only each really adhere to his 
particular sect in true sincerity^* 

And actually Ashoka supported aQ of the seels by foundations, 
Especially in the early edicts he expressed reverence of the 
Brahmans. The sects should desist from debasing one another 
which under all circumstances is wrong,and turn to the culti¬ 
vation of the ethical substance of their teaching. Obviously this 
seemed to the king to be essentially the same in all confessions, 
although it is most perfectly contained in the dhama of Buddha. 
Ke summarizes these generally bioding rules as ”laws of piety” 
and reportedly enumerated them as: (1) obedience to parents— 
(and the aged as such^*); (2) liberality towards friends, rela¬ 
tives, Brahmans, ascetics; (3) respect for life; (4) avoidance of 
bad temper and excesses of all sorts.’^ Not everyone can fulfill 
the whole law, Each sect, however, can endeavor to control the 
senses, cultivate and spread purity of heart, thankfulness and 
loyalty.^' Each good bears Us fruit in the next world, often 
already in this one.’* To control and cany out these ideas the 
king created special officials, usually called ^censors” (dhermn- 
raharatra). Apparently their first duty was to wateh over the 
kingly and princely harems.^* Furtbennore, the provincial 
officials wero to hold gatherings of the people who "are mild and 
patient and esteem life”** In all districts every five yeeis, 
Through these gatherings, and certainly through other izupec- 
tions of the censors, the laws of piety were to be propagated. 

The conduct of women, fur^er offenses against piety, and 
against the faithfulness requested by the king were to be cen¬ 
sored.** The clergy** through instruction in the law should help 
the faithful. Thus we see a form which resembles tlie Caro- 
lingian system of emissaries and judicial censorship, without 
however, any formalistic basis which makes the whole set-up 
reminiscent of Cromwell's 'n'lyers” and, in general, his state oi 
saints, 

The king must have met with tangible resistance to this ethical 
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syncretism. Against political rebellion the former criminal law in 
stH its honor remained in operation. The three-day delay pre¬ 
scribed by the king before every execution, so that the sinner 
through meditation could at least save his soul,*’ will hardly 
have been experienced as a mitigation. One edict complains 
that the king bad found to be disloyal" those whom he had 
trusted. Moreover, the side from which opposition developed 
seems also to have been discernible. In another edict" the king 
says that no fame is worth anything unless it be earned through 
the piety attainahle only through complete renunciation of the 
goods <« the world. But this is very difficult for the highly placed. 
And In the Rupnalh edict" the king finds it necessary to empha¬ 
size especially that not only the great, but also the little man, 
through renunciation of tii world, csm achieve the heavenly 
goij. That the king considered these stipulations which were 
cumbersome to the ruling strata to be conclusions from Buddhism 
is indicated by the very dating of the Rupnath edict itself} the 
document is dated" from the dine fixed for Buddha's historical 
Right from the world. 

Thus, Buddhism is quite Intentionally treated here as a specific 
leveling and, in this sense, a •democratic' religion, especially in 
connection with the very dexoptory treatment of ritual, includ¬ 
ing caste ritual. Such purpcseml opposition to the ruling strata 
was thoroughly lacking in ancient Buddhism. It was merely a 
latent possibility of its devaluation of the worldly order in gen¬ 
eral. The possibility cannot be completely rejected that precisely 
the linkage to pa^monial kingship first developed tliis latent 
possibility in Buddhism. If not this, patrlmoniallsm certainly in¬ 
tensified it. Obviously, for die patrimonial kingship. Buddhism 
appears specifically valuable as a means of mass domestication. 

The zeal of ie king for Buddhism appears gradually to have 
increased. In similar form he olso felt himself to be lord and 
patron of Buddhism, as the Byzantine monarchs did with respect 
to the Christian church. In die so-called Sanchi edict, he turns 
against the schismatics in the communi^ (scmghd), and pre¬ 
scribes that tiiey wear not yellow but white clodis “for die 
samgha should M united.” 

However, formally, the greatest innovation, which most likely 
goes back to this ^g. who presumably first changed over to 
systematic administration by scribes and to the church council 
(allegedly the third) under him, was the fixing in writing of 
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the two*aiid*a*h8lf centuiy long, orally-transmitted traditiOD. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien, sent out by the Emperor to procure 
autheatic (copies) of the holy books found in all India written 
scriptures only in the monasteries of Fataliputra (the seat of the 
kings and, allegedly, of the council) and in Ceylon and else¬ 
where only oral tradition. It is dear how much the writing-down 
meant for the preservation of the unity of the church, likewise, 
however, what it meant for the mission. In a land of literati like 
China, Buddhism could gain a footing only as a book religion. 
And actually the staging, or at least the programmatic pronounce¬ 
ment of the Buddhist world mission, goes back to Ashoka. He 
threw himself into the project with fiery zeal. Through him 
Buddhism received its first great push toward becoming an 
international world religion.*^ 

Nest the wild tribes were to be converted. Ambassadors were 
sent to foreign powers, particularly to the great Hellenistic 
powers of the West, to Alexandria, to make known the pure 
teaching in all the worlds and a mission with the support or the 
king went to Ceylon and outlying Indian territories. No matter 
the actual results, at first success was considerable only In Ceylon 
and to the Nortli. The great international expansion Buddhism 
in Asia In any cue had its ideal b^nnlngs at that time. It bu 
become and has remained the official confession of Ceylon, 
Burma, Annam, Siam, and other outlying Indian states, and of 
Korea, in a changed form later of Tibet, and for quite some time, 
Buddhism held sway over China as well as Japan. In order to 
qualify for this role the ancient soteriology of the Intellectuals 
had to undergo deep transformations. 

In the first place, it constituted a completely new situation for 
the order that a worldly ruler as such took its legal affairs into 
his hands. These legal affairs and their influence were not In- 
significant Especially do the later classical areas show distinct 
features of the ancient, orthodox (Hlnayana) Buddhism peculiar 
to the theocracy of Buddhistic xnonarchs. lliroughout, the king 
appoints or (at least) confirms a '‘patriarch*' of the Buddhistic 
territorial church (in Siam be is called Snnlbifar, in Burma 
ThatanebUmg, and he Is always an abbot of a charismatically 
distinguished cloister). It is, of course, quite contrary to die 
tradition—quite possible that this dignitary first emerged under 
Ashoka; previously, it appears, simply, diat seniority (of die 
monastery and within it of the monk) was decisive. Besides, the 
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king granted titles (u in Siam) to dwtinguabed mo^. Ob¬ 
viously this bas developed out of the position of the king's chap- 
lain « He had the monasteries and their discipline supervised by 
secular officials and called monks to account for offences. 

Thus Ashoka bad an official position, at least m matters ^ 
church discipline. In fact, the king himself dcmed the monJ^h 
However, he was himself dispensed by his guru from the 
full content of the vows: perhaps tliis is (though no p^ is at 
hand) also a creation of Ashoka or of his successors. It served 
the purpose for the king of securing for him the ecclosi«ticaI 
rank of monk. It has led to the general practice m orthodox 
(Hinayanistic) territories of temporarily joining the monkish 
community, considered to be a custom of social distincbon and 
part of tlie education of young peoplej temporarily or partiaUy 
Se fulfillment of monkish duties by the laity bec^ a specifically 
meritorious work furthering rebirth chances. Th««by a certain 
external approximation of lay piety to monkish holy seeking was 
brought about,** Elementary popular education, wWch In con¬ 
nection with the cloister education of gentility and in toutation 
of it had been set up by the monks for the mass of the laity, 
might have had more extensive ramifications had it been rational 
in nature. For at least in Burma popular education was almost 
universal. There, and in Ceylon, it included, corresponding to its 
purpose, reading and writing (In the local and sacred speech) 
end religious Instruction (however, no mathematics for this ws 
religiously useless). Again, it is not improbabk that Ashotos 
missionary xeal had given the first push toward this wwk with 
the lally, which was by no means dose to andent Buddhism, 

For the first time in the Hindu culture area there appeared the 
idea of the VeUare state," of the "general good,'* ( the prtrno- 
hon of which Ashoka regarded as the duty of the Wng). "Wel¬ 
fare** was, however, partially understood to mean spiritual 
welfare (as the furtherance of salvation chances), and partjwly ^ 
mean charities, but also rational and economic action. The tte- 
mendous irrigation works of the Ceylonese kings, however, like 
those of Northern India (Tschandragupta) even, were through¬ 
out fiscal in orientation, ie., Intended to augment the number 
of taxpayers and the capacity to pay taxes, not to implement 
welfare politics. 

The transformations of the ancient Buddhistic monkhood was 
not exhausted with these theocratic ramifications. Given the 
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momentum of tKe masses who took to the ancient monk com¬ 
munity, it had first to soften the austere, world-fleeing character 
and to make ertemlve concessions to the abilitfes of d)e average 
monks, and also , to the requirements of cloisters, which were not 
places established for the holy seeking of eminent thinkers but 
centers of rebgious mission and culture. For the rest, Buddhism 
bad to meet halfway the needs of the laity, which in ancient 
Buddhism, given its nature, had essentially played an incidental 
role. Hence, soteriology had to be bent in &e direction of faith 
in magic and saviors. The first of Che two tendencies appears first 
clearly in the sources. 

An edict of Ashoka speaks of die *'$chlsmatica'* within the 
sam^ha. The Mahayanistic tradition** has it that Che great schism 
first broke out (perhaps,** however, only under Ashoka and at 
his instigation) in the council (Saoghiti) of Vaicall, (allegedly, 
the second) which is supposed to have occunod 110 years after 
the death of Buddha. In^eodently of the historical accuracy of 
the details, tlie basis of the oldest schism is essentially clear 
according to the tradition as well as to tlie nature of the cases. 
The famous “ten theses" of the Vafji monks, over which agree¬ 
ment was not reached, were throughout disciplinary rather than 
dogmatic in nature. Along with some details of monastic con¬ 
duct, all aimed at relaxing the diseipline, an organizational 
question formed the prelude of the schism,*'' 

There was one fundamentallv important point at Issue. It was 
die very same point over which, at the time, the Conventuallsts 
and Observants were divided in the Franciscan order, namely, 
the economic, The statutes of the founder forbid any sort of 
money possession, hence, as well, the acceptance of money dona¬ 
tions. Now—the tradition relate$-a strict observant rejected 
money donations. The majority of the monks declared this to 
be an insult to the laity. The man used the opportunity offered 
to him to recant publicly for protesting his ri^ts. Whereupon, 
having preached to the community without an order to do so, 
he had to do penance. For d^e rest, according to die Hinayanlstic 
tradition, the coundi presumably confirmed the orthodox tradi¬ 
tion. Agreement, however, was not secured. 

Along with the problems of discipline there soon appeared 
dogmatic controversies, and, indeed, first in coDnection with the 
doctrine of this-worldly salvation. It is tiansmitted that the ebair- 
man submitted three questions to the first council held under 
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Ashoka, namely, (1) whether an Arhai could fall from grace; 
(2) whether erotence (of the world) was real; (3) whether 
^ samadhi (gnosis) could be attained by way of continuous 
drought. The first question bad an unportant ethical aspect: 
Ajiomism (also fought by Paul P^rta) would result from affirma¬ 
tion. The two other questions were connected with the doctrine 
of salvation. Above dl, they indicate distinctly the appearance 
of speculation-^rresponding to the Hellenistic penetration of 
audent Christianity. Even ^e Mahimsashaska s^ool was op¬ 
posed by tbe Sarvastivada school which the chairman of t^ 
coucoU joined and which sought to dam the advance of specula¬ 
tion. In vain. The later councils concerned themselves with 
dogmatism. The respective minorities refused to recognize them, 
charging biased compositicn of the councils. Thus, in one form, 
the schism was at hand. 

In the course of time, tbe parties were essentially distributed 
googrephically, in such a way that the ancient Buddhist strict 
observance (Hinayana) fioaUy prevailed in Southern India; the 
lax diroctiCQ (Mahayana, the "great ship," i.e., the universal 
church) since the first century A.n. dominated in the North.’* 

3. Mahayana Buddhism 

THE tradltioa suggests, as Is probable, that the laity, cither from 
the beginniug or later, stood on the side of tho more lax form of 
Buddhism, which was originally caUed Mahasamghika (great 
community),” currently Mahayana in opposition to Sthavlras, 
the "elders." i.e.. proven charismatic orhats. As a specialty of the 
Mahasamghika is transmitted the co-operation of the laJty in the 
councils. Of course, this did not concern the "lower" classes— 
who never wore or could be spoken of as an active driving ele- 
ment-but, precisely, the ruling strata. Also, distinguished ladies 
are said to have excelled as partisans of the Mahayana school. 
This is just as conceivable as the partisan stand of the Holy See 
in the fourteenth century la favor cf tbe conventualists and 
against the Observants of ^he Franciscans. 

The dependency of the monks on the ruling strata was the 
greater the less world-denying they were. The almost unrestricted 
clerical sway of the Hinayana-orthodoxy in Ceylon and Burma 
over the laity, against which die secular rulers often proved to 
be compleidy powerless, had-as indicated in die soon to be 
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mentioned reports of the Chinese pilgrims-repeatedly occurred 
in Northern Indie under the dominance of aodent Buddhism. 
The same struggle between ley power and the monkhood, which 
went on for centuries in the Byzautioe Empire, was also fought 
in India, tlxough in difierent forms. Secular authorities were in¬ 
terested in using the monks as a means of domesticating the 
masses. Although the masses have never been an active force of 
Buddhistic religiosity, they have, of course, played a decisive 
role here as the ob^ct of rule by means of religious belief, as is 
the case in all religious postures of the ruling strata. By way of 
hagiolatry, however, the Buddhisbc monks, too, often attached 
the masses strongly to themselves. 

Alongside this political factor there appeared the growing in¬ 
fluence of Brahmanical school speculation and its concepts on 
Buddhistic thought J-Tsing's description from the seventh cen* 
still permits us to recogniie that the linkage was primarily 
sought for pedagogical-technical reasons. He thought the tech¬ 
nique of learning the Vedas was unsurpassed as a means for 
formal training ^ the mind, particularly for retention of one's 
own, but also of one's opponent's arguments. 

Literary interests demanded simply the pursuit of science and 
of the five vidua: grammsir (always most important), medicine, 
logic, philosophy, and, also, the theoretical pursuit of **£00 arts'* 
{Hlpoitha/iavid\ja) which had been demanded by the literary 
drclei of artists. Those emerged^vea in the Hlnayana school 
itself-and wiliy-nlUy had to make use of andent Brabmanical 
speech. Monastic schools for the laJty and primers for chlldrec 
were created. The express recognition of the caste organization/* 
which had previously been ignored, provides suSdent proof of 
the influence of cultured strata cot only on the whole develop¬ 
ment but parhcularly on Mahay ana. The influence of cultui^ 
strata is also shown by the ei:temol circumstance that this school, 
in opposition to the ancient Hlnayana Buddhists, participated 
in the renaissance of Sonskrlt which had Kashmir as its point of 
departure. Its holy scriptures were written in the andent 
scholarly language. The Foli-canon remained in possession of 
the Southern Buddhists. 

Gradually, the sacred literature was divided completely as 
between the two Jain sects. For io every respect the antagonism 
of the schools very soon spread beyond the initial disciplinary 
point of departure. The picture which one derives from the 
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travel dftscriptioDS of Fa Hicn's (around 400 a.d.)**— who, 
though personally a Mahayanist, stayed for two years in Ceylon, 
the stroQ^old of ortbodozy—is still one of relative peace. The 
teaching had spread as far as Turkestan. Completely correspond' 
ing to the edict of Ashoka, the kings there** arranged for the 
five-year assemblies. In Nagrak (near Jelladabad) ^e king at' 
tended divine service each morning; similarly, in Takshasila. 

A century later, accounts** indicate that the kings in the 
Punjab, partly as late as the sixth century, continued to live as 
strict vegetarians and did not mete out capital punishment. For 
the region of Mathura, Fa Hien** relates that the oScers of the 
king had fixed incomes, that people were not tied to the soil, 
that taxes were low, and that the system of head and tax regis¬ 
tration, usual in great patrimonial Indian states, did not exist, 
that all creatures were spared, no meat was eaten, no swine were 
kept, no cattle trade tolerated, no intoxicating drtnks were per* 
mitted, and onions and garlic were enjoyed only by the (Impure) 
Tschandala cuts, also, capital punlih^nt wu lacking. 

Ashoka's empire hod long since disintegrated. However, rela* 
bvely padfistic principalities prevailed In Northern India. la 
Oude (between Kuhmir and Kabul), as well u in Kanouj. the 
Hinaytnistic school held sway. In the ruins of AsKoka's capital 
dty, Pataliputra (Patna) ware monasteries of both schools and 
In die regtoa of Farakhabad they shared the same residence.** 
In the area of Mathura where political conditions have just beau 
reported, the Malmyana school ruled, though not exclusively. 
Buddhistic Brahmans are described*^ u of the kings In 
the neighborhood of Pataliputra. Sung Yun even stated that, 
whereas a conquering king In GandWa scorns Buddha, the 
people "1)elonged to die Brahman cute** and have the greatest 
respect for the laws of Buddha.** 

Buddhism was and continued to be the doctrine of genteel 
intellectuals. Ail these pilgrims were interested (just as two 
conturies later was the pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang), solely in the be- 
havlor of Che kings and their court officials. Obviously, by the 
time of Hiuen'Tsang (628 and the years following) quite a few 
thinp had changed. First, tiiere is the opposition of the Maha- 
yana school against the Hinaranistic orthodoxy. A Hinayanist 
became sorely sick because lie reviled Mahayana.** Actually, 
Mahayana is discussed and Hiuen-Tsang thought it w&s not 
necessary Co go to Ceylon. In addition, there was a growing 
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mterx>enetTation of spedfically BmhmEmical alemfints into the 
iQcreaslagly dominant Mabayana doctrino. India was called by 
Hiuen-Tsang the “Kingdom of the Brahmans" (To-Io-mon). 

Statues of Brahma and Indra stood in the holy temples of die 
Ganges Valley beside the stabae of Buddha.** The Vedas (Wei 
he) axe termed “suballem,” that is to say, lay literature," but 
diey are read. The king of Kosala honored beside Buddha, how* 
ever, in the Brahmsnical temple, the Hindu Devas.** Although 
there were still kings (Ciladitya) who yearly called the great 
ooundls of Buddhistic clergymen,** this is clearly not the rule. 
One gets the impression of an increasingly sharpened antagonism 
of the schools. The Hlnayana in North India is pushed back, but 
Buddhism generally is declining. 

For the ^arpening of the antagonism between Mahayana and 
Hlnayana the andent disciplinary differences were no longer 
decisive. 

In Hlnayana, too, the ancient prohibition of money possession 
by strict observance was circumvented by the same means as 
with the Franciscans. Lay representatives received the money 
and managed it for the monks; even la die old ordiodox church 
of Ceylon the alms bag Bnally held sway. 

Mono.'^de landlordism and permanent monastic residence (not, 
as oriidneUy, rastrlction of monks to the cloister in the rainy 
season), appeared here and there, and for a time quite exten* 
sively-as is yet to be explained. This occurred even In Ceylon, 
the sett of strict observance. In the Mahayana church, antagon¬ 
ism and adaptation needs of a different rehglous type have b^n 
much more decisive for the further development away from the 
ancient soteiiology. In ffrst line were the religious interests of 
the laity, who required consideration for reasons of propaganda. 
The laity had no wish for nirvana and could not bo satisfied 
with an exclusively exemplary prophet of self'Stlvadon such as 
Buddha. The laity demanded helpers-in-neod for life here and 
now and paradise in the hereafter. Therefore, in Mahayana the 
process began wbich is usually described as the replacement of 
FratyekO'Buddha and arhat (self*salvation) with the bodhisattva 
(redeemer) ideal. 

While the Hinayana school divides its adherents into cravakas 
(laity) and pratyeka-Buddhcj (self*savers and arhats, the saved) 
as religious status groups, the hodhisatioo-idoal became the 
peculiar and common characteristic of the Mahayana sect. It 
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pr&mpposed as ioa^r transformation of tbe salvation theory. In 
the early times of Buddhisiii> as we saw, there occurred a 
struggle between the ‘‘elders’* (ethotHros) that is to say, tbe 
oharismatic representatives of the parish tradition and tbe 
mahsam^ika, the speculatively schooled thinkers, the intellect 
tuals. From the questions of discipUne and practical ethics, 
speculation moved to questions of the ‘‘aoAoa* problems, queS' 
tions concerning the nature and state of salvation and hence first, 
concerning the person to be saved. The old school maintained 
Buddha’s human quality. The MahayanisUa developed the 
Trifcnvo* theory, the doctrine of the supernatural character of 
the Buddha. He has three appearances; first, the nirmano kaya, 
the Transformed body* in which ho wanders on earth; then ha 
might take die form of the tainbhoga kaya, somowhnt like the 
‘Tfoly Chost” the all-pervasive “etherear body constituting the 
community; and, 6nnlly, Buddha appears as the dharma Myc, 
of which more below. 

Thus the typical Hindu deification process took its course first 
with regard to the person of Buddha. To this wu jolsed the 
Hindu Inoemation apotheosis. Buddha was represented as an 
embodiment of (Impersonal) divine grace, whl^ appeared ever 
anew on earth in a series of rebirths and for which, often, 
also an AdUhtjddho was thought to exist. From there it was no 
great step to fashion the Bud&a into a type, the representative 
of tbe saint who has fully achieved salvation and is thereby 
deified and who could have appeared and still may appear in 
as many copies as one wishes. '’Self-deification* was the ancient 
Indian meaning of asceticism and contemplation, but with these 
conceptions, tl^ living redeemer had entered the belief. How* 
ever, tbe living redeemer is the bodhisattva. FonnaUy, the bod~ 
hiMStoa was bound up with the Buddha, first through the theory 
of rebirth and the concept taken over from the Hindu philosophy 
of world epochs. 

The world is eternal. However, its course-as earlier indicated 
—runs forever in new and finite epochs. There was now thought 
to be one Buddha in each world c^ocb and all together there 
were an Infinite number of Buddhas. The historical Gautama 
Buddha of the present epoch bad passed through 550 rebirths 
before his entrance into nirt>ana. With tbe penultimate rebirth 
as the saintly arhat, who in the next rebirth would be Buddha, 
the state of bodhisattva (whose nature, eaSh>a is illumination, 
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hodhi) is attained. He dwells is tust^tt^heaveo where eves 
now the future Buddha, Maitraya is sojourDing as hod/MaHua. 

By a miraculous incarnation in the body of his mother, Ttuu/a, 
&e historical Gautama Buddha himself had come from ixe 
tuschita to his last foumey ou earth in order to bring his teach* 
ing to man before his entrance to niruono. Clearly, with his 
'bJowing away,” interest had to turn to the coming savior, the 
hodhisattcc. Also, it is clear, that in this simple and rational 
scheme per se of the Suschito-heaven and the plumHty of 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas, there were subtle points of de¬ 
parture for the formation of a pantheon, for rebirth mytbolo^es, 
and miracles of all sorts. 

We shall not concern ourselves with the mythologies swollen 
to fabulous dimensions, but ratlxer with its ethjca]*soteHologica] 
aspect As noted, a bodHiMthxi was, ideally, a saint who has 
attained "perfection,* and who with the next rebirth can be a 
Buddha and arrive at nfnwnn. When tlds does not happen and 
he remains, rather, a bedhisottva it was held to be an act of 
grace which ho dispenses so that he may work as a helpe^in• 
need to the believer. Hence he became the peculiar object of 
MahayanisHc hagiolntry. It is clear tliis change went far toward 
meeting lay interest in the holy. 

Active goodness (paramlta) and grace (pramdo) are the at* 
tributes the hedhisattva. He is not only there for his own 
salvation but at the same time and primarily for the sake of man. 
As It is expressed in Mahayanistio terminology, the Buddha is 
not only a praiyehibuddh^ but also a sammasambuddha. He 
could not possibly resolve to achieve his own salvation alone 
from this world of suffering so long as there were still others 
left there to suffer. Vpaya (die duty, actually, in charectoristic 
ceremonial terminology “propriety") hindered him. 

The speculative doctrine of a trinity which bad emerged in 
the Mahayaoa school made this easier for the hodhtsattva. He 
liad experienced nirtnirto only in the first of his forms of existence, 
the niruona koya. The difference between the Buddhistic and 
Christian trinity is characteristic. The Buddha becomes a nan, 
such as the second figure of the Christian Trinity, in order to 
save men. He saves them, however, not by suffering, but through 
the mere fact that now be, too, is transient and as a goal has 
only nitvana before him. And he saves them by example, not as 
the representative sacrifice for their sins. For it is not sin, but 
transitoiiness which is evil. 
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AU thes6 examples point out the third direction of the adapta¬ 
tion process to whli^ Mahayaoa was subject In additjon to 
adaptation to economic conditions, and adaptation to the needs 
of Ae laity for a helper in time of stress, was adaptation to the 
needs of BrahmanicalJy-schooled intellectuals. The simple 
banning of ell speculation on things useless for salvation, as 
Buddha had consistently done, could not be upheld. A whole 
religious-philosophical literature came into existence, increas¬ 
ingly and exclusively employing the classical language (san- 
sl^t), establishing universities, holding debates and religious 
disputations, and developing, above all other things, a somewhat 
complicated metaphysics in which all ancient controversies of 
classical Indian philosophy were revived. 

With this, however, the rift between the knowledgeable theo¬ 
logians and philosophers and the illiterates, valued only as 
exoteric fellow-travelers, was in quite Brahmanlctl manner, im¬ 
ported into Buddhism. Again, schoolbook Imowledge rather than 
personal gnosis was strong In the community. As In the literati 
circles of China, India was considered to be only the nand of 
the Brahmans.'' From the standpoint of Mahayana literati under 
Hiuen-Tsang It was held that China was a barbarian (mUchcha) 
country. That is why Buddha was incarnated on Indian cultural 
territory and not anywhere else. 

And Hiuen-Tsang’s characteristic counte^argumeot took for 
Its point of departure the fact that in China, too, the old imd 
wise were first. Science, including astronomy, blossomed there 
and the power of music was known."* This concept was com¬ 
pletely fashioned for the theology of Brabmanlca), or, let us say, 
Asiatic or perhaps even antique intellectuals. Ancient Brahmanl- 
cal concepts and, indeed, by this time also Vedandc ones-above 
all, the centra] concept for Vedanta, ’’maytT (cosmic illusion)— 
served to substructure the theology of Mahayana Buddhism only 
In reinterpretations. 

It is hardly an accident tliat Mahayana Buddhism in Korthem 
India developed increasingly next door to the ancient centers of 
Brahmaoical philosophy and soteriology, while the orthodox 
Kinayan doctrine, after a cumber of ups and downs held its 
own in the missiODary work of the South, namely, in Ceylon, 
Burma and Slam—similar (o the way in which Rome and the 
West always represented the stronghold in all ^ councils 
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against the iimovations of Hellenism in the ancient Chrlstiaa 
Church, while ia the Orient the neighbors of Hellenistic phi¬ 
losophy let loose dogmatic speculation. 

Perhaps reminiscences of Samkhya doctrine are to be found 
in the Mahayana theory of the aiaya-vijnana, the soul which is 
not strictly opposed to aU nonspiritual things. Here we touch a 
fimdameDtal opposition to ancient Buddhism. Precisely the 
denial of the "soul* concept bad been one of its essential pecu¬ 
liarities. But this idea was certainly soon given up. As the 
“metempsychosis" of Buddhism turned into the Brahmanlcal 
concept and did not retain the ancient pure doctrine, so, too, 
was the case of the concept of divine potency. As in Vedanta, 
it is the conception of the “pan psychic" and the extreme spir¬ 
itualization of the world, conceived as an emanation closely 
aroroachlng the Maya doctrine which occasionally appears ex¬ 
plicitly. Everything is but subjective appearance; supreme 
knowledge dissolves it. Finally, tlie beginnings of a revival of 
au organic relativism of ethics is reminiscent of the Bhag- 
vadglta. 

The hodhisatttc appears, like Krishna, ever anew on earth 
and cao, corresponding to ^e trikaya doctrine, according to the 
ethical needs of the world, appear in any form aod profession 
according to demand. He can appear not only as a man but also 
as an animal—to save souls lost among animals-^d if u a man, 
thon in each ritually respectable pr^esslon. Hence he appears 
also, above all, as a warrior. According to his nature he would 
fight only just and good wars. But when he does fight be will 
be unhesitatingly ^ of scruples. This theory, in practice, 
represents the most extensive adaptation to the needs of the 
world. 

Theoretically, these accommodations were predicted on the 
introduction of some sort of super-worldly divine being, and 
we saw, indeed, that even in the deification of Buddha Itimself 
this was consummated. However, Buddha was in nffwmo, fo^ 
ever vanished from the world, aod could not himself or at least 
alone represent the supreme godhead. Corresponding to the 
canonical starting point of the teaching, once it had been estab¬ 
lished, the World God could not be a personalized world deity 
in the manner of Vishnu or Shiva. The absolute infinity and 
supernatural quality of the divine was supplemented by his 
strictly impersonal attributes: hhutaicthata,*^ the quality of 
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being and through the opposition! of ashunya (the 'voidthe 
"noQ'tea]*) as the speciflcHly holy, over and against cuni/a (the 
"complete»'' “real'), quite in the manner of occidental mystic 
attempts and also of the Upaoishads to deecnbe the possession 
of godhead. The ultimately inexpressible divinity thereby dis¬ 
played, naturally, an inclinatiOD, correspoodiog to the triratna of 
ancient Buddhism, in which dharma appears as a divine 
potency^ to assume features of the Chinese ^Tao," namely, com¬ 
ing to be the order and real ontological basis o( tiie world, to 
equate eternal norms and eternal being. The absolute had to be 
found beyond the sharp dualism of eternal being, and the abso¬ 
lute transitoriousness of the phenomenal world was ordered by 
eternal norms (or karma). In this, the inviolability of karma 
was tlie point where it could be seized by Hindu metaphysics. 
The mystical experience embodies here as everywhere not 
*^orms* but, on ^e contrary, a felt 'being.'* The supreme god¬ 
head of Mahayana Buddhist die Kharmakaya, was, because of 
this unbridgeable, rational, but quite unavoidable opposition, 
self-evidently not only beyond any ''Word" but able to embody 
rationally h^rogeneous predicates. The fact that karuna. su¬ 
preme love, and ocdhl, supreme knowledge, unite In the relation 
of the saint to the godhead is explainable only in terms of the 
psychological qualities of mystical ecstasy. 

If niroana—& condition which moves Into a derivative second¬ 
ary position—was at the same time negatively conceived as the 
destruction of all desire and positively as "aU-love," there re¬ 
mained, as before, avidija, stupidity as the souroe of all evil. 
This is explainable In terms of the strict intellectual origin of 
this soteriology. Mahayana is again simply an esoteric salvation 
doctrine for the gnostics, not for the laity. The principle of 
Buddha's teaching, so Important in practice, that generally 
speculation over unsolvable problems is evil and dangerous to 
salvation, Is given up in a characteristic manner. After-effect 
consisted only in the following; according to orthodox Mahayana 
teaching the last great cosmic mystery—the question of how the 
peculiar great root of all evil, the avidya (stupidity, obtuseness, 
or cosmic illusiou) could have come into the world—remained 
unsolvable for human wisdom, fust as the why of the spedBc 
qualities of bhutataihata reveled Itself only to the last and 
highest, verbally incommunicable gnosis of a bodhUattva. 

The redeeming gnosis, however, is chancteil 2 ed by the pecu- 
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liaily du&listic features which combine a practical sentiment of 
love with controlled concentration of thought. According to the 
orthodox Mahayana doctrine> such gnosis passes through con* 
tinual exercUUi spirituaHoy rising in ten stages of warm love 
(pranuuUta), the purification of heart the clarity of 

cosmic insight (prahakhoH), the striving for perfection {arcis- 
mati), the meditation over the nature of tothagaia (stidur/ti(/a}> 
over ^e nature of world emanations (abhimuki), the produ^^lon 
of world estrangement in spite of Inner^worldly acts (durengom, 
the "going far away"—whi^ is closely related to the inner atti* 
tude of the BhagavaU famOiar to us), the attainment of full 
composure ns a personal quality become unconscicus and part 
of 0 De*$ nature and eScrUessly practised (achala), the full 
gnosis of transceadant truths {iodhwnttii), and, finally the 
vanishing of the "clouds of dhemuz" (dhomemogho): omnl- 
science. 

One can readily observe the crosslag of gnostic and practical 
elements of acosmic love. The nlruetio conception of Che Maha* 
yana school also has traces of this crossing. Besides Che absolute 
escape in dharTnakoija with death, which now, In Vedantlc man* 
ner replaced complete extension, there were distinguished two 
kinds of this*worluy nirvorui' (1) Upadhicesa nirvana, Che free* 
dom from passion which, however, has not yec been freed from 
samsore because Intellectual gnosis was lacking—always die char* 
acteristlcaily relational element in Buddhism^” and (2) Anupad’ 
hicosa nirvatia: upadhi (materializaCion), free nirvana, which 
through full gnosis is a chiS'Worldly state of bliss of Che Hvan- 
mukti, freed from tamsara. However, what is characteristic for 
the Mahayana scliool is Chat tho concept of inocr‘>vorldly nirueius 
is QOC thereby exhausted. Besides world*fieeliLg mysddsm there 
is found (3) the loner-worldly mysticism of a world-lndiflerent 
life, which proves itself precisely within and against the world 
and its manipulations. Inwardly it escapes from the world and 
death and accepts birth and death, rebirth and renewed deadi, 
life and action with all their apparent joys aod apparent griefs 
as die eternal forms of being; it is in ^is that die mysticism 
maintains its assurance of salvation {coritudv sdutis). 

Tho Buddhistic turn of the scholarly form of inner-worldly 
world indifiorence which appears in the Bhagavadgita represents 
the wisdom and feeling of d)e absolute nothingness of those 
events over and against the timeless value of the conscious unity 
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witia dharmakaya, and thereby with all creatures who aro oq- 
coropassed with acosmic compassionate love. Traces of this point 
of view extend far back^ and it is understandable that this 
approach should be represented at present as the truly authentic 
M^ayanistic one^' for it allows for the interpretation of the 
hodhtsartva Idea in the sense of a ve^^ modem mysticism. 

In any case, even in about the fifth century of our calendar, 
Vasubandus’ ^’Awakening of thi Bodhictttd' seems already to 
have been translated into Oiinese and Co embody die doctrines 
for this turn of the BodhlsaHt>a idea. Bodhicitta^ is the capaciCy 
slumbering in each human heart for ‘knowing love" which 
awakened wakes pranidharuiy that is, the unshakable will Co work 
as tathagaUi (redeemer) through the whole sequence of one's 
own births for the salvation of the brediren. l^e hedhisattixt 
who has attained this quality wins thereby the capability not 
only to produce bis own salvation but->and this is what matters 
Co him^to accumulate a treasure of merits from which he can 
dispense grace. Thus he is in this sense sovereign against the 
brazen power of kamui compensation. 

Thus the theoretical basis was won for satisfying the religious 
needs of the alicerary lay strata which andent Buddhism had 
been unable to o&er. namely, living redeemers {taihagaiai and 
hcfdhisottvas) and the p»5lblhty of dispensing grace-self' 
evidently and primarily magical grace for die here and now, and 
only secondarily groco for the future, for reblrtli and cbo here* 
after. While the spiritualistic form of the Mahayasa doctrine, as 
produced in North Indian philosophic schools exists here, yet It 
is obvious that in the practice of religious life the ubiquitous, 
oustomary, lay representations gained the upper band. Nagar- 
/una. who in the first pesC'Christian century founded the Mw* 
yana teaching had in his prafna paramlta (transcendal wisdom 
wliich lias attained the shore of the future) indeed taught the 
‘'void” u the specific form of existence (seftua) of the saved. 
Besides a combioation “of all means of self ahenation described 
as tho "middle way" (madh/amika,*^ including particularly 
alms'glving and rea^ness to die for die suffering creature), he 
held continuous meditation and knowledge (prafna) as the last 
and highest means of achieving the holy. However, even he 
considered the sage to be endowed with magical power. With 
verbal spell (dJu^ani) and mystical finger*pIaoing he compels 
men and natural spirits. Finally, with Vasubandhu's teaching, 
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four hundlred years later Untra folk magic, oaioely, the attain¬ 
ment of the ecstatic samadhi state imparting magical power 
(siddhi) was introduced alongside the Hindu pandiecn. With 
this the development was completed; Vasubandhu was held to 
he the last bodhisatusa. 

A rational loner-worldly conduct was not to be established on 
the basis of this philosophically distinguisbed, spiritualistic 
soteriology of Mahayana. The elaboration of the ancient lay 
ethic does not go beyond recommending the customary virtues 
and the special HinduJstic-Buddhistic rituals-clements which 
in our context it is not worth-while to analyse in detail. For 
obedience to the superhuman miraculously qualified hodhiscit- 
vaa and magic was, of course, the domioant trait. Magical ther¬ 
apy, apotropaic and magical homeopathic ecstasy, idolatry and 
baglolatry, the whole host of deities, angels, and demons made 
their entrance into Mahayaoa Buddhism. Above all, It accepted 
Heaven, Hell, and a Messiah.*’ In the seventh heaven enthroned 
on high, beyond ‘'craving" for life^ and for "name and form*' 
(individuality),*^ dwells tl^e Bodhisattva Maltreya, the future 
savior, the bearer of specific Buddhistic messianic belief.** More¬ 
over, the terrors of Hell are at hand. And. finally, part of the 
Mahayanlstlc steps of salvation were transformed into a formal 
career of salvation in which the Arhat was sub-ordered into three 
steps of which the highest answered rebirth in heaven as an 
or^; the next, rebirth as an arbat after still other death, and 
the lowest rebirth as arhat after seven more deaths.** 

Mahayanism, first through formalistic prayers, finally, through 
the techniques of prayer mills and prayer ships bung in the wind 
or spat-upon idols, attained the high point of cult mechanism 
and joined it to the transformatiou of the entire world into an 
immense magical garden. In this devebpment we must not ove^ 
look those traits of inwardness and charitable compassion for all 
creatures which Buddhism and is Asia, Buddhism alone, wher¬ 
ever It went has incorporated into the sensitiveness of peoples. 
In this, its Impact resembled that of the mendicant monb of 
tho Occident Typically such traits are also explicit in the very 
virtues of Mabayana religion. They are. however, by no means 
specific to Mahayaua religion as over against the Hinayana 
school. 

In Mahayaua. however, there was development toward a 
rational llfe-me^od of the laity. Far from such a rational lay 
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reIig!OSity> Mahayaaa Buddlusm has combined only &£ esoteric 
end essentially BralmiAnical intellectual mysticism with coarse 
magic, idolatry, and bagiolatry or edifying prayer formulas for 
the laity.*^ 

Tbe Hinayana school had its origin in the soteriology of a 
cultured laity in so far as it developed a form of systematic 
monastic education of tbe laity, which soon generated into con¬ 
vention. Tbe seas cl good familiea were accustomed-presumably 
since Ashoka's entrance into tbe order—as m correct Hioayanlstic 
communities they are, to spend some time (nowadays, to be 
sure at times only four days, hence, essentially symbolically) in 
tbe monastery as a bhibriw. With Hinayana Buddhism, how¬ 
ever, monastic schools for lay needs in the form of elementary 
schools existed, presumably since Ashoka. Such are reported for 
Mahayana Buddhism, at least as systematically maintained in¬ 
stitutions, only of single sects in Japan. One may well assume 
that tbe clesi^ seal ^ King Ashoka has left this strain toward 
'inner mission" as a lasting imprint upon the Hinayana school 

While the actual doctr^ of salvation of Bud<^m repre¬ 
sented the soteriology of genteel intellectuals, one cannot deny 
that its indifference to ti)e castes also bad practical ramifications. 
Some of its andent schools are expressly recorded as having 
been founded by Shudras.** And during the time of its origin, 
coinddlog with an epoch of guild power, doubtless there existed 
also a dmand among tbe bourgeois strata for bterary educa¬ 
tion. Instruction represented, so far as Is known, no sdiool of 
rational thought and life, but always aimed merely at the dif¬ 
fusion of tbe most necessary religious knowledge. Still, with tbe 
Hinayana sdK>ol since its writings were in the vernacular, read¬ 
ing was possible under certain conditions. 



CHAPTEH VIII 

THE MISSIONS 


A 


i. Ctylon and Outlying Indian Tmitories 


DIRECT foundation of HlneyavAism, perhaps more 
rightly, of tho proschismatic ancient Buddhistic orthodoxy is to 
be found in the Singhalese (Ceylonese church)> This occurred a 
few centuries after the Aryan conquest (345) when (presumably) 
Maliada, a son of AahoVa, made his appearance as a missionary, 
la spite of frequent reverses, repeated conquest by Malabars 
and especially the South Indian Tamib and once by die Chinese, 
the rule of tlie Buddhistic monastic hierarchy has yet been per* 
manently maintained. This was supported by kingship based 
upon a msigniBcerit irrigation system aod the requisite bureau* 
cracy which made Ceylon the grainery of southern Asia. The 
hierarchy, in turn, served the kings in tbo domestication of the 
people. Very extensive land grants and the inculcation of the 
reader with the authority of the monastic hierarchy fill up almost 
the entire epigraphies and chronlstic^ legacy of the time of the 
Ceylonese rulers. 

The decisive feature of Ceylonese Buddhism was a monastic 
landlordism pre*emptlQg about one*third of the land. Primarily 
this institution facilitated at least formal obedience to the canoni¬ 
cal prohibition of pecuniary possessions. Daily mendicaocy 
characteristically practiced in ancient genteel forms has clearly 
turned into a ritual act. All the requirements of the cloister and 
the cult established for the laity and the mainteaance require* 
meats of the temple were apportioned among the peasants who, 
as hereditary tenants, lived on land grants allotted to them. The 
institution is reminiscent of the ancient Carollagian Fisd and 
monastic landlordism somewhat In the manner of the Kapihdare 
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de However, ib coitfisteDt consiuometlon of tise priodples 
of nature! ecoooray was superior in that the spedBed taxes in 
food end bendicraft products of all sorts did not (or should not 
have) required purchases of any cons»,imer goods. The tax 
burden of die bereditery tenaots was so light in this that even 
the British rulers, after an intensive investigation and in agree- 
meot with the copy h<dden themselves, at first abstained from 
changing the taxes. Naturally, adjustments in details have re¬ 
peatedly been made. On the whole the descriptions of earlier 
and modern travelers have confirmed the picture. The life of the 
monks in the monasteries, particularly th^ lodgings (ptmsoio), 
was modest, more modest than that in an Italian c^rMa, and 
was based on the essential rules of the prorimoUco. The notorious 
covetousness of die order as sudi coctcemed essentially the aug¬ 
menting of its holdings. 

So far os it to be viewed as Buddhist at all, lay piety found its 
point of gravity in the worship of relics (above all, the cult of 
Buddha's too^) and in hagiolatry, in agreement wi^ the nature 
of the relation of Buddhto the laity. The influence of die 
clergy in the form of gurus, eiordsts, e^ therapists must have 
been rather significant politically* ao far as non-Hinduistic 
(heterodox) castes like t^ Kuniulars (royal artisans) did not 
resist it. 

Nowhere, outside Burma, did the pnctice of Buddhistic lay 
rules so nearly approximate theoretic demands. These rules, 
however, placed quite modest and essentially formalistic de¬ 
mands on the laity. Instruction in reading and writing, listening 
to the sermons, temporary asceticism, the mantle art, end the 
consultation of the cnonks as magidaiis exhaosted the Buddhistic 
life content. In practice, belief in demons dominated the life 
of the leity and there were heterodox magicians (especially 
exorcists for sickness). Certainly the monastic community itself 
has always been held in high honor as guardian of the pure 
tradition and the canonical writings. 

It is usual to consider the outlying Indian territories as pure 
mission tenitory of Hinayana Buddhism. This does not bold 
without qualification. The diverse political structures which arose 
there through repeated conquests were exposed to Hioduistie 
(Brahmaoic^} and Hinayanistic as well as, apparendy, Ma- 
hayanistie religious influences. Brahmans, Vedic education, and 
at least the beginaings of caste formation (castes of artisans) 
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were to be found. Indeed, on!/ the nearness of Ceylon as a mis¬ 
sionary center determined the fact that in the end the Hinayana 
school won the field, particulaily after die conquering Mon¬ 
golian princes had joined it, and their advance in the Middle 
Ages determined the prevailing distrlbuticn of poUticai power 
of the single states down to the time of European occupation. 
Meanwhile, as the inscrlptioiis Indicate, everything was re¬ 
peatedly in fiux. 

As a rule the need for domesticatioa of the subjects and for 
rational admlnistradon based on written records supplied the 
occasion for the Icings to call scribes into the land: di«e were, 
indeed, either Brahmanical, Mahayanlstie, or, at last, Hinayanis- 
tic. Very soon even in folk belief aemsanr and karma were 
generally self-understood presuppositions. However, for quite 
some time Brahmanical and Buddhistic aducabon were to be 
found side by side. In the eighth century In a Buddhistic in¬ 
scription in Siam, Brahmans were mentioned and sbU in the 
sixteenth century a King supperted the *3uddldsbc and the 
Bralunanlcal religion.”^ Meanwhile, in due form, Ceylonese 
Buddhism had become the state religion.* Gums and achcryod 
(teachers) are mentioned in a kingly edict from the tenth can* 
tury.^ Great donations of slaves and real estate to cloisters took 
place at various times. However, only since the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has it been unambiguously clear that this 
concerns Buddhistic, and indeed, Hinayanistlc cloisters.* What 
occurred meanwhile Is shown rather distinctly in the inscription 
of a great Siamese king of the fourteenth centum* The king 
describes himself as one informed in the Vedas, lie yeans, as 
be says, for Indra'a Heaven but he is striving also for nirooms at 
the end of the transmigratiOD of souls. Therefore he founds and 
builds extensively by moans of his own artiians. Not withstand¬ 
ing the Buddhistic character of the inscription the main objects 
of construction were two statues and templos to the greet Hindu 
gods Shiva (Paramesvara) and Vishnu. As the crowning act of 
merit the king then sent to Ceylon and has a Ceylonese sage 
import the first Tripitaka-canon. In so doing the king declared 
himself to be wjUing to renounce the Heaven of Indra and 
Brahma and to become a Buddha, wbo brings to all his subjects 
the good of salvation from the world.^* 

He personally joined the order—doubtless in order now as 
pontifex to guide the church and by this means to lead his sub¬ 
jects. However, according to the inscriptural account, is conse- 
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quaiM of his excessive piety such dangerous wocdeis occuirecl 
diat the mighty the kingdom urged him again to leave the 
order and :^e the empire as a Uy person. He followed the 
advice with the consent of the hotv mao. As one can see, quite 
essential conadentions of pohticai power were involved, and, 
at the occasion of his entrazKe into the order, matters of the 
usual Hinayanistic recepdon and dispensation. 

The monastic organiaatioo was and always remained correctly 
Hinayanistic. After the novitiate (shm) the monk is received 
as u p^Ti'Mn and after having proven himself in about ten years, 
during which time be dedicatee himself merely as a preb^dary 
in the cloister to the spiritual exercises, he beoomes a full monk, 
bonze, or in Burmese, pon-gifi ("greet renown”) and acquires 
qualification to cure souls as a guru. Even the inscriptions from 
thirteenth'century Siam indicate that this ^indple of grading 
the dignity and titles of monks according to seniority even dien 
was )ust as conectly practiced in agreement with the ancient 
Buddhistic principle. 

Accordingly the monks In Siam were honored by the titles of 
Cum, Thera, and finally as Mohnshem and were in part cenob* 
ites, in part eremites. Their functions, however, were always the 
same: to serve u gurus, spiritual advisors to d>e laity, and as 
teachers of wisd^. An upper-gum, called eankharat 

(teacher), was appointed by the king and beaded them up as 
patriarch cf the church.*^ Here the king, as once Ashoka did, 
claimed the position cd secular patrem, membrum eminent (ttchih 
krauoH) of the diurch. However, the long expressly preserved 
the ancient cult of the mountain spirits because its omission 
might endanger the well-being of his subjects.^ 

Primarily the king hod also called (he Buddhistic sages for 
the sake of inventing a national system oi writing.^ Doubtless, 
this was desirable in the in t er e st s admioistiation. As the 
monuments plainly show, the Siamese kings, especially at die 
time of the reception, were engaging in nulitary expansion in 
all directions and were fighting against Chinese attempts at 
expaosioa.^^ The administration developed a royal army and a 
bureaucratic adminisCratioo. A star^hamber judicial procedure 
was employed.^ And the administratioo strove to break the 
power of the presumably feudal—notables.** 

Standing under the patronage of the monarchs, monastic 
Hinayana Buddhism bad tn help in this uid doubtlessly did so 
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with success. The sigmScance of the audeat silyrelationships 
was greatly reduced by the power of the hJeraxchy. In large parts 
of the ouuying Indian territories, obviously, the prerogatives of 
kingship were no longer restrained by the sibs as was the case 
elsewhere in Asia. The power of the monks compensated for this. 

The monastic priest held almost absolute sway over the people 
also in things polittcal under tbo Buddhistic rulers. The rather 
especially strict (external) discipline in die hands of the abbots 
(faijah) facilitated this. A monk cxcommuoicated for an offence 
against one of the four great commandments or because of dis¬ 
obedience was boycotted and not able to exist. Also, the obedi¬ 
ence of the laity to the monks was boundless. This spiritual 
stratum was—particularly in Burma—the real champion of the 
native civilization and was, therefore, one of the strongest oppo¬ 
nents of European rule, which threatened their position. 

For a time each young lay person from a good family in 
Bunna-as with us daughters are sent to a boarding school—is 
sent to a monastery. He lives there for a short time (one day to 
a month) os a monk and receives a new name. In this manner 
the "rebirth* of andeut magical asceticism was transposed into 
this purely rituallsUc cloister internment. 

In lay life, however, the ncl (spirits) hold unbroken sway, 
Each household had its nel (protective demon). For the rest, 
they correspond to the d£vA of the Hindus. After death the king 
was still thought of as entering the “village of the spirits ” (NoZ- 
Yo-iMne-thee). 

Economically the domination of Hinayanism in the outlying 
Indian territories may well have been co-responsible for the 
overwhelming importance of trandltionalistic husbandry and, In 
comparison to India, visible inferiority of technical and indus¬ 
trial development The Buddhistic monasteries were as lithe 
places of rational work as were any other Asiatic monasteries. 
At that, Hlnayanism depreciated caste dh^fTmi even more 
stroxigly than did Mahayanism, or where Hinaynna was intro¬ 
duced into new land did not permit its development. Therewith 
all incentives embodied in caste toward being "loyal to one’s 
vocation” (in a traditionalistic sense) were eliminated. The mere 
theoretical praise of the vocationally stable worker as it is found 
under Hinayanistic induence in the literature of the Southern 
and outlying Indian territories lacked the strong psychological 
incentive which, as noted, was embodied in the sacred order of 
castes. 
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Is tbd ramificatioos of BoddZiism this would seem to be quite 
tangible. For exajnple» tn Burma HiDtyanistic monastic educa¬ 
tion has indeed p^uced a degree of elementary education 
which, DO the hadt of percentage, is quite high for Indian and 
AsUtlo conditions; qualitatively, ol course, by European stand¬ 
ards it is very modest (Os Ibis point see the Census Report of 
1911, VoL 1^ Gh. VUI); this agrees with the exclusively re> 
Ugious purposes of the schooling. The extent of local pre¬ 
dominance of Buddhism, is. after all, decisive for the amoimt of 
literacy. For Intensive modem types of labor (cotton seed oil 
making, oil refineries) it was necessary to import lower-caste 
Hindus (Census of Idil, op-ctt» Ql XI, Xll}, proof of the strong 
training for work by the caste but tacking In Burma. Ibis is also 
proof ^ the fact t^t the taste regime oo its own does not en¬ 
gender modem forms of work. Siam has remained an almost 
purely agrarian l«nd although preconditions for its industrial 
development axe not unfavorabt& 

With the elimination of Brahmaobood and the castes through 
the introduction of Buddhism as a state religion (fourteenth 
century), the andent artistic tradition of ctste-sch(»led royal 
artisans disappeared throughout the outlying Indian territories, 
ihe practice ^ the arts, stimulated by Budd^tic inBusoce, has 
clearly not been able to produce works of the same value, how¬ 
ever considerable their accompfishmants.** Given its nature, oor- 
rect Hinayanistic Buddhism simply could not weU be other than 
inimical to or at best tolerant of industry. Only the needs of the 
laity, which almost exclusivaJy bad to depend on this way of 
acqiuriag merit, has made for the creation and eonservatira of 
religious art—typical of Buddhlsm-also in Hinayanism. In Burma 
as elsewhere the religious interests of the correct Buddhistic laity 
were oriented primarily to rebirth opport u nities as Indicated by 
source inscriptions of recent times.'* The queen mother prays 
always to be bom again as a hi^ personage, endowed with 
devcutness and good qualities. Again the prayer is expressed 
that when the fi^e Buddha Maitreya comes, to be pe^tted 
to go to niroono with him.'* Some wish to escape rebirth in a 
base family.** There is the wish to be bc^ again always as a 
rich man and adherent to Buddha. Finally there is the hope of 
adiieving omniscience and attaining niwanaV Still another 
would like to be bom again and again together with his present 
family (parents, brothers, childreQ) .** And another wishes in a 
future life to possess a particular woman as a wife.** In ra fe ti^ey 
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should he reborn as lay persons, monks often wished, in any 
case> to have pretty Nsdves.^* And besides such hopes is the 
prayer that good works be oonfe^ed on dead persons, especiaUy 
those who arc in hell,^’ the familiar late-Buddhistic represeota' 
tion of the hirma doctrine also appearing in Hinduism. 

The truly gTeat missionary religion of Asia was not the 
Hinayana, but the Mahayana diurch. 

Mahayana BuddlUsm, too, like the Hinayana school first woo 
its missionary tendency through a king,^ Xanbhka of Kashmir 
and Northwest Hindustan, sboitly after the beginning of our 
era. Under him the presumably tiird and last of the canonical 
councils which Mahayana Buddhism recognizes took place in a 
dty of Kashmir. It was clearly first through the power of this 
king that Mabayanism was diffused throughout North India, 
where Ashoka once bad held the orthodox council. Finally it 
prevailed and Hinayanlsm became a Southern branch. 

The process lea^g up to this was, of course, already in 
modOD, and the development of esoteric Mahayana soteriology 
had long since begun. Acvagosha wrote his atill standard 
MahayanUtlc works at least a century before the council. Nagir* 
/una Is considered to have been the driving power of the council 
itself. Almost all other philosophers cited as authoritative by the 
Mahayanists lived in the centuries following the council, none 
after the first millenium of our era. 

The main expansion of Mabayanism took place in the time up 
to the seventh century. Ever since the fifth century the star of 
Buddhism in India began slowly to pale. In addition to the 
reasons already adduced, perhaps one of the factors is also the 
prebendalizing process wmch, in one sense, sets in svith all re¬ 
ligions, and which tho Mahayana school could promote. Settled 
hierocrats dispensing grace, i.e., prebendaries appeared In the 
place of wandering mendicant monks. It appears, too, that later 
Buddhism, like Jainism, often and preferentially employed 
ritually schooled and devoted Brahmans for the temple services 
proper. Given the original enmity to Che Brahmans, these play a 
surprising role in many of the legends. Hence, in India too, 
th^ ra£er soon appears a Buddhisdc secular priesthood com¬ 
posed of individuals who are married and are hereditarily ap¬ 
propriating the monastic prebends. At leut, Nepal and the 
North Indian border territories display diis development still 
today. 

As soon as a strictly disciplined organization with missionary 
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purposes cajno ooto tbe scene u competitun, not orjy the es- 
ternal but tbe internal wcelaiess of Buddhism became apparent 
Tliis was tbe lack of a firmly outlined ley-etbic sucb as that 
represented by BrabmanicaJ caste ritualism and also Jainistic 
parish organization. Tbe travd aecounts of tbe Chinese pilgrims, 
in comparative time perspective, permit inri^ into the inner 
decay of Buddhistic organization, with its want of any bier- 
axchical or status unity. 

Obviously, tbe renaissance of Hinduism found an easily tillable 
field and as noted, eliminated almost every trace of the 
aodent Buddhist dkuiub. However, before we turn to this new 
rise of orthodox Brahmanism, we sbaQ have to consider briefly 
the expansion of Mahiyantsm beyond India; it was promoted 
with tremendous success only since tbe tune of king Kaoishka 
aod it allowed Buddhism to become a world religion. 

The great expansion territories of Mahayana Buddhism were 
China, Korea, ind Japan. 

Generally, in the course ol its expansion. Mahayana Buddhism 
bad to take account of more politijelly different conditions than 
did the Hinayana sdkool. In those culture arees which Mabsyana 
conquered at least partially during its mission, it encountered 
dynasties which either were more fiimly bound up with a non* 
Buddhistic stratum of literati (CSrina as^ Elorea) or widi a non* 
Buddhistic state cult (Jepen) and so preserved its ties.^ Thus, 
secular power in getml be^ assumed more die role of a "re* 
Ilgious Mlice* thim that of a "patrM saint* for the church, 
hence, Uieocratic dericalization vras very slight. 

2. China 

SOME statements cODceming the fate of Buddhism in China, 
whi^ were made in another connection, must be supplemented 
here. After some missionary failure, Buddhism was imported by 
missionary monks during tbe reign and at the instigation erf 
Emperor Ming Ti shortly after tbe beginaing of our era. It took 
root, however, only during tbe fourth century and found ex¬ 
pression in tbe more frequent appearance of native Chinese 
mocks. Then in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries Buddhism 
officially supported by die state throu^ oumercus pilgrim¬ 
ages and missions, official traoslatioos of Buddhistic writings, 
entrance of some emperors into tbe monastic order, and finally^ 
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in 526 under Emperor Wu Ti—the resettlement of the "patriarch* 
bodhidharma from India Co Nanlcing and further to Honanfu. 
With the eighth and finally ninth centuries, through great per* 
seditions of churches instituted by the Confucians, which also 
have already been mentioned, the back of the order in China 
was broken, without, however, its permanent or complete de^ 
strucdon. Prom the outset the attitude of the Chinese govern* 
ment has always been shifting, also after the great persecutions 
up to the time of the Holy Edict of Kang Hi. 

The decisive opponent of Buddhism in China was, of course, 
the Ccmfudan literati. Their views were that duty, and not fear 
and hope of transcendental reward and punishment should be 
the source of virtue and that devotion for the sake of obtaining 
remission of sins was no expression of true piety. Finally they 
thought that niruona idealizes inactivity. To dtese views the 
apologists of Buddhism rejoined that Confucianism showed 
consideration only for the present world, or, at best, for the 
happiness of descendants, but not for the future hereafter, They 
argued, furthermore, that Heaven and hell are the only effective 
dUcipUnary meftns to human virtue.^* Especially this last argu¬ 
ment may have made as impression on Emperor. 

In addition to this was the oelief as well In the magical power 
of the Buddhist literati. For it was as the teaching of genteel 
hterati that Buddhism first came to China. Permission to become 
a monk was first given in one of the Warring States in the time 
of the great interregnums, dS6 a.o. Idols were destroyed in 423 
in the San Kingdom and again in 426 in the Wei Kingdom. In 
451 idols were allowed ouce again. Around 400 Emperor Yas 
sent out an army expedition to procure fully qualified literary 
priests, and at the same time, Pa Hien went on the official mis¬ 
sion to India to procure translations. After an emperor of the 
Ling Dynasty became a monk and the immlgredcn of the patri¬ 
arch to China occurred the peculiar mysticism of Indian Bud¬ 
dhism made its appearance. 

As late as 515 the employment of magical art was subject to 
capital punishment. This did not, however, prevent the luxuriant 
growth of magic everywhere. Since this period government 
policy wavered between support or toleration, and the closing 
of all monasteries, a quota regulation of monks with the surplus 
compelled to resume secular professions (714), and confiscation 
of temple treasures for purpose of coinage (^). Under the 
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Ming Dynasty the govenunent adopted the formerly prevailing 
role of systematic toleration with restrictioiis of land possession, 
limitation of monasteries, and the numbers of monks and control 
of reception by means of state examinations. Kang Hi's "secret 
Edict" finally prohibited (at the end of the seventeenth century) 
the further acquisition of land and completely rejected die 
buddhistic teaching as unclassical. There matters have remained. 

Buddhism in China has undergone the inner transformation 
into a pure book religion in agreement with die impact of the 
scribe upon the character of the whole of Chinese culture. The 
disputatioas and religious controversies peculiar to India di^ 
appeared. The Chinese gos'ernmexit would never have permitted 
this and they dioroughly contradicted the nature of Chinese 
Uteraiy culture. Furthermore, Chinese Buddhism—corresponding 
to the stdcdy anti«oigiastic policing of religion by Chinese 
officialdoro—remained immune to any penetration of Sakti re¬ 
ligion which had, after all, not left Indian Mahayanism com¬ 
pletely untouched. 

From die outset Chinese Buddhism** has been a purely mon¬ 
astic church of wandering monks. The Buddhistic monastery- 
in contrast to die Confudan Temple (miao) and the Taoistic 
sanctuary (ktum) designated by '‘si'-HMntained also the temples 
with the images of the original and five secondary Buddhas 
(fo), five hodhksci^os (pusa), die arhats and patriarchs, and a 
whole band of tutelary deities borrowed from the folk hagiolatry 
of the Chinese (including also as apotheosized war gods the 
aforementioned kwinfj), The primarily Chinese element in all 
this is the appearance of a feminine bodhisattva, kwan, yin, the 
protectoress of charity. And, indeed, this figure would seem to 
have received its feminine character only in the course of time,** 
probably under the infiueoce of sect competition which like 
most apolitical coofessions, count on feminine followings. The 
form is the counter-image of the ocddental mother of god as 
helper-in-need and represenb the single concession whi^ was 
made to Sakti piety in China. Evidendy the monasteries were 
originally organized according to the typical filiation system. 
Ct^ese regime had established special officials for the super¬ 
vision of the monasteries and the management of discipline. 
Later, no organization separate from this hierarchy existed. Also, 
after the great persecutions, the patriarcbhood which was in its 
beginnings did not develop further, doubdess for political rea- 
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^otis. The comnmxii^ of the cloistex, however, was preserved by 
the fact that each monk had the right to be a guest in any 
monastery. In general, there remained only ^ charismatic 
prestige of single monasteries as ancient, known places ritual 
correct! tude. 

Quite in the Indian maimer the monasteries split into schools. 
Obviously, this was essentially in agreement with the waves of 
Miihayana revivals which, under die i&fiuence of the great 
leaders of India, spread oi^ over the missionaiy territory. At 
the time of the first import and as late still as the time of the 
resettlement of the patriarch bodfaidhartoa, the later conclusions 
of Mahayana doctrine (through Nagaj)una and Vasubandhu) 
had as yet not been elaborated. Hence, the oldest school, die 
Tschan sung, still had a strong Hiaayanistic character in the 
form of its holy seeking. 

The ancient meditation (dhyone), the seeking to “empty* 
consciousness, the denial of aD external cult means, remained in 
a large measure peculiar to it For a long time it was held— 
indeed because of its relationship with the Wu'Wei teaching— 
to be the most distinguished, and the greatest of Chinese Bud&a 
sects. The Mahayanistic teachings of Nagaijuna and Vasu¬ 
bandhu, earlier described, found their representatives in die 
sects of the Hsieu-schon-tsung and T$i*]en*tsung. The fantasdc 
revelling in supra-mundane splendors, by die first sect, the acos¬ 
mic love of the hodhisaHva by the second, perfected dirough the 
eight-fold steps of concentration, characterized them. Accord¬ 
ing, die second-named sect had become in large measure the 
champion of the specific Buddhistic charity in China. 

Among die odier secb the Tieo-tal-tsung may well have 
achieved the greatest literary popularity through the translation 
and the commentary of ^ Mahayanisdc Saddharma pun- 
darika.^^ In essence it represented am eleodc mixture of Hina- 
yasistic meditation with rites and idolatry. Over and against 
this the Lutsung-sect was the most strictly ritualistic (in the 
sense of the Vinayana pitaka). The Tsching-tu-tsang sect was 
most closely adapted to lay needs. The glorificadon of paradise 
in the West under the guidance of Buddba Amidiaba and of 
the ICwan-yin, presumably, also the very reception of this figure, 
was its doing 

Chinese Buddhism has in part attempted to achieve a unified 
religion {Son chiao i ri) through reception of the great saints 
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of both Other systems. In the sixteenth-century Buddha, Laotse 
and Coofucius may be found in the same monuments. Simfiai 
tJttDgs can allegedly he ascertained many centuries earlier. Mean¬ 
while, official Gonfudaoism at least has rejected these attempts 
and has always viewed Buddhism in the same way that ancient 
Roman office cobles looked at oriental “superslitioas.'’ 

The character of later Chinese Buddhistic monkdom was 
esseodally established through its increasingly plebeian nature. 
Nowadays, no man of rank from a good family would join a 
monastic doister. This may well have been the case since the 
century of tiie great persecution. It is certainly so since the 
Holy Edict of i^ng-Hi. The monks were recruited from die 
aliteraiy strata, mainly from among peasants and petty bourgeois. 
This in itself first necessitated a thorough, ritualistic elaboration 
of monastic life; offenses of the monks against ceremony and 
discipline appear->in agreement with the nature of Chinese 
formalism—often to be rather severely punished. On the other 
hand “moral" offences, in our sense of the word, were relatively 
lightly received. Gambling, drinking, opium, and women pre¬ 
sumably played a considerable role in some monasteries. Any 
begmuings of a systematic ethical rationalization of conduct of 
the laity wss out of the i^uestion. There were in existence few 
monastic schools for the laity and the literary education which 
the novice received before ascendJng to the rank of a monk and 
aspirant to the dignity of a bodhisattva, had s^ery little mtioDal 
character. The point of gravity of monastic life lay in three 
things:: (I) a daily cultus—a reading aloud of holy scriptures— 
grown out of the ancient Upostha festivals; (2) in solitary or 
more characteristically joint meditation by fitting and, as a 
specialty in China, hy running persons^; and (3) in ascetic 
virtuoso accomplishments which Mabayanism had borrowed 
from the aucient Hindu folk-ascetidsin of magiciaus. 

The higher ordioation of old monks to bCfdhisattva candidates 
was bound up with the practice of being branded. And as ac¬ 
complishments of virtuosity, a monk^* either had single parts of 
his body burned or, assumicg the prescribed posture of praying 
man, sat down in a wooden stall and personally lighted ti)e 
materials heaped around him for burning, or, finally let himself 
be immured for life. After death such virtuosi became great 
saints of the monastery. 

All in all, the Buddhist monasteries in China which were ad- 
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ministered by a crowd of officials and were occasionally quite 
important, were seats in part of irrational ascetidsm, in part of 
irrational meditation, but they were not places of rational edu* 
cation, 'nrroughout Otina, the older the monastery tiie more 
completely it lacked the treioeodous and magically understood 
nimbus of the literati although (and in part because) in the 
interest of propaganda tiiey were ^ main centers of book print¬ 
ing concerned with edlficatory writings and magically important 
tablets. The Chinese called upon Buddhistic deities and dead or 
living Buddhistic saints as helpers in case of sicVness or other 
misfortune. The death mass was also esteemed in high circles 
and the primitive fate-orade in the sanctuary played no incon¬ 
siderable role with the masses. But that was aU. 

The monks had to make the most diverse concessions to dif¬ 
ferent lay beliefs; among others, introducing correct ancestral 
tablets and oSering ancestral sacrffices for dead monks. Also 
the Chinese pagoda, whid) from India was diffused tiirou^out 
all Hindu-infiuenced territoiies, represented, with tire necessary 
modification, the form of the temple; and in China, through 
connection with the Fung-Sbui teaching, it changed from a 
Buddhistic place of wonhip into an apotrcpaic means against 
tile air and water demons for which purpose it was constructed 
at suitable sites determined by magiciaiis. 

The great importance of ceiemooies of Buddhistic derivation 
in folk customs has been mentioned before. The belief in ethical 
compensation was carried by older Taoism and Buddhism to the 
masses and lias doubtless reinforced obedience by command¬ 
ments of tiie old neighborhood ethic and tiie special pie^ 
commandments of Chinese folk-ethic. As already meotione*^ 
whatever inwardness, charitable feeling for man and animals, 
and sensitivity are at all to be found in China had to seme 
degree been promoted by the mass of translated and familiarised 
Buddhistic legendary literature. However, Buddhism never won 
a controlling infiuence over conduct. 

S, Korea 

CLEATtLY, Buddhism had even less infiuence In Korea than in 
C hina .** The Korean social order was a copy of the Chinese. 
Merchant guilds (puoang) and artisan guilds were to be found 
as in China. Moreover, fmdalism was replaced by the rule of 
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mandarins. The support and promotion of officials on the basis 
of successive iiierary examinations, like the propagation of 
Buddhism as a domesticatioti means, was tiie work in Korea of 
the Mongolian dynasty in Peking. 

Even before the Mongolian Conquest, since the sixth century, 
missionary Buddhists from China were to he found in Korea. 
They achieved the high point of their power after the tenth, 
particiilajly. however, in the thirteenth century. Occasionally 
ti>e monasteries served as organizational centers of warrior 
orders, for the Buddhistic monkdom in Korea had exactly the 
same opponent as in China—the literati. 

The literati, indeed, had not attained equivalent prestige to 
that in China. The hterati had to contend, on the one hand, as 
in China with the eunuchs, on the other with tiie (finally six) 
"generals’* of the army, that is to say, die eondottieri who had 
the entrepreneurial commission to recruit the army. The rent, 
which the long, quite unwarlike purveying of soldiers yielded, 
was much desired and position in the army an obfect of pur> 
chase. The army chiefs stood on a footing of almost equal 
privilege with the monarchs with whom they divided the income. 

In religious respects the ori^al magic of the professional 
sorcerers, above all, the ecstatic magic of the therapeutic and 
apotropaic dance, practiced by women (mudong) appears quite 
independently alongside the Buddhistic monasteries w^ch 
ascended only through the support of former rulers. 

An insurrection that undoubtedly had been fanned by the 
competitors of the monks finally broke die power of die church 
and cberewidi all beginnings ii a particular culture in Korea. 
The recently reported initiative of the Japanese government in 
the founding of big monasteries appears at first glance to be in 
contradiction to its anti-Buddhistic policies on the Japanese home 
island. However, in this the idea of pacifying domestication of 
the conquered land by means of diis religion of peace may play 
its part as with the building of a warlike spirit at home by sup¬ 
porting the ancient official rites. 

4. Japan 

AS IN Korea, all intehectuallsm in Japan®* was Chinese in 
origin. At die time Confucianism seems to have exerted a quite 
considerable infiuence on the Japanese ideal of a gentleman. 
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However, m^uence was xDodified by the heterogeaeouf 
conditioxis of the Japanese status structure which will be dis* 
cussed below. 

The coDceptioa of the Chinese 8oldier*God was bonxwed by 
Japan. Besides this, direct and tangible Hindu elements have 
been imported. But primarily, China was mediator of all cul* 
tuxal bo^wing of ancient Japan. Thus, when Buddhism made 
its appearance in Japan during the £rst decades of ^e sixth 
century, it was Erst imported through the Korean mission and 
later, about the eighth century, from the Chinese mission. Thus 
it was essentially Chinese Buddhism that influenced Japan.’’ In 
fact, the whole of Japanese court literature was originally bed 
to the Chinese language, as, for a long time, was her sacred 
literature. 

Here as elsewhere, cultural borrowing occurred, for typical 
reasons, on the initiative of the government The much cele* 
brated Prince Shotoku, who consummated the process, certainly 
and particularly aimed at taming and disciplining the subjects. 
Furthermore, the literate Buddhist priests served as oSdals, a 
function they often monopolized as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century. In edition, Shotoku enriched Japan wife 
Chinese culture to which, as one of Japan’s foremost literati, he 
was devoted. The numerous women, who occupied the throne in 
the following period, were all enfeusiastic adherents of the new 
religiosity with its emotional appeal. 

Here we deal in passing wife Japanese Buddhism and religion, 
and in general terms, in spite of the considerable interest the 
subject has in its own right. This is because the particular prop¬ 
erties of the “spirit* of the Japanese way of life relevant here 
have been produced through entirely different circumstances 
than religious factors.*^ Rafeer. they originated in the feudal 
character of fee political and social structure. 

For a time Japan has had a social order based on a strictly 
executed “clan charisma." Moreover, the Japanese goverament 
represented a very pure type of "famillstic state." Later the rulers 
shifted toward fee feudalizatioo of political offices, essentially in 
order to overcome the inflexible form of this socdal order. Thus 
a social order developed which has doroioated medieval Japan 
up to the threshold of the present. 

Japanese feudalism stranded export trade (by restricting trade 
to imports in a treaty harbor) and putting brakes upon the 
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developneot of &ny ‘bourgeois" strata in the European sense of 
tfie word. The concept of the “city" as a seat of jurisdictiona] 
prerogatives was entirely absent in Japan. To be sure, there were 
large and small settlements with heads of villages and urban 
districts. But with the exception of two, the cities were neither 
royal fortresses nor typical seats of princely administration as 
in China. In contrast to China, it was legally immaterial whether 
a princely vassal took up residence in a “city or in a rural castle. 
There was no bureaucratic apparatus comparable to Chinese 
administration, no stratum of mandarins shifting from office to 
office under a system of examinations. Nor did japan have a 
patriarchal tiieocracy with its theory of the welfare state. From 
the time of the Tokugava rulers tlie theocratic bead of the state 
was confined in hierocratic seclusion in Kyoto. 

The Shogun was primus inter paras of the crown vassals, hence 
major donu>. He directly controlled the jurisdictional area of his 
household and the administration of the princely vassals. In the 
feudal hierarchy" there was to be found a particularly sharp 
cleavage between the dairm/o and somuroi of varying rank 
orders. As territorial princes, the daimyo were accoutered with 
sovereign prerogatives as was the shogun. They were considered 
direct vassals of the Emperor. The samurai were vassals and sub¬ 
vassals of the daimyo and the shogun. Among the various rank 
orders the daimyo, knights serving on horseback, preceded in 
rank. The footmen (kasi) were simple office nobles who often 
took care of administrative routine. The samurai alone were 
entitled to bear arms and to hold fiefs. They were sharply set off 
from the peasants, merchants, and artisans, the latter two groups 
being of still lower rank, in feudal fashion. The samurai were 
free meo. 

The samurai could give notice to terminate (he hereditary fief 
( han) and they forfeited it through felony or serious mismanage¬ 
ment as determined by verdict of the feudal court. The verdict 
could also adjudge demotions to a lower fief. In order to deter¬ 
mine the number of combatants which the lord was obligated to 
raise, the fiefs were registered according to the amount of their 
baditicnaJly owed rice rent (the kokudaJta). This rent deter¬ 
mined the rack of the chief holders. 

All this makes the Japanese fief comparable to the typical 
Asiatic military prebends, which were either dependent upon 
the income of a district {tsygChfiefs) or upon die storehouse 
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{hyomono) of the overlord. The decisive obligatioos ot the vas« 
sal, however, reraaioed persooal loyalty and service m war, 
besides traditional honorific gifts. The act of making the amount 
of rice rent the criterion ol rank, even of daitnyo status, is, of 
course, the reverse of the original clan charisma, a reversal which 
occasionally occurred ehewh^. According to the clan prurciple, 
the tradibonal rank of the sib provided the claim to the rank of 
office to be enfeoffed and therewith entitled to the authority 
and prerequisites traditionally going with the office. This appears 
clearly, even under the Tokugava rule, in tlie claim of certain 
families to the high office positions (karo positiocs) which were 
subject to recall. 

Similarly, the army command which could be given an officer 
was determined by his kohidaoo. Furthermore, only a man from 
a Somtmri family could be enfeoffed with criminal judiciary 
functfons. 

The Shogun's chancellory (hcktdw) controlled die administra¬ 
tion of the d/tisnyos, their poHtice, and their politically important 
private actions, for instance, their marriages, which required 
consent. The Daimyos controlled those of their subvassals. 

The Shogun especially exercised his control by bolding the 
minister (kero) in the employ of the crown vass^ directly Te* 
sponsible to hiinself. The personal character of the feudal hier¬ 
archy, on the odier hand, is evidence that no direct relation of 
die subvassal to the lord paramount ousted. The aging vassal, 
or the vassal declared unfit to serve by the judge’s verdict, had 
to go into retirement (inl^o). The successor had to apply for 
investiture. The same held for the case of escheatage. The fief 
was not transferable and could oi^y temporarily be mortgaged. 

Trading monopolies and certain workshops (ergasteri^) for 
the mani^actuie of luxury goods appear as elements of the 
princely oikoa. Important guilds appeared in the treaty harbor 
of Nagasald and occupational associations were to be found well 
nigh everywhere. But there existed no considerable stratum 
which could function as a political force and promote a "civic" 
development in the ocddental sense. The regulations of foreign 
trade maintained a highly static economy and did not provide 
for the emergence of capitalistic dynamics. Political capitalism 
was almost wholly lacking as die preconditions of political 
finance were noneristent. There was no stratum of state con¬ 
tractors, state creditors, or tax fanners. Army requirements were 
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essentially met by tbe summoas of vassals and Icnights and feudal 
sclf*eqviipment, hence without separation of the warrior from 
the means of warfare. Besides, the long era of peace under the 
Shoguns of die Tokugava dynasty did not allow opportunities 
for the raHonal conduct of war to emerge. Only private feuds 
prevailed, as in our Middle Ages. The lower classes of vassals 
and office nobles, die samufci and hui, represented the strata 
typical for Japan. The exaggerated, purely feudal notion of 
honor and vassari fealty were the central emotioRS around 
which everything ultimately turned—at least in literary theory. 
In pracBce, tbe rice rent was the typical form of material pro* 
vision of this class. 

The merchant, artisan, and the broad stratum of peasants bad 
DO political rights. The latter existed for raising taxes for the 
lords. Among them die principle of redivision of holdings in 
connection with the tax obligation operated at least lo partial 
measure. There was a strict closure of villages against those 
bound outside its area, for here, also, tbe right of the soil was 
correlative with the obligation to the soil. The midziminni (the 
"water drinker*'), i.e., the stranger who had no to land, 

had no rights in die viUage. A system of joint responsibility 
(gonungumi, five sibs each) was carried throu^ The dignified 
role of the village head man was an hereditary form of clan 
charisma. Above him stood tbe a sumuret enfeoSed 

with feudal jurisdiction. 

At important occasions every prince called his vassals together 
for a plenary meeting. Such assemblies of the s<2murat in some 
of dte princely realms during the great crisis of the sixties of 
the last century have determined the transition to the modem 
army system and tbe direction of policy in general, leading up 
to the downfall of the Shogun’s office. Tbe further course 
restoration then led to the Introduction of the bureaucratic, in 
place of tbe feudal, administiation in die army and in die state 
administration and to tbe dissolution of and compensation for 
feudal rights. The latter process transformed the broad stratum 
of die samurai class into a middle class of petty rentiers, partly 
even into paupers. The high notions of honor of ancient feud^ 
times had aheady been tempered in the direction of rentier 
mentality under the impact of the system of rice prebends. From 
this no relation to an ethic cf entrepreneurial acquisitiveness 
could have been autonomously established. European traders ia 
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the post-restoration period have oftea complained about the ^ow 
business morals^ of die Japanese, in contrast to the great Chinese 
traders. Insofar as sucb ‘low business morals*' existed, this fact 
could easily be explained in terms of die universal estimatioD of 
trade as a form of mutual fraud as evidenced in Bismarck’s 
phrase ''Qui fro»^e«f*on^ 

Japan’s condition most closely resembled China’s feudal period 
of the Warring States. The differences consisted particularly an 
the following: in Japan the greatest weight in social affairs was 
carried by a stratum of professional warriors rather than a non¬ 
military stratum of literati. Practical life situations were gov* 
emed by a code of chivalry and education for kaightiiood as in 
&e occidental Middle Ages, not by exaraination degrees and 
literary education as in China, nor by worldly cultivation as in 
occidental antiquity, nor yet by a philosophy of salvation as in 
India. 

A people among whom a stratum of the character of the 
samurai played the decisive role could not attain a rational ec^ 
nomic ethic on their own, quite apart from all other circum- 
stances, especially the closure against the outside. Nevertheless, 
the feudal relationships making for recallable, contractually- 
fired, legal relationships offered a basis much more favorable 
to “individualism” in occidental sense of the word, than did 
Chinese theocracy. With relative ease Japan was able to take 
over capitalism as an artifact from the outside, though it could 
not create capitalism out of its owo spirit. But Japan could not 
produce a mystic intellectual soteriology on its own, nor the rule 
of gums in Indian fashion. Rather, the status pride of &e feudal 
lamuri inevitably had to revolt against absolute obedience to 
clerical leadership. And so it came to pass. 

At the time of the introduction of Buddhism the dominant 
religion of Japan consisted in the belief in functional spirits. Also 
among its forms were phallus cults (however carefully prudish 
modem rationalism obliterates their traces), and the belief in 
amulets and similar magical apotropaic and homeopathic pro¬ 
cedures. The main element of the religion was the cult of the 
spirits of ones own ancestors and of apodieosized heroes. These 
were tioe powers to which the noble felt responsible for his life, 

The official cult bore the typical stamp of the refined ritualism 
of a stratum of knights. The essential dements consisted in the 
recitation of hymns and food propitiations. Orgiastidsm and 
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ecstasy had undoubtedly been eliminated by the sense of dignity 
cbaracterislic of a knightly status group. Only moral “sin” wai 
the basis for exclusion from participation in the cult (similar to 
the exclusion from ^e Elysian mysteries). Ritual impurity meant 
blood guilt and incest as well as bodily defects. Very strict pre¬ 
scriptions for ritual purity compensated for the lack ci a re¬ 
ligious “ethic." Any sort of compensation in the beyond was 
lackmg. The dead live, as among the Greeks, in Hades. The 
sovereign, descending from the spirit of the sun was, as in China, 
supreme priest In a manner similar to that found elsewhere, the 
ordeal and oracle functioned in political decision-making. 

Among the mass of deities, the majority, even today, are 
apotheosized heroes and benefactors. The priestly positions of 
fte numerous plain temples were and are mostfy hereditarily 
transmitted in the sibs of the “divinity officials* who fall into 
ei^t rank classes. Just as in China ranks were assigned to proven 
gods. Similarly the rank-order of temples was fixed. In addi¬ 
tion to ^ official temple cult, there was the private cult of the 
household. The old form of the cult of one’s own ancestors’ 
spirib later was almost completely displaced by the Buddhist 
death mass. Here, as everywhere, Budiiism in the doctrine of 
^p^ation and salvation in the beyond had its desmesne. On 
tbe other hand, the ancient religiosity designated as the “Shinto" 
cult (cult of the Gods of the land, of the kami), in opposition 
to to for^ doctrine, put all cult, even the cult of ancestral 
spirits, exclusiveJy into the service of one’s own interests in this 
world. 

Buddhism first made its entrance into Japan under the pro- 
t^on of the cult as a genteel soteriology of the literati 
Mahayam^ ton soon unfolded its various potentialities bv 
forming schools and sects.” ^ 

Acco^mg to Its nature, Buddhism brought about a relatively 
rati^ and religious regulation of life, other-worldly goals and 
of salvation. It also brought about an enriciuient of the 
^otional extent of the experience of tose phenomena. This 
w iQ <^trase to all those essentially animistic and magical 
cu^wbeh were devoid of any direct ethical demands. 

Whatevw sulfation of impulsive and emotional life oc- 
W<md to feudal conception of honor has un- 
dmjbteay been the work of Buddhism. Here, too, Buddhism has 
retained the soteriology of Indian mtellectuak This soteriolo^ 
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obviously was fused widi the Gonfuciau code of “countenauce" 
and ‘propriety." In Japan the latter, again, bad l>eeQ completdy 
transpose into feudal attitudes. This i^on Issued in the gentle¬ 
man ideal attuned to a dignity of bearing and courteous distance. 
In the face of the unbroken coarseness, emotional sentimeotalisra, 
and lack of distance of the European, educated Japanese usually 
experience themselves as representatives of this gentleman ideal 
Only expert analysis could in the special instance tell bow 
strongly Buddhism has contributed to this complex. Japanese 
BuddlJsm, nevertheless, evinces some evolutionary trends pecu¬ 
liar to Japan in spite of the borrowing of most of the sects of 
China. 

We shall be concerned here with only some of the Buddhistic 
sects (shn). They are usually enumerated in round numbers, ten 
being the customary figure. This, however, includes small sects 
that are changing. Among the larger sects existiog down to the 
present time, the Shingon is the oldest Zt was founded during 
the uindi century. For the Shingon sect the prayer formula (die 
Hindu mantra) is at the same time the formula of magical 
sorcery and an esoterically interpreted means of union with the 
divine. The Vagrskhedika is usually counted among the sect’s 
scriptures.*® The watchwords of argumentation are “dhnTTruJ" and 
The first is here understood as from individ¬ 

uality^ the second is understood to mean ''name,” the designation 
for "concept" There is no "dog* but only "this" dog. Hence, a$ 
concepts are only abstractions, the object only “names," every¬ 
thing is but illusion. Only the soul is real and only the bod- 
hi^attwu know the illusory vrarld of empirical existence. 

The Jodo-shu was founded toward the end of the twelfth 
century. The great and small Sukhavati-Vyuha belong to iti 
sacred books.** It promises the western paradise in the manner 
of Chinese Mahayanism (in Indian the Sakhavab). As a means 
for the attainment of paradise the sect recommends the formal¬ 
istic and enthusiastically faithful invocation of Amida. Amida 
was the most popular clisdple of Buddha throughout Eastern 
Asia. Here be belongs to the five highest deides (Buddhas). The 
western paradise is described in the most glowing colon. "Faith,” 
however, is the absolute prerequisite. According to the great 
Skhavati-Vyuha,*^ no sceptical man enters paradise. Even doubt¬ 
ing bbodisattvas (1) damages their salvation chances. The small 
Sukhavad Vyuha e:q)ress]y rejects righteousness based on good 
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works as a path to salvatioo. Faithful prayer to Amitaya, sus> 
tamed for days before death aod unto death is the sole guarantee 
of salvatioD. 

However, more important than the Jod^hu and Shingon are 
the Zen and Shin sects. They were founded somewhat later than 
the Jodo'shu. 

The Zen sect consists of three independent branches. It culti¬ 
vated a re lig iosity of inner-worldly edihcadon and faith espe¬ 
cially by engaging in exercises of mystic significance. The Shin 
sect’s religiosity, on the other hand, was free of all such feats of 
religious virtuosity- The religious practices of the Zen sect rela¬ 
tively approidinated those of the ancient Hindu type of the 
Buddhistic Kshatriya religiosity. Correspondingly, the branches 
of this sect were long preferred by status group of the 
as being genteel forms of Japanese Buddhism which 
were especially rich in temples, llie Zen sect, like andent 
Buddhism, rejected all book knowledge and placed decisive 
emphasis upon mental discipline and the attainment of indif¬ 
ference toward the external world, especially one’s own body. 
For the Zen monks this training meant liberation from the world 
through contemplative union with the divine. The layman, par¬ 
ticularly the professional warriois, cherished the exercises as a 
means of hardening and disdpline for dieir vocation. Japanese 
authorities dA<m that the sect disdpline has made a consider¬ 
able contxibatiozi to the military value of die Japanese by breed¬ 
ing an atmosphere of disregard for life as such, 

The Tokugava-Shogua, Ylesyasu, protector of Buddhism, who 
bad been restored after persecution by Ota Nobunga, seems to 
have essentially cherished his soldiers' hope for the Buddhist 
paradise as a heaven of heroes. 

The Shin sect, founded at the begizming of the thirteendi 
century, in sharp contrast to the Zen sects, may be compared to 
ocddental Frotostandsm, at least insofar as it reject^ sanc¬ 
tification by good works and upheld, rather, the sole significance 
of the faithful devotion to the Buddha Amida. In this it is 
similar to the Bhakii religiosity of India, to be discussed below, 
which grew out of the cult i Krishna. It differs, however, in 
that it rejects all orgiastic-ecstatic elements, a rejection char¬ 
acteristic of ell religions which have developed &om the andent 
soteiiology of Hindu intellectuals. Amida is helper-in-distress; 
trust in him is the only attitude bringing salvation. The sKm 
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sect was the only Buddhist sect, therefore, abolishing not only 
priestly celibacy but also monVdom. The husao corrupted by the 
Portuguese into “bonze* were married priests, wearing a special 
costume only when ofEdatuig. For d^e rest, theij way of life Is 
identical with that of laymen. 

The way of Life of the priests of the otiier Buddhist sects of 
Japan resulted from the disintegration of discipline. Among the 
Shin, however, the identity of the way of life of priests and lay¬ 
men, appears as a deliberate policy, perhaps for die first time. 
Sermon, school, instruction, and popular literature were de¬ 
veloped in many ways similar to the occidental Lutiieran man¬ 
ner, and the sect, wltich has a great number of followers among 
tile "burghers*' belongs to those strata which were most favor¬ 
ably disposed to the reception of elements of occidental culture. 

The sects, however, developed Just as little of a rational Inner- 
worldly asceticism as did Lutheranism, and for the same reasons. 
Zen religion was a religion of a redeemer, ft was adaptable to 
the soteriological and emotional needs of the middle classes 
under feudal control, but it did not accept the orgiastic-ecstatic 
and magical turn of the old Hindu and popular piety, nor did 
it accept the s tro n g emotional ardor of later Hindu piety or of 
European pietism. Their tempering of feeling was apparently 
more conducive to "moods" than to “sentiment^ or “emotioDality^ 
as we understand it. This tempering, after all, was the product 
of genteel priests. 

^ally, the sect of die Nitchiies was founded In the middle 
of the thirteenth century and was a counter-reformation move¬ 
ment of monies. They advocated a return to Gautama, the true 
Buddha, who was conceived as a world-permeating magical force 
of illumination. The redeemer Amida was sharply rejected as a 
false idol. The movement sought to restore dte ^ically Maha- 
yanistic linhage of contemplative mysticism of monks with the 
magic of prayer formulae and ritualistic sanctification of good 
works (hoben) among laymen. 

The restriction of the laymen to somewhat irrational and 
occasional acts of piety is far removed from sB education for a 
mediod of rational living. This restriction is peculiar to the 
majority of (he sects with the exception of die Shin. Actually, 
diese fonns of Buddhism have produced among laymen only a 
certain general mood of indifierence to things worldly, the con¬ 
viction of the vanity of the ephemeral, that is, of the world 
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including life itself, For the rest, they h&vc diffused the doctrine 
of compensadou (ingiva, approximately corresponding to hamui) 
and ritualistic magic as the means of escape. 

The external organization of the monks at first did not differ 
from that of other mission areas. The sharp competition among 
the sects was encouraged by individual princely vassals and 
parties of nobles who exploited their competition and played 
off one against the other. However, given the thoroughly feudal 
character of the country, this competition often gave the mon* 
astic communities of Japan the character of military ccmmuni' 
ties of crusaders, of monastic orders of knights, especially as 
long as the monks, or at least the abbots, were recruited from 
noble strata. They fought at the same time for their own position 
of power in the population. 

During the eleventh century, for the first time, an abbot, 
whose example was followed by others, formed an army of dis* 
ciplined soIdie>moDks (ionsei). This development reached its 
climax during the fourteenth century. With the exception of 
some branches of the Zen sect, the whole of mookdom was 
miUtarized. Accordingly, the monasteries mostly were turned 
into heraditaiy prebends and the code of cehhacy disintegrated. 
The war loid of the crown, Ota Nobunaga, restored political 
sovereignty and restricted this power of the 4CclesUi milUans. 
An enormous massacre broke the politico-military power of the 
Buddhistic monk orders forever, and the victors bad no scruples 
about making use of the assistance of Christianity, above all, of 
Jesuit missionaries, for tins puipose. The Christian mission has 
attained no mean results. 

The ascension of the Tokugava Shoguns put an end to this. 
They did not wish to exchange Buddhistic clericalism for the 
rule of a clergy directed from abroad. The members of this 
dynasty of major domi were and remained to the end, personal 
adherents of Buddhism, especially of the ritualistic Jodo-shu. 
The religious edict of 1614 and ^ subsequent persecution of 
Christians finished die Christian mission In Japan and its estab¬ 
lishment. Therewith, all clericalism in Japan was broken. The 
Buddhist church was restored and for the first time systematically 
organized. But this occurred entirely under the auspices of the 
state. As in late antiquity one could offer proof of not being a 
Christian by merely saaiffdng to the Emperor, so under the 
Tokugava it was possible by merely registering in a Japanese 
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temple. Sioce the Tokug&va Yiemitsu, no priest was allowed to 
officiate without having passed an ezaminadoo in the Chinese 
manner. The function of preacher and the directorship of the 
temples was linked to certain long periods of monastic life fol¬ 
lowing in this die Buddhist principle of seniority. The filiation 
principle determined the rank order and the hierarchical rights 
of the monasteries and of their superiors. Monastic discipline, 
namely celibacy and vegetarianism, was inculcated in the priests 
by the state but without lasting success. To bo sure, the number 
of Buddhist monasteries and temples increased tremendously, but 
the social power of the monks declined. The purchase of priestly 
offices seems to have been widely practiced. 

As regards the religiosity of the common people, it approxi¬ 
mated general Asiatic and ancient conditioDS insofar as Shinto¬ 
ist, Confuciaa, Taoist, and Buddhist deities and redeemers were 
called upon according to function and occasion. A formal con¬ 
nection betv^reen Shintoist and Buddhist religion was undertaken 
under protection of the court (Though this is not without in¬ 
terest in itself, it does not contribute anything essential to our 
context.) To a large extent, the genteel strata turned toward 
Confucian ethics. This had social reasons. Buddhist monkdom, 
during the course of the centuries, underwent a strong internal 
transformation inasmuch as the recruitment of the monks be¬ 
came more and more democratio, probably under the pressure 
of the propagandistic competition of the sects. In the end, after 
persecution and regulation by the state, they belonged, as in 
China, predominantly to the illiterate lower strata. 

In the monastic schools in general, they acquired only what 
was necessary for the practical management of the cult There- 
witii the prestige of monastidsm and Buddhism decreased; 
socially to a considerable extent. Aside from political reasons, 
this has probably been one of the reasons for the ‘‘disestablish- 
ment” of Buddhism at the time of the restoration of the legiti¬ 
mate dynasty (1868) and the systematic restoration of Shintoism 
as the state religion. It was decisive that once Shintoism was 
considered the "national" form of cult as over against Buddhism, 
it then guaranteed the legitimacy of the Emperor. Also, in the 
constitutional state of Japan, the descent of the legitimate 
dynasty from the sun and the superhiunan quality of ^ Em¬ 
peror belong to those basic piesuppositioos which the Japanese, 
at least the correct Japanese, must not overtly doubt 
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CooFuciaoism had numerous adberents among the genteel 
strata, as we have observed above. But in Japan it could not 
fuHlI the same task of legitimating &e dynasty as did Con- 
fudans for the Chinese emperor in establishing him as world 
monarch and supreme pcmtffex. Confucianism in Japan did not 
have, as in China, the support on an academically organized 
stratum which through the system of examinations and, above 
all, the use of state <^ces as prebends, was politically and eco¬ 
nomically firmly organized and motivated by homogeneous in¬ 
terests. Confudanism in Japan was rather a literary hobby of 
individual circles. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, lacked dio very strong support 
of the charismatic guru as a magical redeemer, a suf^oit w^ch 
Buddhism, like Hindu sects, had in other Asiatic areas. The 
Japanese, like the Chinese government, undoubtedly lor poUbcal 
reasons, blocked the development of this institutiotL The estab¬ 
lishment of the guru in genera! has not grown beyond relatively 
modest beginnings. Thus in Japan there was no stratum eanying 
the prestige of magical-soteriological redeemers such os was 
enjoyed by the literati in China and the gurus of die sects in 
India, 

The revolution of die army and technical administration, under 
the pressure of external threat, overthrew the feudal military and 
office organization. They were, from a purely political point of 
view, in die agreeable situation of a poUtical vacuum, or, at least, 
not faced by the magical or soteriologicaJ entrenched power of 
religious traditionalism, which might have been crossed in ib 
intentions in the field of economic conduct. 

5. Inner Asia: Lamaism 

A VEBY difierent form from that displayed in the penetration 
of Buddhism into oudyiog Indian and other East Asiatic mis¬ 
sionary territories is found with the establishment of Buddhist 
missions from Nordi India to the North. Indeed, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of its origin, in Nepal,** it underwent the typical pre- 
bendahzing process in die course of which it was penetrated by 
ianiristic magic and lb blood sacrifices. Beside it had to 
compete with the Hindu propaganda of the Sbivaists and was in 
the Mahayanistic North Indian fashion amalgamated with the 
Hindu caste system. 
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Of Ae three main social classes the Banhar (priests) and the 
Udas (industrial workers) were viewed as ordiodox; because 
they were tantrisHc, the rest were heterodox. The Banhars dwelt 
in doisters, however, without celibacy; &e prebends were 
hereditary. Their highest was the priestly (gubhoja), to 
which one belonged only through ordination after examination. 
Whoever was not ordained belonged to the simple Bhikkshi/, 
serving as lay assistants in certain ceremonies also, however, 
pursuing a craft, namely goldsmithing. 

There were seven divisions within the first class including 
silversmiths, carpenters, founders, copper and iron workers (ap* 
parently ancient king/ handworkers). Also, cedained monJo 
were, after a four*day consecration as gwvs, released from dielr 
vows. The iMios'class was divided into seven subclasses of which 
the most important were the merchants, the rest crafbmen. Be¬ 
tween the hofihars and the iida$ Intermarriage and commensali^ 
did not occur. The banhar could not receive water from ados 
craftsmen. 

The lower folk strata made use of Buddhistic or Brahmanical 
priests as benefactors. Buddha was united into a trinity with 
Shiva and Vishnu. Beside them appeared all &e Hindu gods, 
as well as the ancient snake-cuh. The developments were in 
morion the beginnings of which are discernible in the accounts 
of fi^e Chinese pilgrims. Through prebendalizatlon and inco> 
porarion in the caste organizarion the transformation of die 
nature of Buddhism was completed. Other trends appear in 
Central Asia, where beyond Nepal very ancient trade i^ations 
maintained, espedally in Tibet 

Here was to be found, in sharp opposition to the lack of or¬ 
ganization of the former territory, a hierarchy of such unity that 
the region of its representativee, die Lama-monks, is often 
described as a different system of religion, Lamaism.^^ Hindu, 
and indeed also wandering Buddhistic monks must have ap¬ 
peared very early as benefactors in Inner and North Asia; die 
expression "shaman* for the magico-ecstatic exordst is an East 
Turkestan transformarion of the Indian sramana (Pali: somoni). 
The genuine Buddhistic misrions in these temtories began in 
about die seventh century of our time calculations and in ^ 
eighth century were officially established. As was usual, the long 
in die interest of admiuistration (the ixnportarion of writing 
skdl) and of domesticatioo of his subjects imported a holy man 
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as a guru** from the neighboring Indian territory (in this case 
from Udayaoa, which Is next to Kishroix). The missionary was a 
represeotative of pure tantri^ (magical) Mahay ana religion: 
alchemy, magical drinks, and the losu^y Mahayanistic formula- 
magic appears to have been brought together with him. After 
him the mission no longer had to compete with the reactions 
and struggles of otiier sects. At tiie time East Persia and a large 
section of Turkestan was won over to Mahayana Buddhism, 
which remained until the Islamic conversion of the Western 
Mongolian Khans; then these missions were again destroyed. 
The Mongolian world empire was, however, on the other side, 
the source which the holy church of Tibet, the representatives 
of 'Xamaism," had to thank for support 
‘Xama,* die "Elevated,*' “Holy One,* was first the name for 
die superior (Khnn po) of a monastery. Later, as a form of 
courtesy, each fully cprdained monk was so named. The Bud¬ 
dhistic monastic establishment at the begianing progressed in 
Quite the usual way. However, the power position ^ some of the 
roonastic superiors, mounted to such an extent that, correspond¬ 
ing to the pastoral nature of the land, die political sfructure fell 
apart into small principalities. like the bishops of fbe European 
Occident in the time of the migrations of the nations, the 
monastic superiors here held the single, rationally organized 
power in their own hands. The education of superiors was 
accordingly spiritual as well as secular.^^ 

The monasteries bad become pure prebends. The "monks'* 
married and formed an hereditary caste. In Tibet, as in India, 
at least in some monasteries, particularly in the Sask}^ mon¬ 
astery close to the highest point of the Himalayas, the position 
of superior had become hereditarily charismatic. The Lamas of 
Saskya for the first time in the twelfth century formed a liaison 
with the dynasty of Genghis Khan, and in the thirteenth century 
they secu^ the conversion of the Mongol emperor Kublai 
Khan, the conqueror of China, who now became the secular 
patron (tschokfooari) of the ^urcb. Again, the need for writing 
in the Mongolian political administration was clearly decisive. 

The Mongols were interested as well in the domestication of 
iMier-Asiatic peoples, who were difficult to dominate. The Lamas 
of die Saskya monastery brought theocratic political power to 
this purpose (Nvhile as representatives of a writing culture they 
were also indispensable for the administration). This domestica- 
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ton of Mongoloid tribes, which formerly lived chiefly by war 
and thievery, actually succeeded and had important world his¬ 
torical coDsequenceSs For only wid; the beginning of die cx>n> 
version of the Mongols to Lamaistic Buddhism had the pe^)etua] 
military e:tpedltions to East and West of the peoples of the 
steppes been instrumented with a goal; they were pacified and 
rims, finally, was quieted the ancient source of all "folk migra* 
tjoas"—of which the last was the Tuntirs in the fourteenrii cen¬ 
tury. With the downfall of Mongol dominion in China in riie 
fouiteenrii century, the theocracy of Tibetan Lamas also de¬ 
clined. The national Chinese Ming Dynasty, wirii no idea of 
permitting a single monastery alone to dominate, played the 
many ch^ismatic Lamas o2 against one another. An age of 
bloody cloister feuds broke out, the orgiastic ecstatic (Sdkri) 
aspect of magical Mahayaoism again appeared in the foreground 
until the new prophet Tson-ka*pa, the gTeatest holy man of 
Lamaisric Buddhism, a church reformer in the grand style, made 
his appearance. An understanding with the Chinese emperor 
concerning monastic discipline was again arrived at. In religious 
colloquy the Lama of the Saskya monastery (who was symbol¬ 
ized by a yellow cap) was supported. Thus the "yellow* church, 
as it is usuaUy called, of the "Virtuous Sect" (D Ge-lugs-pa) was 
secure in its supremacy. 

For the disciplined this new teaching signified the restoration 
of cehbacy and rise devaluation of taniristic ecstatic magic prac¬ 
tice of which was forbidden the monks of the Virtuous Sect They 
had a relation to those who wore red caps—similar to that of the 
Taoists to the Confudans—as monks of lower rank tolerated as 
adherents to riie ancient teaching. It shifted ri>e point of gravity 
of monastic piety from meditation and prayer formulae to capa¬ 
bility for sermonizing and missions through disputation, fox 
which they were prepared in monastic schools, a source of the 
reawakening of sdentlfic studies in the monasteries. 

However, decisive for the characteristic Lamuistic hierarchy 
of monastic organization was the connection of a special form 
of universal Hinduistic and especially also Mahayanistic In¬ 
carnation teaching. In the Lamaist comprehension, it was bound 
up with the charisma of certain famous monasteries of the Yel¬ 
low Church, This development was completed in the generation 
after Tsong-ka-pa, while in place of the hereditary superior, now 
another form of successorship had to appear. 
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This, hovnver was Mily a special case of a general^ valid 
mancer of representatiozL Tbe nature aad sigaifiranoe of Lama- 
istic incaiDatiou teaching are m dtemselves simple.*^ To be sure 
it stood in strictest opposition to all indent Buddhistic plu]oso> 
phy with die view diat tbe cbaiismatic quality of a holy man 
Is strengdiened in tnnsmissioD widk tbe rebirth tbe individual, 
which seems to be simply as a caosequence of the Mahayanistie 
theory of die nature of Buddha as me who from bis early bu'dis 
to the penultimate, tltf hodhttsOco-birth, adrieved holiness by 
increasing steps to t hf? last btiib (as Buddha). The doctrine of 
holy steps of Mahayamsm, earlier described, whidi generally 
computes tbe degree of holiness according to the number of 
d«a& tbe 2»ty mas had undergone before reaching die dignity 
of ashai, was simply a consequence of this. Now this same 
reasoning was ertaaded: Lama who bad enfoyed tbe status 

as ascetic, magicun, teacher, would afttr his death be reborn. 
The KhahH^on reincamated in some child rose again. Each 
succeeding birth of the holy man—was normally 

accompanied by mounting holy prosHgo. And, on the other 
hand, traced badnvard it represented by rebird) die original 
poasessor of wbo was always some sort of missionary, 

magidan or wise man of ancient Buddhistic times. Each KJwhU‘ 
gon is a benefactor by virtue of his power of magical charisma. 
A monastery which a famous Khubilgan in its walls or has 
a number of them is certain of a large inccme, and die Lomas 
were therefore always on tbe hnnt to discover new Khuhilgons. 
This theory of holiness lies at die of die Lamoistic bier* 
archy as weD. 

The superiors of highly qualified duiismatic monasteries are 
incarnations of great bodhisottoas^ who, after the of the 

former possessor, was incarnated anew in a child after seven 
times seven days and also—somewhat in the manner of the 
search for the Apir-Siier*—now must be located according to 
definite oracles and aigns. The two highest of this sort of in¬ 
carnations are tbe superiors of the now great Lomo-monasteries— 
the PoCala near T-hato, the Cryal ba, later in acotedance with the 
title given him by the Moo^ IQum after the re'establisbment 
of die Lamaistic church in Mongolia in die sixteenth century 


* cbe BnO, <d Egrptiao ortboloor, capable of faKamation u 
a bull or a oafi with die hoed of a pA 
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called die DaUd-LomOt and die superiors of the monastery usually 
called the Teeshoo loombo, Pan-o'en riii-po*ce, at times 
called by his monastery the Ta^chi Lofna, the first as aji ineama> 
tioQ of the bodhisattva Padmapani, also Buddha himself, the 
last the incarnation of Aimthaba. 

According to the theory, the discipline lay more in the bands 
of the DalaULama than in those of die Taschi*Lama. Correa 
spooding to the specific rignificance of Amitbaba as an object 
of ardent mystical meditation, the Taschi Lama bad more sig* 
niflcance for the exemplary conduct of the religious life. However, 
political significance of the Dalai-Lama is considerably greater 
than that of the Taschi'Lama of whom it is said diat after the 
downfall of the first he will re establish the religion. 

The incarnation of the Dalai Lama is taken into die monaetery 
where for seven years he is trained as a monk and educated is 
rig^d asceticism till he comes of age. Against the divine office of 
die Dalai Lama, and other incarnated possessors of high Lama- 
isric charisma, the Chinese reginie imposed the necessary politi¬ 
cal guarantees establishing: (1) an upper limit on (the strktiy 
incomparable) competing iocemations, particularly of DaUi 
Lama and Taschi-Lama; (2) residence duty of a niimber of the 
highest Lome (sow only one remains) io Peking (3) with (be 
incamatiOD and usual lueratic monastery of the Dalai Lama, the 
conduct of the worldly administration through a tna;oT-do7no 
whom dsey set up; (4) the duty of certain higher incarsations 
to appear in the court in PekiDg and to leceive the exequatur 
from there.*® 

The new conversion and Lamaistic organization of the moo- 
gols took place in the sixteenth century and more incaiDaticns 
of great holy men appeared as representatives of the Dalai- 
Lama. The most important of them was Maidari Hutuktu, in 
Urga. Despite the great difficulty of d)e Mongols in supervision, 
after the downfall of Dsungaren the practice was retained by 
the Chinese. But the Chinese regime prescribed that the in¬ 
carnations of this hierard^y could take place and be sought only 
in Tibet, not in Mongolia itself. The final distribution of rank 
classes of Lamas, corresponding to the rank classes of Moogolian 
nobles likewise occurred with the new conversion of tiie Mongol 
Khans. 

The recruitment of Lamaistic monasteries,*® which normally 
bad between 200 and 1,500 Lamas^the larger even more—fol- 
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lovi^ed LQ Urge measure (as is also usual m many Buddhistic 
monasteries in Cbioa) throu^ gifts of cbildreD, in part, as well 
through their purchases by Ac cloister. In Tibet the fixed limits 
of subsistence possibilities CTeeted a permanent demand for 
monastic service.^ Due to tlK high power podtioii of Lamaistic 
monasteries, the mflnT cpf properti^ strata is not inconsiderable 
and monks of this type often bring hereditary private means 
with them. If is seU'evideot, but apparently in Lomoistic mon* 
asteries developed to an exceptional degree, that a strong plut^ 
cratic organimtioo of Lo$ruu exists.** Monks widiout means work 
for propertied monks and serve them, practice crafts such as 
baskeSmaking and others similar, gad>er horse manure for dung* 
ing, and enter business.** Chastity as a duty was demanded only 
by the orthodox ‘Tellow Gbnrch,* which pennitted &e enjoy* 
ment of meat and alcohol Instruction was ^o customarily given 
in small monastoies and indeed to four faculties; ( 1 ) the thetv 
logical faculty, the most important, because at the same tune 
that it provided leadership of the monastery** it imparted con* 
secratlon; (2) the medical faculty (empirical herbalism for ^e 
monastic hoose pbyadaa); (3) Taing JCo (ritual), the ancient 
classical here in essentials reduced to inculcation of 

knowledge of the rules for the death mass;** (4) Tsu pa (mys¬ 
ticism), schooling in tenlra*a5ceticism for sbamarustic purposes.** 
Corresponding to the character of ail Indian relations in the 
instruction, a considerable role was played and is still today 
played by the pure debate (as a znondJy test).** 

Consecration brought the student (dapa) from novitiate 
(getsul) to Gchng (full monk) and thrw^ further steps (five 
in all) to Khan po, which m the andent literaiy hierarchy was 
the highest step of the lower clergy and as monastic superior 
of the discipline (with power ovo life and death). The ranks 
of the hightf clergy begEDofag with Kbubdgan (from there to 
Hutuktus, finally Daiai fame and Pen e’en) were sot to be 
achieved through conseention but only through rebirth. The 
monks fought with Ivavery against tiie beliefs of Islam and were, 
and perhaps also today, are ansed, in contrast to the laity. 
Cenerally far more extensively than in toy of tiie other Bud¬ 
dhistic monasteries, the time of the Lama was taken up by 
communal cult practices. 

A survey of Ae Lamaistic pantheon is of no special value in 
this cODtert.*^ It is a modification of the Mahayana pantheon 
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with ertensive enrichment by non-Buddhistic, Vedlc, Hinduislic 
(particularly Shivaist), aod local Tibetan gods and demons. The 
Lamaistic pantheon also contains ancient Indian folk female 
(Sakd) goddesses as (latter briefly to be discussed) magical 
iantrism had formed them. Also here the Buddha was supplied 
with a divine spouse, in the manner in which, in later Hinduism, 
a spouse Is to be found beside Vishnu. The intellectualized 
monastic character of all Buddhistic religiosity had also here 
tempered the orgiastic-ecstasy, namely, sexuaUorigastic elements 
of tonirism, as we have already seen in Hinduism and will have 
occasion to see further. However, practical religion, above all, 
lay religion, was pure hagiolatiy, above all, deification of the 
Lama$ themselves;^ magical therapeutics and divination oc* 
curred without the ethical rationalization of the conduct of the 
laity. Beside their holy occupations and tribute to the monastery, 
the laity came into consideration only as pilgrims and dispensers 
of alms. 

The holy seeking of the Lama himself took a Buddhist aod 
also Hinduist direction insofar as also here the highest holy way 
was achieved by methodologically regulated meditation. In 
practice it became almost pure ritualism, especially nmMam and 
tnanirism, and the mechanization of the cult of prayer-formula 
through prayer mills and prayer sticks, for tire cause of whi^ 
rose wreadis and similar means were first in Lamaism developed 
to their full consequences. 

The former degree of ethical monastic disciple was essentially 
dependent on the order of political relations and is most nar¬ 
row.^ As shown by the mountain monastery Potala near Lhasa, 
today fallen into decay, the cultivation of science itself in mon¬ 
asteries of second ran^ was extensive. The development of an 
ever more inclusive religious literature, like the ever increasihg 
storing up of first rank works of art in Che pasture and desert 
territory, some 5000 meters above sea level with a frozen earth 
eight months of the year aod with a pure nomadic people is 
under the circumstances so significant an achievement that it 
only could have been achieved under the hierarchic, rigidly 
organized Lamaistic monastic Buddhism with its boundless 
power over the laity. The ancient Chinese sacred military or¬ 
ganization on the one hand, the Lamaistic monastic ascetic- 
organization with its tribute*paying and dispensing subjects on 
the other, here achieved culture on territory, which from the 
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standpoint of capitatlirtic TeDtabOity was partially eztemive 
eternal pasture, partly sinply desert, A aref o x e not die sort of 
place to support great coisbttclioti and artistic production; with 
the downfall of that organization presumably it will once agAin 
silt over widi the shifting sands of fate. 


CHAPTSS IZ 

THE ORTHODOX RESTORATION IN INDU 


■sf J. Ceneral Character 

V V 2 TURN back once more to India proper.^ There Bud¬ 
dhism in all its forms in the course of the first miUenium of our 
era was pressed back step by step and finally was almost com¬ 
pletely ertenninated. In South India it gave way to Jainism. 
This may, as earlier indicated, be correlated with the superior 
community organization of this confession. However, Jainism, 

too, shriveled within the area of its di^sion, finally being re¬ 
duced to the cities of West India where it sM lives on tod^. 

The field was won by Hinduism with the Brahmans on the 

top. It almost appears that die restoration of Hinduism pro¬ 
ceeded from Easchmir, the classical land of the magical science 
of the Atharva-Veda, as of Mahayan teaching. In the land of 
its origin the course of the renaissance is indicated already by 
Sanskrit speech—which, of course, did in no way simply develop 
parallel to the renaissance of Brahmanhood. In reality, Brah- 
manhood, as we saw, never disappeared.^ 

The Brahmans were only rarely displaced by the beterodoz 
salvation confessions. This had purely external bases. The Jain 
tifthankara and the Buddhistic ^nU performed no sort of rites. 
The laity, however, demanded a cult, as well as definite repre- 
sentativea of such. In general that could be accomplished, where 
the need was present, only by monks, who gave up their medita¬ 
tion and teadiing or by trained Brahmans, who submitted to 
the helerodoz soieriobgy, and who, hcwever, supervised the 
rites for the laity and appropriated die temple prebends for 
themselves. Brahmans dier^ore usually served as temple priests 
for die Jains, as we saw, and also in many Buddhistic con> 
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muDities Bnhxnaiij were foosd perfoiming tius fuDctioQ. Tbe 
ca$te order iurtbenacre bad indeed tooseoed its bold, and Urge 
sections of its present temtory were only won since tbe restore* 
tion. 

However, tbe caste order ciever really disappeared in its 
ancient Korth Indian dominion terrrtary, Buddhism, particularly, 
ignored it, but did not attadt it There was no epoch discernible 
in Indian literary or moniunental sources in which it was not 
presupposed in practical concerns. HcFwever when die power 
of the guilds in the cities began to prepwderate, particularly 
under Buddhistic influence, a genuine *Velfare state* ideal begin 
to devebp. The onditioDS wbidr belong to the earlier men¬ 
tioned description in fht Vellala-Cbaiita, of die con^ct be* 
tween King VeHala Sena and a Bengal trader of tbe king from 
whom a wax loan was requested, belong also to the general 
beterodor ooneeption that tiie dharmo of die king lies not in 
conducting war but xn co n c ern for die welfare of the subjects.* 
This shy be ginning of the coocept of a oty-bourgeoisie, boking 
away from tbe caste organiratioQ, corresponds to g imilar shy 
beginnings of teaching about the prirmtive status condition, 
which leads to die quite na-Hinduistic diougbt of an original 
equality and padfistic gdden age of men. 

Tbe growing princHy power sou^t at the same time to fetter 
the Buddhistic plebeian hierocracy—that had developed, as we 
saw, in Ceylon and Burma and also in North Indian States^nd 
to free fliemselvee from tbe plutocracy of tbe bourgeoisie of the 
cities. They (the princes) revived tbe ties widi the Brahmanical 
intellectual strata and tbe caste orgaiuzatios over and against 
the ancient Buddhistic monkdom and die guilds, and completed 
tbe partial receipt first of Mahayanaism, then later of pure, 
ritual, orthodox Brahmanhood. As tbe inscriptural sources indi¬ 
cate throughout, the power of the kings was decisive for the 
restoration of the new orthodoxy.* Through external and internal 
reorganization die Brahmanbai bisocracy completed 
process, which appears in dassical fonn e^edally in Bengal, 
under tbe Sena Dynasty. 

The Brahmans, inde^, as we have seen, never disappeared. 
However, so far as they had not assumed Buddhistic monastic 
rules they had been depr&sod into die subaltern sttuation of 
ritualistic t empl e priests. In general, from the time of Asboka 
(around the fourth century) antil about 300 years after Christ, 
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it wa^ only rarely that an InabhjtJon in the inscriptioTia waa 
favorable to Brahmans. The intention of ^ Biahmans, as a 
noble secular pries&ood, became more U)an anytiung else to 
free themselves from their situation as subordinates to the con* 
gregation of monks, which also occurred in Mahayaoism the 
mote it developed contrary to the Brahmanical tradition. From 
the standpoint of the Brahmans, it was a sbaoge body in the 
social system of Hinduism. 

The restorabon took place with the decay of the heterodox 
intellectual soteriologids, on the one side, in die stereotypicg of 
caste ritualism, namely, in the form in which it appears in the 
law books of the first century of our time calculations. On the 
other side, the restoration occurred in the propagation of the 
ancient classical Hindu sects dating to die epoch of prior great 
kingdoms. And indeed it took place throu^ the same means to 
which the heterodox communities owed their success: an or* 
gaoized professional monkdom,^ 

It is to these sects that we now turn. Even their rise signifies 
a turning away from the soteriological interests of the ancient 
intellectual strata which receded in Kschatriya times, and the 
fostering of that religion, which was adequate to the plebeian, 
aliterary strata which Brahmanhood had to reckon with only as 
clients. The Ttajputs” were indeed different from the ancient 
Kschatriya, their namesake. 

Literarily the Brahmanical restoration manifested itself in the 
final editions of the epics. In practice, however, it appeared as 
a mission, in the rise of Purana literature. The final editiops of 
the epics are the products of eminent Brahman editors. Quite 
d)e contrary is the case for Puranas. It was no longer the apcient, 
scholarly, pre*enunent Brahman families who composed this 
species; ancient bardic poets, it appears,^ left the material. It 
was procured by temple priests and wandering monks (concern* 
ing whom more follows) eclectically organized, and contained 
the holy teaching of the particular sects; tiie epics, however, 
above all, the Mahabharatha, were still a kind of interconfes* 
sional, ethical paradigm. And as such it vs^ recognized by all 
great sects. 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the particular sect gods and 
the specific holy objects of sect religion, one already finds in the 
epics the types of officially accepted conjuring and animist prac* 
tice greatly developed. Sympathetic and symbolic conjuring 
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which approscbes fetislasm, spirits of holy rivers (particvilarly 
the Ganges), poodst &nd mountains, the quite esceptioaally 
devebped word lortnolae and finger-pointmg magic and after 
the introduction of writiag into the tradition, writing magic as 
well—these all appear. All Aese elements stand beside Ae wor¬ 
ship of andest Vedic gods and the increase of Averse Avinities 
and spiritually conceived abstractims.^ The worship of Ae 
ancestors priests and of the cow stood beside one anoAer, as 
Hopkins made evident It continues into present-day folklore. 

Smce the development of the great kingdoms there has ap¬ 
peared the characteristic patriarchal development that patri¬ 
monial buxeaucracy demands of its subfeets. In the latest sections 
of the epics the king is already a land eaiAly god to his 
people despite the unsurpassed rise m power of the Brahmans. 
This Brahman power was somewhat Afferent throughout and 
essentially greater than m Ae andent Brahmanical writings. 
The patriarchal place of Ae elders, aftei the deaA of Ae oldest 
son, was strongly asserted Doubtless Arough Ais teaching 
above all did the new Brahmanism recommend itself as a 
buttress to kingly power. For Buddhism in spite of all its de¬ 
velopments was less patriarchally oriented throughout Thus 
patriarchal power, m spite of its failure to follow a course similar 
to Ae Chinese, was finally responsible for Ae Avisioo of highest 
power—boA aspects of whj^ remamed orAodoz—and, above 
all, for the powerful positfon of ascetics and gurus, concerning 
whom there is more to be said. 

The holy values were abft enriched. In adAtioa to Ae hero's 
heaven of Indra and Ae high universal heaven of Brahma, final 
absorption in Ae unity of Brahma is found in Ae pic as well 
as the aaejent folk belief that Ae souls of good men will be 
transformed into stars. Also a varied combioatiem of Hinduistic 
elements now was offered by Ae seeb. They are partially con¬ 
tained in Ae later eAtions to the MahabharaAa, in whiA Ae 
Brahmans apparently tried to achieve a kind of eqmpoise and 
adjustment to Ae sects; Aey are contained particularly in Ae 
Puranas, ithich were pure sect cate^iisms. 

Like Ae teamed rewritten sections of Ae epics, whicb m th efr 
latest eAtions are already developing into Ais genre of litera¬ 
ture, so are Ae Puranas, above all, Ae Bhagavata Purana even 
now an object of recitation fer tbe bread ttindu public. What 
Aen were Ae new etemeots of cooteat? There are two new 
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personal gods—in themselves ancient but at last within the 
o ffi c i al intellectual culture for the first time grown to in£uence— 
Vishnu and Shiva.® There are some new holy values. Finally, the 
construction of the hierarchical organization of the sect de> 
velopment of medieval and contemporary Hinduism has made 
its appearance. We turn now to the holy values. 

The ancient, cultivated, intellectual soteriology, as we saw, 
ignored and banned all orgUstioecstatic and etnotional elements 
together with the correlated magical practices belonging to 
original folk belief. Below the level of those seeking Brahmanioal 
gnosis there was a scorned substratum of disreputable magi- 
dans preoccupied with the problem of folk religiosity. How¬ 
ever, in the interests of their power position, the Brahmans 
could not completely ignore the ioBuence of this magic and die 
need for rationalizing it, as, indeed, had been accomplished 
already in the Atharava Veda with its concessions to unclassical 
magicians. In tmira magic folk ecstasy made its entrance Into 
Brahmanical literature, and the tonira-writiegs* were viewed 
by many as the "flf& Veda.’' While in India, as in the Occident, 
the systematic rationalization o£ magical art, namely, al<hemy 
and nerve physiology for ecstatic purpose, formed the anticipa¬ 
tions of rational empirical science, we cannot here puitue the 
consequences further. 

Tnntro>mag^c was originaUy a form of orgiastic-ecstasy called 
forth tiirough common indulgence of the five nukora {in later 
terminology was known as & "holy circle" {puruabhishaka)^ 
the five things beginning witii the letter ”M*: madia, alcohol; 
mamsa, meat; Tnatsya. fish; maHhurOy serual intercourse; mudra, 
holy finger gestures (presumably onginally pantomines). The 
most important was alcohol bound up with sexual orgies,*® and 
next, the bloody sacrifice beside the concluding meal. The goal 
of orgy was doubtless ecstatic seli^deification for jxiagicai pur¬ 
poses. He who has attained possession of god, Bhairavo or VtfC, 
has magical power. He was united widi the feminine creative 
power of saiii, which later appears under the names lahchmi, 
Durga. Devi, KaU SanOy etc., represented by a naked woman 
eating meats and wine {BhakaiA or Naytka). 

In some of its forms this cult certainly ancient As every¬ 
where, here also tiie orgy as a form of holy seeking of the lower 
strata, especially also the Dravids, remained for a long time, 
partioularly in South India where the Brahmanical caste order 
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only developed l&te. The Jagannnth-festiva] in Pen was an 
occasion, until the very thre^ld of the present when all castes 
still ate together. Lower castes, e.g., the Fanyans and &e some¬ 
what higher Vellalar in South India, had spe<^ rights io famous 
temples of the aodent, or^astically-bODOred deities. Numerous 
residues are retained from (he time when die upper castes also 
honored th^e deities. Even d)e veiy energetic moral policy of 
the firidsh was only able with difficulty to control the sexual 
orgies and at least suppress ffieir public manifestation. 

The symbol of ti>e aadent fertility^spirit with ^^lich the sejnial 
orgies were homeopathically tied was here as eveiywhere else 
in the world d>e pbaDus (Imgem, actual^ tike combination of 
male and female genital parts). In all India it is lacking in al¬ 
most no village. T^ Vedu de^e die cult as an evil custom of 
the underpri>^eged. We are here not interested in this orgiasti- 
cism in itself.^^ M<ve important for us is only lb indubitably 
ancient and unbroben existence; widtout exception all important 
Hindu secb in dieir psychological peculiarity represent an often 
extensive sublimation of the universally diffused, orgiastic holy 
seeking by Brahmanical or non-Brahmanical mystagogues. In 
South India the process of diis blending can stdl be seen in ib 
residues because it is only incomplet^y achieved. Some of the 
lower castes of immigrant lings’ craftsmen resist the regimenta¬ 
tion by the Brahmans and, thus, there is a sdiism of Valan>gai 
(Dakshinacharas) ap^ Idan-^ (Vemochoros)wastes of the 
“right* and Teft” hand. The latter retain their own priesb and 
their ancient orgiasticasza; dw first adjust themselves to the Brah- 
xnanical order.^ The ctilt of those held to be validly ordiodox 
castes of die *rigbt hand* have concealed orgiasticism and 
especially, also, the bloody sacrifice. In place of this rice is 
mnployed. 

In the course of amalgamation die ancient feminine fertility 
spirib were first elevated to die status of wives of the Brah* 
masical gods. A particular godly-form iUastratiag diis process is 
the ancient V«& fertility god,“ Shiva (the Vedie Rudra). 
Ranged beside him was Vishnu as sun ai:^ fertility god. The 
feminine fertility demons came to be ordered beside one of the 
three orthodox gods or, better, suborcUnate to them. So. for ex¬ 
ample, Lakscbni was located beside Vishnu, Farvati to Shiva, 
Sarasvati (as paCrooess of lovely music and writing) to Brahma. 
Other goddesses followed. The ancient legends, which in many 
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ways suggest Hellenic myths, prove that apotropaic or, in re- 
vene, homeopathic orgiastic rituals were received. Many gods 
and» above alb goddesses not even represented in ancient litera¬ 
ture now appear as "orthodox.” This process appears throu^out 
India and the Puianas are its literary expression. Thoroughly 
eclectic philosophically, they attempt to gird up and extend &e 
sect doctrines cosmologically. 

The driving motive of the Brahmans in this recepUco and 
accommodation process was in part quite grossly material. They 
wished to protect the many prebends and incidental fees which 
were available if one accepted the service of these ineradicable 
folk deities. As well, there was the force of competition against 
the powerful salvation confessions of Jainism and Buddhism 
which had managed to get into the saddle only through adapta¬ 
tion to die folk tradition. The formal mediod of the reception 
was as follows: the folk demon or god was identified directly 
with a Hinduist or—if an animal cult was Involved—as an in¬ 
carnation of such. !n this respect essentially the fertility gods, 
Shiva and Vishnu, came into consideration. These were deities, 
who, indeed, themselves had orgiastic elements id their cult past. 
The cults, however, were if possible tempered in interpretation 
by orthodox vegetarianism, and alcohol and sexual abstinence. 
We will not develop the details of the accommodation process 
which Brahmanhood underwent with folk religion, nor the 
svidely diffused cult of snake and sun spirits,'* Here we will 
consider only the more important phencmeoa. 

The decisive form of tiie unclassical but ordiodox Brahmanical 
reception of worship of feminine fertility goddesses is illustrated 
by the customarily designated "Sakta" sect. Important parts of 
ttmiristic, magical-esoteric literature, whose significance for 
Buddhism we have already examined, formed its literary ex¬ 
pression. The leligious-philcsophical connecting point for those 
Brahmans who sought to rationalize tonfrism and thereby serve 
the popular Sakti-goddesses was sought in tiie teaching of 
Saml^ya-philosophy of the prahUi and in tiie Vedanta concern¬ 
ing maua, which they conceived monistically as tiie orl^al 
materiaf, or dualistically as the feminine principle is opposition 
to masculinity, represented through Brahma as world creator. 

This reli^ous philosophy is throu^cut of such secondary 
character £at we can completely ignore it although it could 
have functioned in the creation of exact science. The inteQectual 
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spiritualiz&tion of th« orgy W9S devdoped into meditative wor- 
ihip of the holy circle (instead of the feanoiiie sexual organs). 
The urban Sa}ia-cu]t also developed into the adoration of the 
naked woman as representative of die goddess cult act Bound 
up with the alcoholic and orgy of the folk cult was often 

the specifically Sakta-cut fonn of blood sacrifice, the puf^ 
origbally, and until the threshold of the present, a human sac- 
rifi^ and a meat orgy. Soch cults negative to the rationalization 
of conduct are also fbond, namely, in east Nordi India (Bihar 
and Bengal), to be bound up with the middle classes. Such was 
die Kayasth (scribe) caste which for a long time was pre¬ 
dominantly tOTiiriStic- The distinguished strata of Brahmanhood 
always remained remote hom this accommodation, although 
they too had to seek a relation to folk colts. There were found 
diff^Dt stages of cryptixrotio sublimation along the way to 
ascetic reverb of sexual orgiasticifln. 

2. Stootsm and the T.in gam Cuk 

THE Brahmans succeeded m coneealhag Ihe alcholic and sexual- 
orgiastic character of dse adoration of the phallus (Itngom or 
linge) and transformed it into a pure ritualistic temple colt 
which-^ already obsAved—was Hi ffnoad throughout the whole 
of India.^* This cult recognized as ordiodox comroands the in¬ 
terest of the masses throu^ its very cheapness which is not to 
be underestimated. Water and flcmers serve for the normal 
ceremonies. 

Brahmanical theory tborongbly identified the spirit which the 
Linga possessed as a fetish or—according to sublhnated concep¬ 
tions—the symbol of this, with Shiva. PAhaps already in the 
Mahabharata the reception had been completed. In charMteristic 
opposition to the ancient sexual orgiastidsm, the god was happy 
when the Itngam remained chaste.'* The tantra literatore con¬ 
sists almost ccnnpletely, conesponding to its orgiastic origin, of 
dialogues between Smva and his bride. Through compromises 
with both teadA i des Shiva became the particular '‘orthodox* 
god of medieval Brahmanhood. In fhjt very general sense Shiva¬ 
ism also encompassed great oppositions for it was in no way 
unified. 

The Brahman and Mimamsa teacher Euinarila Bbatta, named 
Bhattacharya, in the seventh century of our calculations is 
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the first great polemicist agaizut the Buddhistic heterodo^ty. The 
first established exteosis^ aad lasting workable soludoo, how¬ 
ever, the renaissance of Brahmaohood in the sense of a joining 
of the ancient philosophical tradition of inCellectuaJ sotenology 
with the propaganda needs, took place under an (apparently) 
Malabar Bra^an half-breed and learned commentator on classi¬ 
cal Vedanta-writings of Sankara, named Sankarachrya^^ in the 
eighth or ninth centuries, He presumably died at the young age 
of thirty-two years (in truth, thirty-two years after die beginning 
of his reformation). He appears to be the first to have sys¬ 
tematically developed the particularly incongruous Vedanta doc¬ 
trine that Brabma-Fara-Brahma was—the personally highest, and 
at bottom single, Cod. 

All other divine beings were appearance-forms of Brahma. Of 
course, Chough he was himself regent of the world he was not 
its final basis. In the Hindu system this must unavoidably remain 
super-personable and inscrutable. In the Hinduistic hk^oletry 
Sankara stands at the peak. All orthodox Shivaistic sects consider 
him leader and many conceive him as an incarnation of Shiva. 

In the most eminent Brahman school of India;, the 
(from smHti, traditioo). especially in the South wl^ the famous 
monastic school in Shringerie, in the Nordi primarily with the 
monastic school in Sankeshwar, Sankara is made central to doc¬ 
trine and the schools adhere rigidly to his teaching. Since his 
work each new Brahxnanical reform movement has had to ac¬ 
knowledge a personal god as world regent and die syncretistic 
ordiodoxy has then formed Brahma with both folk gods Shiva 
and Vishnu into the classically Hindu trinity. 

Corresponding to his origin as a construction of the philo¬ 
sophic schools Brahma hims^ remained, of course, an essentially 
dieoretical figure and in the nature of die case subordinated to 
both other deities. Cult was organized around hi«T» only in a few 
temples for distinguished Brahmans. In general, he receded in 
importance before Shiva and Vishnu, who in orthodox syncretism 
were viewed as his phenomenal appearance fonns. Actual sect 
relations inevitably considered either Shiva or Vishnu to be the 
highest and particularly in fact, the single God. The peculiar 
classical neo-Brahmasical sotericlogy devdops almost completely 
in the name of Shiva. More important, however, than Sankara- 
charya’s eclectic teaching was his pracdcel efficacy. In essentials, 
he proposed a monsistic reform in the grand style, widi the cod- 
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sdous inteotion of fighHng the heterodox Buddhistic and JaiS' 
irtic monastic orders. The monastic order, according to official 
tradition divided into ten schools^ which he called into being 
which ho headed as *Dandr the name taken from the pilgrim’s 
8ta£. According to strict observance only a family«Iess Brahman 
(without parents, wife, or duldreo) could be taken into the 
order. The mendicant monk of the Puranas was diSerent from 
the ancient classksi forest hermit (owiopfostho and asrama). 
It was his dharma m the of wandering not to stay more 
than one night in a village.** 'Arit * the ‘unexpected guest” is 
an old name for the wandering monk. The rules for ethical 
conduct were throughout bound up with die traditional pi^ 
scriptions of Brahmanical soteriology: 'self-control,* also con- 
trcUiog the word, body and soul in action and thought were 
basic. As in die case of Jesuits of the Occident, the new element 
was the spedfic intention of a mission and care for souls. For 
the purpose of these the prohibiticm of die receiving of money— 
indeed, quite according to the Buddhistic model—was sharpened, 
while at the same time, however, for each of the four great 
monasteries, which Sankara personally founded a 'novitiate” 
was established, Brahacharin order wh^ members did not beg 
on dieir own but only as "serving brothers*; they accompanied 
the Dandi and eventually were allowed to receive money—a 
form of circumventing t^ fmial prohibition of begging for 
money which also appeared in European begging orders. After 
twelve years as monks die Dotuii and Soni^iiri achieved die dig¬ 
nity of *Tara Hamsa* who were settled in the monastery with 
preponderantly literary obfigaticms and at ^riiose bead stood a 
superior called a 'Steams.* 

Through the ritual rece^ion in the order the monk experi¬ 
enced a rebirth and indeed as an earthly god. Only the deified 
full monk was origmally permitted to serve the Irity as guru. 
From former times the power of the mock over these was very 
significant, namely, diar of the monastic superiors. The superior 
of the monastery id Shringeri, die mightiest until the present, 
could through excommunication outlaw any Shivast from die 
community of believers in the whole of South India. Each monk 
and also each correct lay person who belonged to a sect bad his 
gum. The home of the guru was fm* die adherent, so to speak, 
a spiritual dwelling place. Only in terms of the seat of this gum 
and ttJy after the spirituaJ oi odier gums can the sect 
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adherence be indub^bl/ identiBed; among correct Sankarites 
also tbxou^ thdr ^tinha" (place o£ pilgriinage^omewhat like 
Mecca for tbe Islamitea-in this case &e seat of the cloister or 
the guru). This was also true for others, for example, tbe late 
sect adherents of Chaiiamitic. through Ae sripat (the seat of the 
''sri>* of the gum whom the individual worships). 

According to Sankara’s intention, ^e literarlly cultivated, 
wandering monk should destroy opponents ti^rou^ reli^ous 
speech; and, settled in the monastery, the guru should take over 
die spiritual needs of the believer. Nevertheless, both should 
remain in the hands of the spiritual leader of the school founded 
by Sankaradiarya. The e:^emal organization of the monastic 
and temple service was assisted by the native rulers of the time 
partly through Iringly institutions.** Often, however, these were 
$0 organized (hat tbe prince possessed formally free will and 
private institutioos were accoutered with definite compulsive 
rites which secured their external existence and their mcoopoly.^ 

Before our time calculations indication is found in tbe monu* 
mental sources for temples at least of die present practice in 
India as in China of foundation through subscription,’* and tbe 
creation of an entrusted committee (gosh^) which conducted 
the administration and mosdy supported itself. Spiritual leader¬ 
ship, mostly in the monasteries and at times in the temples, as 
well as economic activities lay in the hands of the superiors 
designated by the spirftual founder. In order to achieve the 
closure of the monkhood the Sankarachaiyas school appears to 
have placed greatest unportance on the cebbacy of ^ gurus. 
Three of the first ten schools held to be classic^ firmly held to 
the principle that the soul benefactor must remain sln^. How¬ 
ever, in general this is so longer the rule. The Sankaritirtic, 
ritually consecrated Crihasthas today are gurus of tbe laity as 
earlier were the monks of the cloister. New there is tbe practical 
difference—that they are no longer able to choose outside the 
order tbe purohita (house diaplains) or bring Brahmans in to 
serve as practidng priests. Vegetarianism and abstinence from 
alcohol dominates in correct sankaritic circles. Likewise Vedic 
(Sanslnit) education is pursued and tbe basic principle observed 
that only ‘‘twice-bom" castes can be received into the sect, only 
Brahmans into the order. This, of course, Is not strictly observed. 
The monks at present designated ''SanyasT are oft^ illiterate, 
serving members castes not "‘twioe'bora,” taking money, and 
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conducting an empirica! (in general not unworlable) thera¬ 
peutic which th^ propagate as a seoet teaching. 

Each Brahman of hi^er caste today has a ltngdm>fetish in the 
house. However, die Shivaistic revival was not by its own power 
able to interpenetrate tbe people with its orthodox boW teach¬ 
ing and achieve ft e elimination o( heterodoses. Kagendra Nadi 
Vasu” aoalyx^ tbe strata of religkss as they appeared in Ben¬ 
gal in the twelfth century and discovered d»t as well as the 
300 immigrant ortho^ Brahman faaailie, d^e Hznayaisa school 
dominated west of the Ganges, in general Mahayanism in the 
upper dxcles of tbe monks and laity, Yogaism and some Bud¬ 
dhistic and hagiolatrmis sects in the middle classes, pure Bud¬ 
dhistic ritualism and hagioUtry in tk^ lowest strata; tontrism, 
however, was diffused duou^ aB the classes. It was primarily 
the activities of a V»«£j namely, Vellala Sena, which brought the 
Brahmanical orthodoxy to dominance. 

Shivaism shared with late-Buddhism tbe peculiarity of draw¬ 
ing together npi>er inteDectual strata on de one hand, and 
the Icwer on tbe other. For as Buddhism, in addition to the 
salvation doctrine of tbe intellectuals, had received ianirim and 
montrism as the most usable ritualisms of the masses, so the 
Shiva cult alongside tbe ancient-classical Brahmanical tradition, 
which it received via de eptes, accepted tbe phaBic and apotro- 
paic ecstasy and From s o u rce s Shivaism developed 

a peculiar scholastic asceticism (chixrytf), which is mentioned) 
namely, in tiie Mahahttfaio, cocrespondiog to the ori^ of the 
Pasupata school, to a high degree takiog on an irrational char¬ 
acter, mind wandering aid otl^ paranoid states being held as 
the Ughest holy achievements which were thought to contain 
magical power^* for destruction <rf suffering. 

The chastity asceticism generally Imown frra the epics was 
transformed by Shivaism into a phenomenon within the 
sect as well as f<v the laity. In tbe middle of April each year all 
correct Shivaistic lay p^Steis of lower class are gathered togeder 
by their guru and engage to week-long holy practices of a num- 
of kinds. They are of no interest here except that they are 
of a tiioroughly—in opposition to Yoga contemplation—irrational 
type, often pure, nervous virtuosity perfeemances. The most 
frightful spirits and tbe fertility god we r e represented powerful 
magical virtuosos thirsting fer sacrifkaa] blood. Wid dese 
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things, gradually freed from its symbolic ongin, the phallic 
2tRg(t-fetish came to play a mafor culdc role for die masses. 

The eminent Smaita school considered Itself to be the t^re* 
tentative of the ancdent tradition because it retained in purest 
form die Vedaodc holy value of self-negatioQ through unification 
with the deity and the Vedantio holy path: contempladoc and 
gnosis. The andent Hindu teaching of the three gumu—satra, 
rajaa, tamss-^vtd on in the sect So did the impersonality of die 
divine spirit in die three forms—being, wisdom, boliness—llve. 
Widiin the maya world of cosmic illusioos, they could be mani¬ 
fested as a personal god and as an individual spirit which can 
be conscious (viraj). The wakeful spiritual state of the indi¬ 
vidual soul is the profundity of divinity^Sreamless removal of 
the highest type because the holy object is approadied. 

With this teaching, naturally, the popular Ungam cult had 
only slight relation. For the simple worshiper of the lingam, ia 
general it was not Shiva but the lingam-fetish, and in all cases 
the ancient masculine or more often feminine and stron^y ani' 
misde local deity which was familiar to him as the object of the 
cult. In this the andent Shiva cult and, namely, t^ andent 
Sakti cult, in a manner originally peculiar to his wife die goddess 
Durga, received the orgy and blood sacrifice as an unclassical 
form of folk cult. 

Sex and blood orgies were at times amalgamated in a sadistic 
manner. lodividual Sbivaistic holiness was detached from diis, 
for it was often of a strong ascetic character, requiring most vir¬ 
tuous chastity, Shiva himself appears in the literature as a ri^d 
ascetic. With the reception of customary holy seeing through 
(he Brahmans, precisely the most extreme forms of monastic 
asceticism were represented as Sbivaistic. Doubdess diis was 
because the andent prestige of charisma achieved through 
diastity was advanced as a means of competition against 
heterodoxies. 

A range of practices from extreme and pathological chastity 
to pathological orgies was apparent in popular Shivaism, in part 
of the native fertility form; also human sacrifice was not lacking 
until the most recent times,** Finally, common to all Shivaist 
religiosity in general was a certain coldness of temper in the 
feeUng-relatioD to God. Shiva was no god of love and mercy. 
His adoration took neither a ritualistic nor ascetic nor contempla- 
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tiv« form, except so fax ^ it retaised aa iagredieat of heterodox 
OTgiasdcism. Frecisety that quality of cool coutemplation had 
made this god acceptable to the Brabmanfcel intellectual soteri- 
ology. For Brahzzutmcal soteriology found theoretical difficulties 
only in the fact (hat Sbiva wv ^ectsely a personal Cod and 
equipped wiA (be attributes of such. For ffiis purpose San' 
bracbrya had provided the coooectiag link. 

The introduction of &t entire uaclagical lingam cult into 
classical ritual whkb knew nothing of it, was of course, difficult 
in practice. The greatest Shivaist festival on fbe 27th of Febru¬ 
ary is even now purely the worship of a decorated ^gam bathed 
in milk. The entire '‘sfUrit* of this colt was in tension wiA the 
tradition of intellectual soteriology as well as to that of classical 
Vedic ritual. In feet fee danger of a breach always remained, as 
the split between orgiastic and ascetic orientation as Shivaism 
today indicates. It restdted in a large number of controversies, 
above all, in fee boesy of Basava, the founder of fee Lingayat 
sect, which in fee general view is the most bigoted of all Hindu 
religious communities. Tbe founder, a Southwest Indian Shiva- 
istic Brahman (twelfth century) i^to conBict wife fee 

hierarchy because be held that fee ceremony of girding of fee 
holy cord, which ended wife sun worship, was heretical and he 
refused to believe it. He was at tbe time a coort Brahman and 
prime minister of a Eanaristic Sling. His adherents were and 
remained stroogest in Cananstic tenitMy but the views dffiused 
widely over Sonfeem Indi^ Tbe ^ Vedic ritual by Basava 
resulted in breaking loose fitun tbe Rahmans and splitting fee 
caste order.* 

The religious eqoali^ of aD men, also of women was preached. 
The rational anti-orgis«tic course of Shivaism was intensified. 
Fart of fee sect was *^uritankaT in sexual respects. Yet it ap* 
pears feat this was cot firmly held. They were aad are more 
strict in other ritual respects. They not mdy banned the eQ/oy- 
ment of meat but declined to take part in any type of meat* or 
cattle-trading or in the breeding Of cattle for war service. They 
not only r^ected tantra, but bdonged, at least in their begin¬ 
nings, to fee few sects which doubted samsora teaching. The 
holy objective of tbe intellectuals consisted of meditation on 
fee theory and symbols of fee supernatural potency of Shiva’s 
spirituali:^ Ungam, leading to complete indifference to the 
world and the highest achieved of grace (pmmda).* The cus' 
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tomary soteriology, however, was of a purely magical aod sacra- 
meotai type. The oanied the sewcomer through the steps 
toward full merobeiship, the eight (oshtavama) sacraments 
which alone gave the ri^t of fuU membership. Id doctrine it 
was strictly '‘monotheistic,recogniaing only Shiva and denying 
the BrahmaoicahHinduistic pantheon and the trinity of the 
highest gods. 

However, Shiva sva$ worshipped essentially in roagical'ritual' 
istic form. They carried the Ungam as an amulet {Jangama- 
hngam ). The loss of this object was held to be highly dangerous 
to one's luck. Beside the adoration of this amulet and the temple- 
phallus (the sthaoara Ungam that is to say, the firmly fixed, non¬ 
portable lingam), they recognized the devotion to the holy word 
and syllable (Om). Its priestiiood, die Jangama, were in part 
wandering and monastic ascetics, in part iMgem-tetopIe priests. 
The latter belonged at times to an “establishment” d Ungayat 
villages.” In general they served as gurus for die laity. Ob^- 
ence to dm gurus was sbong in the Liugayat, stronger than in 
any other Indian sect, namely, in ritual and ethics, including 
sexual ethics. In abstinence from alcohol the most rigid ob¬ 
servants were the Visesha Bbalcta. Besides the usual drinking of 
water used to wash die holy man's feet and similar ha^olatrous 
practices die idea appeared here that the divine picture of a 
guru symbolized his superiority. The same groups have also 
stricdy adhered to the ancient castelessness. 

In contrast to this, as mentioDed earlier, in general the 
Lingayat, in accordance with the general fate of the sects, was 
once again pressed back into the caste order by the power of 
the environment It did not escape again. First, there developed 
an aristocracy of the sibs of the ancient believer over and against 
die newer converts. Only to them were the eight sacraments 
fully available. Then status differentiation according to profes¬ 
sion occurred. Indeed, according to Lingayat ritud its occur¬ 
rence in different degrees was inconceivable. Finally, as we saw, 
the sect was organized simply according to the traditional 
castes.^ The Samayanya, the “usual” Lingayat sects (in opposi¬ 
tion to die piedsdc observants) easily accommodate Itsc^ in 
diese respects. All in all, the rationalistic course which expressed 
itself in the purism of die sect was not able to shatter the mas¬ 
sive hagiobtry and traditionalism of its predominantly peasant 
adherence. 
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3. and BhaktUPiety 

IN SPITE of all contrary ioJaences and nuances a significantly 
different type of religun (or group of reli^ons) of Hindu 
renaissance, diSerexit from dtat of genuine Shivaism, is indicated 
by Vishnuism. Orthodox Brahmanh^al Shivaism reduced the 
orgiastic ritualism of the &ngmn-cuU to chastity. It took over 
the ancient classical Vedanta soteriobgy and introduced a per¬ 
sonal WQrld'iegent into the system. In its inwardly highly hetero> 
geaeous fonn it won adherents, on the one hand, ^om dis¬ 
tinguished Brahmans as a new orthodoxy; oo the o&er band, 
among the masses of peasants it appeared as a village temple 
cult, la truth, of course, thou^ not recognized by the orthodoxy, 
blood, alcohol, and serual orgies remained the domain of the 
actual folk cult of Shiva. 

Vishnnism, on the other haikd, tempered orgiasticism through 
passionate devotion and, indeed, primarily in the form of the 
love of the redeemer. The bloody sacrifice of andent Shivaism 
and ^le radical virtuosity of chastity were strange to it Vishnu 
as an andent sun god, a vegetatico deity, was celebrated by a 
nonbloody cult, rather than widi (fertility) orgiasticLSin. 

Throughout the cocmectica, which always is close, of d>e sun 
cult with an incarnated redeemer assumed the fonn of the 
specific savior religiosity which India ^oduced and found tbere^ 
by, so it seems, its basis primarily m the middle class burgher 
strata of lodian society. Each mtensificatioD of fervor and of 
genre form finds its comparisons in those trends which in 
Italian plastic art one can <^)serve between the Pisanos, father 
and son, and which goes hand in ha pd with die expansion of 
mendicant monklaxtd. Further comparisms are natu^y to be 
found in the attitudioal aspects of rimilar phenomena in die 
Counter*ReformatioQ and in Pietism. 

In India it was primarily die Krishna cult which provided die 
basis from which this d^elopment could proceed. \Tshnuism 
was the religion of “Avatan.* It was the religion of die incama- 
tioQ of higb^ gods come down to earth. &ishna was not alone: 
ten, then twenty, then twenty-two, then even more deities were 
found. Bankmg beside Krishna appeared a second important 
and highly popular izKaination of Vislmu: Bama. Rama was 
perhaps a victorious historical ihe hero of the second great 
Indian epic, Ranuyana. 
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H€ w&s occasiooaUy r^preseated as the brother of iCrlshDa. 
He >vas even occasional!/ (in the Mahabarata) described as one 
of Krishna*! appearance forms and in three different figures, all 
held to be the incanuitions of the same hero, as benefactor and 
savior. In contrast to Krishna, who in all his acts is throughout 
uncfiiicaJ, Rama is fax more nioralisticaUy accoutered. The rela¬ 
tion to die ancient cult of the sun, Surya, was far more strongly 
retained in his cult than in that of Krishna. 

It appears that the vegetation festival and the nonbloody 
sacrifice, which was characteristic of Vishnuism, in opposition 
at least to the andant Shivaist meat orgy, stem from this cult. 
And, on the other hand, that sexual orgiastic ingredient which 
lived on in sublimated form in the Krishna-Vishnuisdo cults ap¬ 
pears in more raw form in the Bama-cult. Also the Ramayana 
provided occasion for philosophical speculatioo. Rama is thus 
an important universal benefactor, appealed to ritualistically 
through prayer-formulas, parfiy by the philosophically educated, 
partly, in reverse, by the quite uncultured masses. The peculiar 
piebstic redemption piety of an aliteraiy but wealthy middle 
dass, it appears, was from the beguining closely tis^ to the 
erotic or crypto-erotic adoration of Krishna. 

It was indicated how the *belief* in a personal inner relation 
of trust came to the foreground, e.g., in the Bhagavat-reli^on. 
Further development led to the concept of an all powerful per¬ 
sonal god, Vishnu, the andent Vedic sun and fertility god, with 
whom the ancient deity of the Bbagavat was identified, Krishna 
was held to be the most important iucamation of die mythical 
redeemer.* The main point, however, was that a new quality 
of piety already appears in late interpolations in the Mahabara- 
rata. Holy knowledge and gnosis, ritual and social fulfillment of 
duty, asceticism and Yoga-meditation are in no case the decisive 
means of holiness. This was obtained through bhaktiy the pas¬ 
sionate inward devotion to the redeemer and his grace. 

It is possible that this meditative piety was peculiar to a sect, 
the Bhaktas, who were different from the Bhagavats already in 
earlier times. In the last edition of Che epics it is bound up witii 
the doctrine of grace. The orgiastic, and indeed sexual-orgiastic 
origin of bhakH ecstasy, is clear beyond all doubt, for tiie sexual 
orgies of the Krishna worshipers persisted even after the Brah- 
manical sublimation to god-contemplating devotion, remaining 
until the present. The Mahaprasada eucbarist in which all castes 
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ate together at a sacrificial joeal was^uite gmilar to the earlier 
meotioDed Jagaoath tfgy of the South Indian tastes of the left 
hand—an apparent residue of ancient pre-Brahmaiscai rites, and 
was found in almost all hh(dcti>sects.** 

The very tangahU residues of sexual orgiasticistD among the 
Vishnuites are sdll to be accounted for. Especially for the 
Chaitanyas, a popular revival later to be described, die basis of 
bhakti was recognized to be the coarse sexual orgiasticism of the 
masses, accompanying cultivation of the earth, and thereby was 
itself of a sexualnirgiastic character. Above all, the psychological 
quality of bhakti itself subbed the c^u^ the prescribed steps 
should lead through three or four other states of feeling to an 
inner emotional relation to Ae redeemer.*^ This emotional rela* 
tion was interpreted as snmlar to that d the erotic experience 
of lovers. In place of the real sexual cegiastidsm appears also 
the cryptO'erotic enjoyment of fantasy. To this end the cruder 
ness of aocient erotic Erisfana mythology was increastogly turned 
in a crypto-erotic direction. 

The youthful adventures of tike hero who was, according to 
the legend, a shepherd (Coomda) with the sbepbadeas ( Gopis) 
stood from early times at d>e center of the Krishna myths and 
also, indeed, of Krishna mimes. The ^mmis Gitagovinda, £rst 
made available to the West in Ruckert’s translation, was a glow¬ 
ing, erode, poetic r e pr es entation of diese adventures. However, 
it is beyond all doubt that this was important also for the inner 
quality of the lato developed, Christian legends-the history of 
die Bethlehem youth, abo^ all—which represeoted a sublima¬ 
tion and enriclunent of the redeemer eroticism.*^ In the intel¬ 
lectual soteriology of the ancieat Bhagavata religion hhaJeti 
meant somewhat the same as piety, namely, Zinzesdorf Pietism, 
of the Witteuberger ortliodcxy in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century. In place of believing—trust—a feminine emo- 

tional relation to the redeemer made its appearance. 

In contrast to c^rtitudo sfffutis whidi this salvation ciroum- 
staace provided, all the other holy paths receded. The advaita 
salvation of the Vedantists, as weU as justification by 

work, are minimized while the *cool* wisdom of the Samkhya 
salvation did not even come into die consideration of the bhakti 
practitioners. All ritualistic or otha holy practices of Hindu 
piety only had value so far as they were addressed m the re¬ 
deeming god or savi<v. This had already been taught by tiie 
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Bbabavata religion. Such reLgious maoifestatioiu were im* 
portaat, fioally, only as technical devices subordinate to the 
single decisive holy drcurostance. 

In this interpretatioD anything, at bast so long as the right 
attitude is present may serve as a religious means. The theology 
of this rchgion of grace was subject to the same discussion as 
occurred in the Occident. The dieory of the grofio irresiatihilis 
the one who is saved like the cat which carries its young in its 
mouth stood over and against the other that of gratia ccopara- 
tka in which grace operates like the ape mo^r of whom the 
young hang about her neck.*’ Once again the *‘sacrifice of the 
inteUect” was demanded. The individual is required *not to 
doubt the commandments of the Vedas with human reason." 
‘Works’* are valuabb only if it—corresponding to the teaching 
^ the Bhagavatgita—diey are "disinterested” (niskomo). "Iii- 
terested“ (sakama) works cause karma, the “disinterested'' 
works lead to bhaktL^ 

According to the sublimated form of fehokW-theory,** the true 
bhakti adherent preserved himself in the love of g^ finally in 
the absence of unpure thoughts and drives, particularly anger, 
envy, desire. This inner purity gave certitude saltrtis. This con¬ 
sequence must have resulted where instead of the acute ecstatic 
unification with the Cod or the Bedeemer one sought a perma¬ 
nent holy condition. This occurred particularly in the intellectual 
strata.** Beside karma merge, the holy pa& of the ritualistic 
Brahmans, and iaana-tTtorga, die holy way of die contemplative 
Brahmans, and beside Yoga marga, the holy path of the (in¬ 
creasingly) aliterary ecstadcs appeared also bhakti-marga as an 
independent holy means. Meanwhile the most sublimated and 
ethically rationalized forms were opposed to one another which 
die bhakU-state essentially crudely included. For bhakii became 
a form of holiness which was diffused in all strata of Vishnuistic 
Hinduism—and partially also beyond tbese.*^ And of the non- 
ritualistic pure forms of holy seeking, it is even today, in gen¬ 
eral, the most broadly diffusra in India. This is true eves though 
by the classical Brahmanical tradition each of its forms is held 
only to be an unclassical holy path. 

As a form of emotional redemption religion it quite naturally 
became the primary form of holy seeking of the aliterary middle 
classes. Almost all Hindu reformers of Vishnuistic preference 
have in some way or other seized upon the crypto-erotic sub- 
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or, in reverse, dte pt^pdlerustioo of bhakti holy 
seeldiig and its combination witL andent Vedio ntoalism.'* In 
South India the professional teaAers oi bhakH, Ihe ahetr, dis* 
tinguisbed themselves from the teachers of disputation, the 
achorya. Natural^, from ^ latter derive ti)e le^t *^ietistic,’* 
emotionaH/'Oriented reformers. 

Farticolariy to them belong both cd the most significant 
Vishnuite sect founders on tiw basis of the Rama cult: Ramanuja 
(turelfth century) and Ramananda (fourteenth century). Both 
were Brahmans who led wandering lives as teacheit and who 
conducted the orgazuzation and instruction of mendicant monks, 
quite in the manner of Santa racbaryas, as a means of the mass 
propagation of tiidr holy teaching and tiie retention of ad¬ 
herents. 

Ramanuja is supposed to have left behfnd him seventy-four 
(or indeed eighty-nine) gurus as personal disdples and dii’ec- 
turei de Tdme. And it appears that tim stability of his organiza¬ 
tion essentially rested on the fact d»t it was a hereditary 
hierarchy. In addition to the dandis sonoyonne—names 

which forthwldi were used h>r dm Sbivaistic mendicant monks— 
there appeared the otdm^us as (most) of its Vishnuite com¬ 
petitors were described.^ 

The doctrine which Ramanuja constructed out of the Vedanta 
system of Saokam beld tint behind the personal God belonging 
finally to the moyo world is ^he mscrutahle, attribute-less Brah¬ 
man. Insofar as the world is no cosmic illusion but the limbs and 
appearance of the divine, the personal God (PafahroTnii) is a 
reality and world regent, not a part of the matfC world but sub¬ 
stantially different In fact be is as mud) different from the 
spiritual (chit) as from the nonapiritual (achd). Maya and 
impersonal divinity were beld to be products of "love-less” doc¬ 
trine. Accordingly, as a holy vaJne, immortality and not reception 
in the divine was promised. The influence sphere of die sect 
was therefore called "dualistic** (dwoHataidi) because it taught 
the substantial difference of Cod from the soul substance and 
thereby the impostibiUty of reception in God (the Vedantic 
niroono). 

Around die final section of the Bhagavadpta, philosophical 
speculation was much more developed by the mtellectual strata 
of the Raxnaistic Vishnu sect than by ffrisbnaists, tiiat is, tiie 
struggle raged mightily between tiie Vadagala adherents 
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of Oie gfirfwi cooperadtxi which characterized the Sanskrit-edu¬ 
cated monks), and the Tengala (the adherents of the gratia 
irraftibilis practiced by monks with Tamil as a holy speech). 
The last-named school inclined to strong indifference toward 
caste distinctions. According to the genuine teaching of Rama¬ 
nujas the achievement of true bhakti was connected with 
upoffona, the ancient classical meditation, also with Vedic educa¬ 
tion. Consequently, it was not immediately available to the 
Shudra. Bfu^i could be achieved only through piapatti, un¬ 
conditional devotion to God out of a feeling of complete help¬ 
lessness; therefore, holiness was available only through guidance 
of the Vedic-cultured guru, Thereby the lower strata who were 
drawn to it, in consequence of the lack of sentimental motives, 
were turned toward pure, prayer-formula ritualism combined 
with all sorts of animal cults (as the holy ape of the epics). 

The competitioD against tiie Shivalsb was at times, namely, 
under Ramanuja, very sharp and bitter witii counter-persecutions 
and expulsions, religious disputes, competing monastic estab- 
hshments or monastic reforms. The discipline of the Vishuuite 
gurus was partUlly anomalous and on the whole less ascetic 
than that of the Shis^ts. Vishnuism to a large extent applied 
the principle of hereditary charisma to each Hindu. Also from 
the be^nning Vishnuism established die gurus as a hereditary 
hierarchy. Personal guru power was particularly strong in gen¬ 
eral in the Vishnu sect. On the whole, it was more strongly 
developed than for the Shivaists. Zt corresponds to the diaracter 
of Vlshnuite religion, which, on the one band, demands adora¬ 
tion of authori^,^ on tiie other, the continual incitement to 
pietistic “revivals,” 

Hereditary guru power first appears in large measure in die 
sect of Ramanujas. Guru families were established who are 
even now to be found (in Conjeveram). Ramanuja’s reform 
consisted particularly in actions counter to die phallus (lingam) 
cult In place of these practices, which in his eyes were un- 
classical fetishism, he advanced forms of sublimated orgiastidsm, 
namely, the cult meal often practiced as the Arkan-discipline. 
Corresponding to the redemptory character of Hamaistic piety 
appeared, the calling on the benefactor by means of prayer 
formulae. Such is found among the Ramats, the sect of Rama- 
nandas, alongside other details which distinguish its observance 
&om ^at of Ramanujas. The “mtmfni,” the invocation formula 
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coELsUting of a few words or a meaiiiDgless syllable, occasioDalJy 
acquired an overwhelmiog significance as a result Krishna axrd 
the aiidenE residues oE sexual orgiasticism were conceived in 
terms of propitsousoess to Rama and elirtunated by this sect in 
its devotion In words. In general, the Rama cult is sexually pure. 
The feminine deity is the true goddess, in opposition to the 
Krishna cult with its orgiastic eroticism and preoccupation with 
Krishna's lovemakiDg. 

On the other hand, an important social innovation was to be 
found for the first time as a principle in the mission of Kama- 
nanda. This w&s the disruption oi the castes. Such disruptico 
did not concern everyday sodal organization and everyday 
ritual. In this, with some exceptioos, all sects accepted the caste 
restrictions without question. However, the question opened 
as to the possibility of lower castes achieving gum status. The 
ancient wandering and teaching philosophers, sophists, and holy 
wise man of the Eschatriya epoch, as we saw, were largely 
eminent lay persons- Very often they were old men who had 
for the first time taken up die life of the ascetic and wandering 
teacher, as others who had assumed it temporarily. The hetero* 
doxy, namely, Buddhism, had principally ignored the caste 
memberships of those whom it took into the order and had 
created die *^rofe5sional monk.*' The Brahmanical restoration 
took diese over, indeed, hut once again required for reception 
into the philosophic schools and monasteries Brahman caste 
membership as prerequisite to becoming a guru. The Shiva sect, 
at least oSciaUy, on the whole adhered to this. 

Ramananda. for the first time, expressly rejected this. Here, 
indeed, a role was played by the Islamic foreign domination 
which had in the meantime broken over India. It had, as earlier 
indicated, through destruction, conversion, or political displace* 
ment of die secular nobility left in the field, only the ancient 
native religious tradition indeed intensified it The spiritual 
power of the Brahmans was multiplied. However, the external 
means of power of the Brahmans decayed and the founders of 
the seeb sought more than ever to join forces with the masses. 

AB eminent founders of Hindu sects until Ramananda were 
Brahmans and, so far as is known, accepted only Brahmans as 
studenb and teachers. Ramananda broke with this principle. 
Among his immediate studenb were found—according to tradi* 
tion-aloDgside a Rajput, Pipa, and a Jat{ Dhuana, a weaver. 
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Kftbir; even a Chajnar (leather worker); Rai Das. Finally, and 
more important than diis, however, was a phenomenon not with* 
out consequences for the infQtraCioQ c£ mendicancy with non- 
Brahmanical elemeats. Hencefordi sects developed in all on the 
basis of status and professionally diverse allteraiy strata. That 
the Smarttas was in essentials a ptire BrahmaTi sect was bound 
up with its character as a "school.” The sect which sterns from 
Ramananda and bears his name (the Ramanandi), in ebar^ 
acterisbo reaction to die "decnocratic” tendencies of his re- 
fonn, later appears to have restricted admission to members 
of the aristocratic castes-tbe Brahmans and those classed as 
Kschatriyas. The esteemed Ramaistic mendicant strata^the 
Acbari—were even recruited exclusively from Brahmans. They 
are ritualistically pure. On the otiier band, d^e Rai Das Panthi 
sect founded by his student the Cbarma, Rai Das, bad, corre¬ 
sponding to its social situation, developed social, charitable 
acosmic love out of bhakti piet)^ out of opposition to the Brah¬ 
mans it had developed a deniaJ of priestly power and idolatry. 

Congruent to the social situation cl these despised professional 
castes is traditionalism and a conviction of the unchangeable 
nature of the order of the world. It is the basic attitude of many 
seots.*^ The Malulc Dasis developed the consequences of quiet¬ 
ism, while the Dadu Panthi, a RamaDandic sect of cotton- 
washers established in die seventeentii century, drew extremely 
deterministic consequences from the doctrines of the Bhagavad* 
gita. One should not intentionally seek either heaven or hell, 
for everything is pre-established and only the capacity for 
spiritual love of Rama is a guarantee of grace, freedom from 
illusion and pride, and the suppression of desire. In addition to 
the mendicant monks (otrokota), believers in strict possession- 
lessness, was a stratum which the Indians class as Rajas, soldiers 
(Naga), and a third, (Bhistu Dhari), whueb pursues bourgeois 
callings, This cult restricted Itself almost completely to formal 
invocation of Rama. Finally, the sect widely di^sed among the 
weaver castes—die Kabir Panthi, established by Ramananda's 
student Kabuwiame to deny Brahraanical authority and all 
Hindu deities and ritual. It was strongly pacifistic, suggesting 
the Quakers, It advocated ascetic techniques of holy seeking- 
displaying forbearance to all forms of life, avoiding lying, shun¬ 
ning ^ worldly lust Here, as in die Occident, tex& handwork, 
wid its relation to the household and opportunity for medi- 
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tation, appears to have demanded such almost completely 
nonritualistic religiosity. Cortespooding to Hindu tendencies, 
however, was the fact that it did not assume an active ascetic 
character, but led to tiie devout worship of the founder as a 
helper-imneed, and unconditioua] obedience toward the gums 
as a cardinal virtue. An “inner-worldly,' autonomous, life 
methodology of ooddeptal stamp was not possible here. 

A division of this sect was scornful of communal economic 
work, oatuially, above aU, of the specifically military. 

The mendicants and ascetics of the neo*Hiodu religions have 
also displayed that phenomenon fouud in Asia, particularly 
among the Japanese Buddhists, most ejrtensively, however, 
among Oie Islamic Dervishes—die monastic conflict of belief, a 
product of the sect competition and of the foreign dominions 
of Islam and then of die En^ish. A great number of Hindu sects 
develop the Naga type of outright weaponed propaganda of 
their ideas under the strict control of an ascetic guru or gosain. 
In caste affiliation they were rather "democratic,' however, some 
like d)e Nagas of the Dasu Panthi sect, were exclusively re¬ 
stricted to the "twice-born" castes, They have made the role of 
the English difficult, but also have fought each other in bloody 
feuds. So, for instance, in 1790 under Hindu dominion a battle 
occurred between the Shiva Nagas whom the Vairaghis had ex¬ 
cluded from tlie great market of Hardsvar^ the Shiva Nagas gave 
battle, leaving numerous dead on the field. As well, they have re- 
peatery attacked English troups. In part they developed into 
rchber bands, living by the contributions of die people, or into 
soldiers of fortune.^ The most significant example of this de¬ 
velopment of orders of propaganda fighters were the Sildis 
(“students," of the founder of the sect and his guru successors), 
which fox a time until the defeat of 1845, retained sovereignty 
over die Punjab, having established there a kind of pure warrior 
state. We shall not here pursue further this very interesting 
development 

Par more important for us is another kind of sect formation 
on die basis of Vishnuistic salvation religiosity, particularly that 
of Vallahba and some extending back to the student Chaitaoyas. 
All were renaissances of orgiastidsm against the single dominion 
of Brahmanical contemplation as a holy technique. Boti^ display 
in the turning away from Brahmani^ ritualism and world- 
fleeing contemplation not an active, inner-worldly asceticism 
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but an i nflflmin g of inational holy seekmg''^d this despite tbe 
introducboQ of a sup>er-worIdJy 

The sect founded at ^ beginning of the siKteecdi centujy 
by the Brahman Vallabha» the Vallabhacbari or Maharadscbd or 
Budxa Samperadaya, is still today, at least in point of gravity, 
a merchant and banker sect, primarily found in Northwest India, 
but disused over the entire land. It adheres to the Krishna cult 
and seeks the holy, in opposition to the intellectual tradition, 
not in asceticism or contemplatioD but in refined sublimated 
Krishna orgies, together with a ri^d ceremonialism. The founder 
taught that not abstinence, loneliness, dirt, soora of beauty, but 
the reverse was the proper direction to glory. The means for 
becoming worthy of the honor of Cod was enjoyment of the 
beauties of ti^e earth and achieving community with hiat (the 
pushui marga, doctrine of the holy dinner). 

Meanwhile, be intensified mistily the significance of the guru 
through die prescnpUon that only in the gun/s bouse were 
certain, most importwt ceremonies possible in valid form. An 
eight-fold daily visit was under certain circumstances necessary. 
He l^t his son Vittala Nath as leader, from whose sons the 
dynasty of gums developed in many branches. The most dis- 
tingui^d was die successor Coktila Naths, the Gokulastha 
Cosains. The temple Steri Nath Dwar in Ajmer is the central 
holy place of the sect to which each believer must make a 
pilgrimage once in his life (patently in imitatioa of the Mecca 
pllgrijnage). 

The power of the guru; over the laity is great A scandalous 
trial in Ld62 in Bombay brought to light the fact that occasion¬ 
ally the jus primae noctis WM practiced on the wives of the 
members and that holy conception, according to ancient orgiastic 
custom, is still realued among the community members in the 
present.** 

The meat and alcohol orgies were sublimated into chaste 
culinary dinners; and similar Ganges took place in sexual orgies. 
It is self-evident that the plutocracy-~the richest Hindulstic 
trader castes, above all, the Baniya—was able, in such terms, to 
find a taste for the service of Cod. An extraordinarily large 
□umber of them belonged to diis somewhat socially exclusive 
sect*’ It is strikingly evident here that ascetic religiosity abso¬ 
lutely does not, as is generally maintained, develop out of tiie 
imminent ''nature" of bourgeois capitalism and its professional 
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reppesentafives-H^uife the contrary. The Baniyaj, “the Jews of 
India,” represent indeed** the main contingent of these out¬ 
spoken, antiascetic, partly hedonistic, partially ceremo n ial culU. 
ifiie holy object and holy padi were graduated- Corresponding 
to the hhakii principle, grace, “portt," becomes the single prin¬ 
ciple- The attainment of pustihhakH is only possible through 
Inner-worldly, ritualistic righteousness of work (prowiJKi'pus- 
ahhokti) or lasting devotion in the service of God (Tnaryad^), 
which leads to “sa/uiyoy'' or the attainment of holy-bringing 
“wisdom” out of particular power (pust»-p.), or, finally, it can 
permit salvation through pure grace, giving passionate belief 
(tuddha-p.). Then one achieves paradise and the eternal bliss 
^ ^shna. This holy path is in no way ethically rational- 

Though the “spiril^ of ttiis cult coixespoads little to the Brah- 
manical tradition yet it has recruited relatively distinguished 
Brahmans like die Derschaschtb, out of interest in the generally 
fat prebends which the stations in the temples of die sect repre¬ 
sent The spiritual patriarchs proper of the community, the 
Gofains, were indeed permitted to many, corresponding to the 
general type, but were obligated to continuous inspection jour¬ 
neys in their dioceses. Since they were themselves mostly 
important business people, this ambulatory life was favorable to 
the development and extension of business relations. The estab¬ 
lished interlocal organization of this sect in general was of some 
importance for it served tlie immediate business operations of 
its members. Alongside the Parsis and the Jains, hut on quite 
other grounds from these, it (the sect) included the largest 
number of the important Hinduistic business people. 

The exclusion of the lower castes from the Vallabbachara sect, 
however, outside of the great expenditures which its pushui- 
marga required, gave this essentially moralistic sect, founded by 
Swami Narayand, the possibility of doing considerable damage 
in the lower and also in the middle strata. 

Exactly the opposite phases of Krishna-orgiasticUm to those 
of the VaUabhacharis were developed in Nordieast India in a 
number of sects which had their origin at about ttie beginning 
of the sixteenth century with the Brahman Gbaitanya, He was 
himself, apparendy, an epileptic and ecstatic. He taught the 
identity of Krishna with Parmaturu, the uncreated spirit of the 
world, which endlessly manifests itself in countless temporary 
appearances. His important new innovation was Sanlditan. die 
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great siogiDg procession whicL particularly in the great states 
was elevated to Brst raiik as a folk fe^val. Pantominic or 
dramatic dances appeared therewith. Vegetarianism and absti¬ 
nence from alcohol was retained at least among the upper stiata, 
to which the Kayasth (scribes) and the Satsudia (ritually pure 
industries} belonged in Orissa, for example^ however, also the 
ancient brewer caste were numbered (now mostiy menhants), 
representing a significant contingent 

The piiociple of hereditary gurvh^od was also retained by 
this reform sect It is die most popular, at least in North India, 
primarily in Bengal. In contrast to iantrism a peculiar esoteric 
was lacking and unlike the aristocratic intellectual strata it 
lacked all need for holy wisdom (no Sanskrit)). Each individual 
is able to practice the hhakti attitude without help. In mass 
religion crass sexual orgiasticism dominated. The adhereou re¬ 
cruited from the lower-caste Chaitanitic sect formed the numeri¬ 
cally most significant strata of Vishnuites (in Bengal ten to 
ele>^ million) and practiced jolutly the orgiastic invocation of 
Krishna (Hari, Hari, Krishna) and Ramas. At least for most of 
them, the sexual orgy was the primary means of self-deification, 
tije device by which they sought absolution. 

The Sahaya held that during tiie sexual orgy each man was 
Krishna, ea(m woman Radha (^ favorite). The Spasbta Dayaka 
had intersexual monasteries as places for sexual orgies. In a less 
sharpened form were found residues of the Krishna orgies in 
other things. In a number of cults, and indeed not only for 
Visbnuistic sects, rituals were celebrated which place Radha 
beside Krishna himself. They appear today as geoeral folk 
festivals. There is an account of the love li^ of Radha in the 
tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana-corresponding to tiie 
*'SoDg of Songs'* in the old Testament—as a symbol of reciprocal 
mystic love ^ the divine and central point of the human soul. 
These rituals are celebrated with song, dance, mimicry, confetti, 
and some orgiastic sexual freedom. 

The estimation of pure, inner-worldly behavior as a holy 
technique appears only by some small disappearing Vishnuite 
communities. This was at first perhaps the in the sect de¬ 
scribed by H. H. Wilson,*^ of Madhava, whose adherents were 
drawn from the Brahman (and ministers of king Vijayanagar). 
Madhava, abbot of Shringeri, founded the doctrine in the thir¬ 
teenth or fourteenth century. He was^® a Vishnuite, opponent of 
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the VedaDta and adherent of the undassiceJ Ramaistic dwoita 
(diulistic) doctrine. Naturally, for him dualism was not the 
opposititm between “good" and "evil'' or between and 

“creature “ rather it hy between temporary life and eternal 
being. It was not eternal being alone that, for the human striving 
at least, is real, but exactly the opposite, life. It is eternal and 
irreversible. An absoiption in fonnal eternal "being" in the sense 
of the Brahmanical doctrine, namely, Vedanta, holds nothing 
for roan. 

Thus all presuppositions of Brahmanical soteriology are cast 
aside. Within this life man has to create his own holiness. A 
self-delficatioD is unattainable, an attainment of unity with die 
godly impossible, for the eternal god is absolutely super* 
worldly and 8uper*huinao. Yoga and all the exercises of Intel* 
lectual soteriologies are meaningless; god dispenses his grace 
for correct behavior. With this die way was dear for an ethic 
of active, inner^worldly behavior in the sense of die Occident. 
Meanwhile, meditation as the highest holy path and “disin¬ 
terested* behavior were held alone to be ^e from sin. There 
remained only the general presuppositions of Hindu theodicy— 
sdtnMm and kanna. Beyond this there was also retained die 
absolute authority over believers of the knowledge of those 
soul helpers equipped with die holy (Vedic) wisdom. Indeed, 
the charisma of the qualified guru, as a personal quality of the 
qualified possessor, is in diis doctrine, devated to its highest 
point and treated as an alienable or purchasable property. 

The imconditional dependeoce on the guru was held to be 
indispensable for lay salvation; only from him, not from books, 
could one win knowledge. 

4. The Sects and the Gurus 

THE place of the guru with respect to the believers was, in 
general, most widely extended in the Hindu community since 
the Brahmanical restoration. The positiou of die guru was 
modeled after the original absolute authority of t^ distin¬ 
guished teacher of the Vedas (guru) over the scholar (brama- 
charin). At the time, however, this held only for conduct within 
the school. These ancient cultivated Vedic gurus, of whom the 
law books still speak, were employed as house chaplains by 
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kings and nobles and as tutors of their sons. They imparted die 
genteel cuiture of the Kscbatriya time. 

However, since die church reforms of neo-Brahmanism, they 
were interpenetrated by essentially plebeian, less literary mysta- 
gogues and soul helpers, aldiough it was precisely against this 
that Sankarachrya had directed his reforms. The creatioa of 
schooled and monasticaUy-organized wandering mendicants, and 
the universal extension of the guru-conception wore quite 
obviously—in addition to the connection with the court—thd 
means by which the Brahmans had been victorious. As the 
Counter-Reformation churches through the mounting intensity 
of their confessions and the establishment of orders asserted 
anew their spiritual dominion over the mosses, so these means 
brought in Hinduism by competition with the Jains and Bud¬ 
dhists. At least at first, the majority of mendicants and gurus 
were Brahmans. 2 q essentials it is also so today. 

The income, at times princely, which tbs gurus obtained from 
the mass sects must have le<i to the sharp resistance of the 
Brahmans to the usurpation of these positions. Not new doc¬ 
trines but the universality of the gum autiiorlty symbolized die 
restoration of Hinduism. Quite apart from the Krishna a&d 
Bama cult which it embodied, it was a ‘‘redeemer* religiosity 
in a special sense. It offered the masses the corporal living 
savior, die belper-in-need, confession, magical therapeutic, and, 
above all, an object of worship in the form of a digiuty-beaiing 
guru or gosein—be it through the designation of successors, be 
it hereditary. 

All sect founders were deified and their successors became 
and are objects of worship. The gumhood now constituted the 
typical role of the Brahman. As a gum the Brahman is a living 
god (fhnkur). No correct Shudra vrould fail to drink water in 
which a Brahman bad touched his toe or to eat the left-overs 
procured from bis table. The eating of the excrement of the 
gurus in the Cayatri-Kriya-Sacrament (presumably by the 
Satnami sect established by a Eschatiiya in North India) and 
still practiced for short periods, was only an extreme case. The 
leading guru is a territory is similar to a bishop of a Western 
church, visiting his diocese accompanied by his following. He 
had power to excommunicate individuals in the case ol the 
grosser sins, He bestowed absolution for penitence, placed a tax 
on the believers. In ah and every consideration the guru was 
the most decisive advisor and father-confessor authority. 
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$ect-believer had his gum who imparted religious in¬ 
struction to him, and who taught him the manira (prayer 
fonnulae). The gum took the believer into the sect with the 
drawing of the sect signs through branding or painting. The 
believer turned to his gttm for advice in all life siCuatioDS. In 
the Krishna sect cMdren were brought to ^ gum in the sixth 
or seventh year and a crown of roses placed on them. Con¬ 
firmation took place in the twelfth to the thirteenth year with 
corresponding (samupana) ceremony, for which the andent 
form of girdling with the holy belts (the somaoiirtisrta ceremony) 
supplied the rite. However, in terms of Its significance it repre¬ 
sented consecration of €ie particular body to Krishna. 

Economically, as we saw, the diocese of the gum also viewed 
as the personal property <rf the gum, was not only—as most— 
heredit^, hut also alienable, like the ‘‘iafniani’ of a craftsman. 
Religiously, among the masses the worship of the gurus replaced 
all other forms of redemption religion. The living savior or god 
among the believers displaced all transcendent objects of wor¬ 
ship. The practical measure of gum authority in the affairs of 
everyday life varied in the various sects, but quite understand¬ 
ably it was most extensive among the specifically plebeian sects. 
The institution also offered heterodox mystagogues the chance 
to represent themselves as soul leaders and gather adherents to 
themselves—namely, since exclusive political support of the 
Brahmans was lacking. The Hinduistic reformatioD had to take 
this in the bargain. On the whole, the popularization of Brah- 
manical teachers signified an extensive strengthening of their 
power. In ths days of the fslamic foreign dominion and persecu¬ 
tion, the gums at times were the fixed support of the masses of 
Hindus in all inner and consequently also external needs. They 
were thus like the bishops of the Catholic Church in the time 
of the folk migrations. 

Tied up wi^ this increasing popularization was a marked 
change, accomplished during the restoration,**^ in the place and 
organization of Biahmanhood. The aristocratic Brahman of 
early times was the house chaplain of a king (purohita), or a 
noble, as they remain, namely, in Rajputana. Of equivalent 
honor to die purohitu was the position of independent teachers 
of descendants of Brahmans, and after these of nobles com¬ 
pensated by dahkina. A Brahman of high caste was and is per¬ 
mitted to receive (iokshmn only horn the aristocratic castes.®* 
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Od the o^er haad, the dutiaguisbed caite which, according to 
rank was aristocratic and Vedic-cultuxed (Vaidika), clauned a 
monopoly in ihe taking of dakshina (therefore named dahhina^ 
charas). Medieval developments brought for Brahmans, as we 
saw, ihe great prebend foimdatiOD of the princes and nobles in 
return for ritual service, writing administrative knowledge, and 
teaching power. The princes and nobles thus secured these 
services. 

Naturally the capacity to receive pay for ritualistic instiuctioQ 
was monopolized by the Vaidika-Bndunans of full caste rank. 
As living bhiklachu, despite the retention of these signs later 
as £q the case of the bonzen of the Buddhists, they often de* 
veloped into a clergy without celibacy. These were diferent only 
by descent and Vedic schooling from the lay Brahmans called 
the Loukika or Grihesfhe, who had no share in the opportunities 
for prebends. Among these lay Brahmans die most distinguished 
were those who received secular wages for the performance of 
administrative service, for example, the Bhuinhar-Biahmans 
(from bkum, fiefs) in Bihar and Benares, and suniler strata 
elsewhere. 

As mentioned earlier all temple priests were degraded, (in 
Bengal they were called madhya). This was partly because flieir 
subaltern manipulatioos did not presuppose Vedic schooling, 
which most of them were lacking; partially, however, also be¬ 
cause diey lived on the gifts of undistinguished, often impuie 
castes or on fees of alien pilgrims of uncertain purity.** Among 
the full Brahmans the highest-ranlasg individual, according to 
his own claims, took the ranked position of pandit They were 
responding jurists and judges; the highest among them in the 
time before the foreign dominions was often held to be the first 
man of the land. In the restoration period, the position was 
furtiier developed, indeed apparently like so many other Hindu* 
istic institutions hom Kashmir. Competing with item for power 
were die superiors of the great charismatic monasteries of whom 
the “Srimuldi’’ of the Fetwa Decree (corresponding to the 
Islamic Mufti) decisive and binding in all questions of 
ritual for die adherents of respective doctrines.** But this was 
only within respective spheres and, of course, under the dr* 
cumstance of a doctrinal community including the majority of 
die sect" 
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In alJ these ancaent historical Brahmanical power positions, 
it was the possession of holy svisdom which constituted die 
quality whi^ decisively lent a monopoly to die spiritual pre¬ 
beads. Profane furidicaJ wisdom and literary schooling con¬ 
stituted properties afFording claim to worldly place. 

So, among the students of Bikkahu-Dershashdis in Maha- 
raashthna, there stood beside the Vaidika the Castri (jurists), 
who had equal rank with one another and with the Jotishi 
(astrologers); Baidya (doctors); Furanika (redtors of the 
Purana). Next to heraldic rank** often but not always decisive 
for social estiiiiate, was the interrelated^ traditional degree of 
Vedic and Sanskrit schooling. In addition to diis, the degree of 
esoteric, namely, tantrisUc Visdom," was an important source 
of power, particularly of the Shivaistic Brahmans. In contrast. 
Yoga-schooling, for example, in present-day South India (Tel- 
inga), where it is usually found among Brahmans (Niyogin). 
constitutes no more dian formerly a quaMcation for prebends.”^ 
The difierence between spiritual and lay Brahmans is not com¬ 
pletely uniform.^ Cult procedures are variably interpenetrated 
by traditiona] rituals. In Bengal, Orissa, Mithila, and in Punjab 
there are genteel Brahman Saktis, who actually participate in 
bloody sacrifice but do not use alcohol or tobacco. The ‘‘ex- 
tremists” that is to say, the alcohol-drinJdog Sakti-Brahxnaas, 
for example, in Sindh and Maharashtra are held to be of lower 
rank. Ihe fact that in South India the pre-eminent Dravidic 
(Dravira) Brahmans are almost all Shivaists has a purely his¬ 
torical basis. In Rajputana the Visbouite Srimali are especially 
distinguished (because they are purely Aryan). Only those 
forms of Vishnuism are degrading which give up Sanskrit or 
which accept dakshina from lower castes, both of which often 
occur together. Such was the case of the Cheitanidstic guru in 
spite of abstinence from alcohol.®* Indeed, in Orissa the Cbaitani- 
tistie (Adhikaxi) Brahmans hold a rank between the Vaidika 
and lay Brahmans, under whom is to be found a ritually con¬ 
taminated undercaste (die Mathan). However, as a general rule 
die Brahman is degraded as a Cbaitanitistic gum because, like 
the iantriftic, Vedic and Sanskrit wisdom is rejected end be¬ 
cause die Brahman (generally) accepts dahkina from all (or 
almost all) castes. 

These popular Visbouite (mainly going back to Ramananda 
and Chaitanya) sects have now <iisplaced the Brahmans io a 
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most permasent fashion. To begin, while each bad in itself only 
a small measure of unified organization, which for Shivaism was 
the work particularly of Sarkaracharyas, for ^^ahnuism it was 
completely ruptured. Nordi India's weak form of Shivaism even 
lacked such a figure as the Abbot of Shringeri in the South; and 
in addition other monasteries were also present in South India. 
The power position of Sankeshwar was restricted to seme dis¬ 
tinguished firahman castes. Vishnuism, fiiat is, Ghaitanltistic, 
mass Vishnuism was completely without tiiis. Each guru dynasty 
in any way recognized formed a mainly hereditary hierocratic 
community in its^. in addition to increasing sect schisms, fiiere 
appeared transformations in the form of power mechanisms. 
V^c ritual wisdom, tantristic and $akti esoteric as a basis of 
charismatic power position fell before the democratically 
oriented sects. 

Emotional confessional agitation and competition in public, 
with its specifically plebeian means of recruiting and assemblage, 
appear. As well as processions and folk festivals, collective pil¬ 
grimages and similar forms made their appearance. The Increase 
ing number of small burghers and proletarian masses, and the 
increase of wealth among the burgher strata in the cities raised 
the chances for fees for the guru demagogue who was oriented 
toward them. Eminent Brahmans’ deep suspicion of tius com¬ 
petition could not spare them the bitter experience of develop¬ 
ing out of their own circles the inclination to incorporate 
elements from t^trisUc and other such esoteric elements of 
Vishnuism. The authority of the pandits, even as the use of 
eminent cultivated Sankaristic and ofiier Brahmans held to be 
completely classical declined before that of the aliterary (i.e., 
non-Sansloit cultivated) hierarchies of the masses.*^ 

The slow capitalistic development furthered by the English 
dominion—by opening quite new sources of accumulation of 
wealth and economic ascent—demanded this transformation. The 
old address ‘’Tkakur,” God, for the Brahmans was not only given 
up, but in genera], also depreciated by tiie fact tiiat it is the guru 
of the plebeian sect who is earnestly and really honored as a god. 

This development is generally present where the neo-Hindu- 
istic holy means is bound up with the Buddhistic—which occurs 
with special intensity among the Yogaistic- and mantristic- 
Infiueoced Mantrayana school (those difiused in Java). Also 
this occurred: the authority of the Hinayanistic guru, already 
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vast in tbe missionaiy teiTitory, was elevated to ihe point where 
unconditioiial obedience to became an absolute means of 
salvation.*^ 

Such a divine or godlike place of the guru appears most 
strongly in precisely &e kind of Hindu sect ^shich radically set 
aside all idolatry and all other irrabonaJ, ecstatic, orgiastic, or 
rifualistic cult means, Adoration of the living savior was the last 
word of Hindu religious development. 

The difference £i^ Ae Catholic form of church was in or- 
gani2atioD; eKtemaUy viewed, the monks and charismatic or 
hereditary mystagogues were finally its representatives. They 
differed also in their formally free will Just as in China, tiiere 
were nonprincely on 3 ^ for official sacrifice. Moreover, temples 
for Brahman schools were established as a rule by subscription 
and with the formation of a committee, which too^ the external 
order and the conduct of the economy into its own hands. Under 
the Hindu princes this manner of instituting new cults could 
hardly prevail. However, under die alien beliefs of foreign 
dominions they were almost exclusively the external form of the 
propaganda of sect*cult$. These developed in greatest number 
under the dominion of the bourgeois occupational strata. For 
the first time they achieved the possibility of emancipating tiiem- 
selves economicaJly from official ortiiodox Brahmanism or of 
foTcmg this Brahmanism to accommodate itself to them. 

The inscriptioDS show that these organizational forms re¬ 
mained the same for long centuries until the present. Just as 
typical is the spiritual domiuation of the gurus. Also the political 
power of the clergy was self-evidently great The mendicaxits 
served t2ie kings as spies (such an aspect played a typical role 
in the early history of Bombay). The Brahmans generally served 
as tbeir officials and advisors. 

It is established drat apparently the most extreme forms of 
gum veneration were first realized in die last part of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. And diis is understandable. So long as die 
kings had an interest in the Brahmanical secular priesthood the 
power of mystagogues and magicians and of mot^om in gen¬ 
eral could not become excessive. The kings were not inclined 
to permit the power of sect heads, even where their domestica¬ 
tion of the masses exceeded their own. 

It was first the foreign domination of Islam which shattered 
the political power of the distinguished Hindu castes, which 
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gave the developmeot of guru power free reign, pemuttlog it 
to grow to grotesque heights. 

fliis development of gum power to the point of human 
deification is instructive about the powerful significance in d^e 
Ocddeot of die development of papal power. First, it brought 
imdftT subjection the monastic churches of the mission areas, 
above all the Irish. At the same time, it legitimated them. It 
took under rigid official discipline the founding of monastic 
orders. It was not the personal super-worldly Cod, known also, 
indeed, to Hindu sect belief, but the inhehtanca of andent 
Rome, the bishop office*church, which hindered the develop' 
ment as in India of mookdom through hiiman adoration. It was 
not, it must be noted, the strong hierocratic power of the papacy 
as such—for the Dalai Lama was also powerful and great moU' 
astic superiors of the Indian sects were highly powerful hier¬ 
archs, but the rational office-character of the administration tb^ 
was decisive over and against the personal or hereditary cbari^ 
matic property of the gtirus. We shall have more to say about 
this later. 

In addiboD to the ritualistic and traditional inner relation 
anchored through the caste order to die somsom and karma 
teaching (undermined by none of the sects which comes Into 
consideration^^), there also appeared the religious anthropolatry 
of the Hindu laity against the naturally strong, traditionalistic, 
charismatic clergy of the gtmis. These hindered the rationaliza¬ 
tion of life conduct throughout. It is quite evident that no com* 
munity dominated by inner powers of this sort could out of its 
substance arrive at the “spirit of capitalism.” It was also unable 
to take over the ecoQOznic and technically finished form as an 
artifact, as occurred in Japan. There appeared here clearly and 
undoubtedly greater diffic^ties than in Japan, despite the Eng¬ 
lish domination. When, today, the penetration of Indian society 
hy capitalistic interests is already so extensive that they can no 
longer be eliminated, it is stCI possible for some eminent English 
students of the land to argue on good grounds that the removal 
of the thin conquering strata of Europeans and the Fox Britaru 
nice enforced by them would open wide the life and death 
struggle of inim>r.fll castes, confessions, and tribes; die old 
feudal robber romanticism of the Indian Middle Ages would 
again break forffi. 
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Let US once more make clear wliich “spiritual* elements out¬ 
side the oaate ties and tbe guru domination of the masses served 
to fix the economic and social tiaditionalistn of Hinduism. In 
addition to authoritative fbrity, within the intellectual stiata 
there was above all the dogma of the unalterability of the world 
order, common to all othodox and heterodox Hindu thought 
forms. The devaluation of the world which each salvation re¬ 
ligion brought with it could here only become absolute flight 
from die world. Its highest means could be nothing other than 
mystic contemplation, not active ascetic conduct. The prestige 
of this holy path as the highest of all was not modified by the 
mass of various difierent ethical teachings. Always the extra¬ 
ordinary quality and imtionality of the holy means remained. 
Either they were of an orgiastic character and linked quite im¬ 
mediately in anti-rational manner to die course of each alien 
hfe methodology, or they wrere Indeed rational in method but 
iirational in goal. The professional fulfillment, however, which, 
was demanded for example, in highest measure by the Bagbavad- 
gita was "organic.*^ That is to say, it was rigidly traditionalistic 
in character and thereby mystic^Iy oriented as an activity in 
the world but yet not of the world. At any rate, it would occur 
to no Hindu to see in the course of his economic professional 
integrity die signs of his state of grace or—what is more im¬ 
portant—to evaluate and undertake the rational constitution of 
the world according to empirical principles as a realization of 
God's will. 

Allowance must always be made for the thinness, past and 
present, of the India intellectual strata proper and, in general, 
the strata interested in “salvation* in some sort of rational sense. 
The masses, at least, of the contemporary Hindus know nothing 
about “salvation" (Tnohlui, mukti). Th^ hardly know the ex¬ 
pression, let alone its meaning. Except for short periods, it must 
have always been so. Quite crude and purely this-worldly holy 
interest, gross magic, along widi the betterment of rebirth 
chances were die values for which they did and do strive. More¬ 
over. the sects, at least today, do not address themselves to the 
real “masses." If one takes as a standard the public membership 
of a sect (through imparting of die marUra, and painting or 
branding), according to previously mentioned instructions, they 
comprise scarcely more than 5 per cent of the people. There are 
probably even fewer Vishnuites, Shivaists, /ains, and Buddhists,®* 
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Indeed, die thesis has been proposed and zealously defended 
that every nooheterodox Hindu, without realizing it himself, is 
either Shivaist or Vishauist. That is to say, he strives either, in 
the first case, for absorption into die whole, or, in the last, for 
eternal life. This in indicated in his conduct in the death hour— 
in the formula for appealing to the benefactor (mnnira) that he 
uses at that time. However, such a special mantra for the hour 
of death was actually not generally employed; also the Shiva- 
istic Striving for immortality in the form of a usual and cus¬ 
tomary formula (above all, the appeal to Eaizia)^^ is so mean¬ 
ingless that out of it some sort of relation to a God and of bis 
special community cannot be concluded. The mass of the Hindus 
sometimes do not even know the names of Shiva and Vishnu.^ 

By “salvation" (mukri) the mass of Hindus understood all 
events effecting rebird} and precisely, corresponding to old 
Hindu soteriology, according to the individuals own work, not 
that of the God. Prom his local village god the Hindu expected 
the dispensation of rain and sunshine. From his famQy god, ihe 
Mailar Linga or Kedar Linga (fetish), he expected help in other 
everyday needs. Of the "coiiessional’' relation to tiie gum, whom 
he consulted as an advisor, hardly anything can be said, for the 
guru, indeed, beside ritualistic formulae had learned a Brah- 
manical thet^gy <;uite meaningless for the mass of the laity, 
^ecisely here is the deft between intellectual reli^on and the 
everyday needs of the masses. Adherence to a sect derived from 
a Brahmanical guru who alone understood something about it 
The mass in no way bound itself to a confession. But, like the 
ancient HelJen adherent of Apollo and Dionysus, be worshipped 
according to the occasion. The Chinese Buddhistic mass, Taoistic 
magic, and Confucian temple cult devoutly dwelt together. In 
similar manner, the simple Hindu who was not especially re¬ 
ceived into a sect behav^ toward the cult and divinities. And, 
indeed, tiris did not only hold for tiiose held to be orthodox. 
Not only Jainistic and Buddhistic but also Islamite and Christian 
holy men (such as holy Francis Xavier, the first Jesi^it missionary) 
rejoiced at the patronage in their festivals. 

The sects and their redemption religiosity were and are an 
opportunity for the mainly middJe strata advised by intellectuals, 
to achieve salvation through the power of contemplation in the 
same manner as the intellectual strata. Wherefrom, to be sure, 
the point has well bees made, that perhaps it does not follow 
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that tha peculiarity of intellectual religiozi and its promise does 
not have most euduimg iudiiect induence oo the life conduct 
of the masses. However, in its effects, this ioffuence never oper¬ 
ates In the sense of an inner-worldly, methodological rationaliza¬ 
tion of the life conduct of the masses but gen^Uy exactly the 
reverse. Riches and especially money enjoy an almost over¬ 
whelming valuatioa*^ in Indian proverbial wisdom. HoNvever, 
beside the alternatives self-enjoyment or giving of gifts there 
stands a third Instead c4 a drive toward the rational ac- 
cumulatiOQ of property and the evaluation of capital, Hinduism 
seated irrational accumulation chances for magicians and soul 
shepherds, prebends for mystagogues and ritualistically or 
soteriologicaljy oriented intelJectiid strata.^^ 

Essentially, an opportunity is provided in the modem reform 
movement within Hinduism for the intellectual strata and in¬ 
deed, in this case, die modem, European-edneated or*induenced 
intellectuals. This appears in ^ community of *3rahino Somaj,” 
much discussed by us, and perhaps still more importantly in the 
'Aiya Somaj." Their history belongs zn our study as little as 
diat of the Anglo-Indian university—educated, political, and 
journalistic bearers of the gradually developing modem Indian 
nationalism. Such is emerging in this land of schisms into 
countless bitter enemy castes, sects, speech and blood groups. 
This is an appearance which is necessarily foreign to the basic 
Indian character here portrayed. It grows only on the basis of a 
uniffed bourgeois class in connection with a national literature 
base and above all a press. In general, it establishes a sort of 
unified (external) life conduct. Historical Hinduism is in pre¬ 
cise opposition to all this. 


CBAPTEB Z 

THE GENERAL CHAKACTER OF 
ASIATIC RELIGION 


F ws LOOE behind the surface with its unprecedented rich¬ 
ness of forms to die Asiatic cultural world sometbicg remains 
to be said. 

For Asia as a whole played somewhat the role of France 
in the modern Occident. All cosmopolitan “polish" stems from 
China, to Tibet to Japan and outlying Indian territories. Against 
India has a significance comparable to that of antique Hel¬ 
lenism. There are few conceptions transc^diog practical inter¬ 
ests in Asia whose source would not finally have to be sought 
diere. Particularly, all orthodox and heterodox salvation religions 
diat could claim a role in Asia similar to that of Christianity are 
Indian. There is only one great difference, apart from local and 
pre-eminent exceptions-none of them succeeded in becoming 
the single dominating confession, as was the case for us in the 
Middle Ages after the peace of Westphalia. 

Asia was, and remains, m principle, the land of the free com¬ 
petition of religions, “tolerant^ somewhat in the sense of late 
antiquity. That is to say, tolerant except for restrictions for 
reason of state, which, finally, also for us today remain the 
boundary of all religious toleration only widi other consequences. 

Where these political interests is any way came into question, 
in Asia as well d^ey bad religious consequences in the grand 
style. They were greatest in China, but ^y also appeared in 
Japan an^ to some extent, in India. As in Athens in the time 
of Socrates, so in Asia a sacrifice could be demanded in behalf 
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of Deisdaimonie. And, finally, religioui wara of the sects and 
milifaristic monastic orders also played a role in Asia until the 
nineteenth cenhuy. 

However, we observe that on the whole cults, schools, sects, 
and orders of all sorts adapted to each other as In occidental 
antiquity. Of course, the competing directions could hardly have 
been valued equally by the majority of ruling strata of the time 
or, often, by the political powers either. There were both ortbo> 
dox and heterodox religious forms and the orthodox included 
some more or less classical schools, orders, and sects. Above all— 
and this is especially important for us—diey were also differ¬ 
entiated socially—on the one side (and In smaD part) indeed in 
terms of the stratum to which they were native; on the other 
aide, however, (and primarily) in terms of the form of hope 
they ofiered different sbata of their adherents. The first phe^ 
nomenon was partly expressed in such a manner that the upper 
social strata stood against the folk soteriology of the masses, 
abruptly denying all salvatioo rehgiousity. China presented this 
type. It was partly the case that difiereot social strata cherished 
different forms of soteriology. This phenomenon Is in most cases, 
namely, in all those in whi<^ it did not lead to the fonuatioo of 
racial-historical sects, identical wltii the second. The same re¬ 
ligions dispensed different forms of holy values and in terms of 
these they made demands of variable sCrengdi on d)e different 
social strata, 

With very few exceptions Asiatic soteriology knew only an 
exemplary promise. Most of these were on^ accessible to ^ose 
living monasticalJy but some were valid (or the Jaity. Almost 
without exception aU Indian soteriobgles were originaily of this 
type. The bases of both phenomena were equivalent. Above ah, 
both were closely interrelated. Once and for aU, the cleft be¬ 
tween the literary “cultivated" and the aliterary masses of 
Philistines rested on this. Hanging together with tins was the 
fact that aU philosophies and soteriologies of Asia ffoaJly had a 
common presupposition: that knowledge, be it literary knowl¬ 
edge or mystical gnosis is finally the single absolute path to die 
hipest holiness here and in the world beyond. 

This is a knowledge, it may be noted, not of the things of diis 
world or of the everyday events of nature and social life and the 
laws that they hold for both. Rather, it is a philosophical knowl¬ 
edge of the "significance" of the world and life. Such a knowl- 
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edge can evidently never be established by means of empirical 
ocddenCal science^ and ia terms of its particular purpose should 
by no means be coxifused with it It lies beyond science. 

Asia, and that is to say, again, India is the typical land of in* 
tellectual struggle singly and alone for a Weltanschauting, in the 
particular sense of die word, for the *‘sigm£oance’’ of life and 
the world. It cart here be cert^d—and in face of die incomplete* 
ness of the representation this is to ask acquiescence in an in* 
complete certiBcatioQ—that in the area of thought concerning 
the ^significance" of the world and life there is throughout 
nothing which has not in some form already been conceived in 
Asia. 

Each, according to the nature of its own apprehension, un¬ 
avoidably (and, as a general rule, actually all genuine Asiatic 
and that is Indian sotetiology) found gnosis to be the single 
way to the highest boliaess, and at the same time, however, the 
single way to correct practice. Therefore, in no way is the 
proposition so close to all intellectualism more self-evident; that 
virtue is "teachable* and right knowledge has quite infallible 
consequences for right practices. In the folklore itself, for ex¬ 
ample, of Mahayanism, which plays a role for the pictorial arts 
somewhat similar to our biblical history, it is everywhere the 
self-evident presupposition.^ According to the circumstances, only 
wisdom provides ethical or magical power over the self and 
others. Throughout the “teaching* this “knowledge* is not a 
rational implement of empirical science such as made possible 
the rational domination of nature and man as in tiie Occident 
Bather it is the means of mystical and magical domination over 
the self and the world: gnosis. It is attained by an intensive 
training of body and spirit either through asceticism or, and as 
a rule, through strict, methodologically-ruled meditation. 

That such wisdom, in the nature of t^ case, remained mystical 
in character had two important consequences. First was the 
formation by the soteriology of a redemption aristocracy, for 
the capacity for mystical gnosis is a charisma not accessible to 
all. Then, however, and correlated therewith it acquired an 
asocial and apolitical character. Mystical knowledge is not, at 
least not adequately and rationally, communicable. Thus Asiatic 
soteriology always leads those seeking the highest holy objec¬ 
tives to an other-worldly realm of the rationally unformed; and 
even because of tins lack of form alone available, to a godlike 
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beholding* possession, property, or obsession o£ a holiness which 
is Dot of tills world and yet csan, through gnosis, be achieved in 
this life. It was conceived by all the highest forms of Asiatic 
mystical belief as an “emptying.'’ This is an emptying of experi¬ 
ence of materials of the world. This corresponds throughout to 
the normal significance of mysticism and in Asia it is only carried 
to its logical conclusions. The devaluation of the world and its 
drives is an uoavoidable psychologica] consequeoce of tiiis. It is 
the meaning-content of mystical holy possession which rationally 
cannot be further explained. 

This mystically experienced boly circumstance, rationally in¬ 
terpreted, takes the form of the opposition of peace to restless¬ 
ness. The first is “God,'* the second, specifically creature-like, 
therefore, finally, either illusory or still soteriologically valueless, 
bound by time and space and tranritory. Its most rational inter¬ 
pretation, dominant throughout Asia, of the experientially- 
conditioned mner-attitude to the world was conditioned by the 
Indian samMro and kama teachings. 

Through these Indian doctrines the soteriologioally devalued 
world of real life won a relatively rational meaning. According 
to the most highly developed rational representations, the world 
was dominated by the laws of determinism. Especially in the 
Japanese form of Mahayanistic teaching, causality in our sense 
appears in external nature. In the fate of the soul the ethical 
value-determinism of karma obtained. From it there was no 
escape other than flight, by means of gxmsis, into tiiat other- 
worHy realm. Thereby the fate of the soul could simply take 
the form of an “extinction," or as a circumstance of eternal, m- 
divldual rest the form of a dreamless sleep. Or it could take the 
form of a drcumstance of an eternal peaceful state of holy feel¬ 
ing in the countenance of god or as a reception into divine 
individuality. 

Similarly, tiie idea that for transitory deeds of transient beings 
on this earth "etemaT puoishmeDt or rewards in die future 
could be assigned, and, indeed, by power of die arrangement 
of a simultaneously all-powerful and good God, is for all genuine 
Asiatic thought absurd, appearing spiritually subaltern and so 
it will always appear. Therewith, hoNvever, disappeared the 
powerful emphasis which, as already noted, the soteriology of 
the occidental doctrine of the beyond placed upon (he short 
span of this life. Given its world indifference, it could now as- 
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sume ^ form of a flight from the world or, indeed, in an inner- 
worldly manner, with however, world^indifferent behaviors a 
protection against the world and one’s own acts, not in and 
through both. 

Whether the highest holiness is personally or, naturally, as a 
rule, impersonally represented—and this is for us not wi^out 
importance—is a matter of degree rather than kind. The impli- 
cations of the rare, however still occasionally occurring, super* 
worldliness of a personal Cod was not carried through. Decisive 
for this was the nature of ^e striving for holy values. This wes 
finally determined by the fact that thought about the meaning 
of the world formed a soterlology corresponding to the needs 
of literary strata. 

These intellectual soteriologies now found ^eixiselves con- 
£rODted by the practice in the life experiences of Asiatic strata. 
An inner connection of performance on the world with the estra- 
worldly soteriology was not possible. The single, inwardly coo* 
sistent form was the caste soteriology of Vedanta Brahmanism 
in India. Its conception of cafling had to operate politically, 
socially, and economically in an extreme, traditionalistic man¬ 
ner. However, it is the single, logically closed form of '‘organis* 
mic" holy and societal teaching which could occur. 

Cultivated lay strata, in a manner corresponding to their inner 
situation, took up characteristic relations with respect to the 
soteriology. So far as they represented distinguished status levels, 
there were further possibilities. Th^ could form a UterariJy 
cultivated, secular latigbtbood, stanciing over and against an 
independent, literarily schooled priesthood, such as the old 
Kshatriya in India and the court knighthood of Japan. In this 
case they partly developed a soteriology free of priests, partly 
yielded to a religious skepticism as did the cultivated laity of 
old India and a considerable part of the distioguisbed intelli¬ 
gentsia of Japan. 

In the last case, despite skepticism, and so far as it had occa¬ 
sion to make a settlement with religious usage, this occurred 
as a rule purely ritualistically and formally. Such was in part 
the ease with cultivated strata of old Japan and old India. Or 
tiiey were officials and officers as in India. Then merely this 
last-named relation appeared. 

It became tiie peculiar objective of tiie priesthood, Nvhen these 
had the power—ritualistically—as was die case in India—to or- 
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gttYvvyp Qit social Older to fljeir personal situation. After the 
downfeU of the Shogun in Japan the priesfljood was no longer 
powerful enough to regulate the life conduct of the knighthood 
more in a purely external sense. Or, in contrast to the 
previously mentioned cases, the distinguished laity not only con- 
stituted secular officials, or prebendaries and candidates In a 
patrimonial bureaucracy, but at the same lime were bearers of 
the stale cult without competition from a powerful priesthood. 
Then they had devebped a particular, narrow ceremoniousness, 
a pure inner-worldly life conduct; they conducted ritual as a 
status ceremonial, as occurred widi Confucianism in China for 
a whole (relatively), democratically recruited literary stiata- 

In Japan distioguished, secular, cultivated strata relatively 
free from the power of the priests despite the fact that they also 
were die political lords lacked the obligated ritual duties of the 
Chinese patrimonial bureaucratio and office-expectant character: 
they were Imightly nobles and courtiers. In consequence of this 
they were ladang the bookish and scholarly element of Con- 
fudanisro. They form a stratum of “cultivated men" strongly dis¬ 
posed to the reception and syncretism of all sorts of cultural 
elements and anchored, at least in the inner core, to a feudal 
concept of honor. 

The situation of the aliterate “middle classes” in Asia, the 
merchants, and those belonging to the middlendass segments of 
craftwork, was, in consequence of the peculiarity of Asiatic 
soteriology, to be distinguished from occidental equivalents. 
Their upper strata partly took over the rational reworfting of 
the intellectual soteriologies. that is, negatively, so far as i( 
represented a denial of ritualism and book wi^m, but posi¬ 
tively with respect to ffic general signiBcance placed upon per¬ 
sonal salvation-striving. By itself the finally gnostic and mystical 
character of diese roteriologies offered no foundation for the 
development of an adequate, rational mediodology for inner- 
worldly life conduct. So fax as its religiosity was sublimated 
under the loBuence of the savior doctrines the religion was 
transposed into a different form. 

Here also there worked the penetration of the gnostic and 
mysticnl character of all Asiatic intellectual soteriology and the 
inner relationship of God intoxicatioD, die possession of God and 
Godly possession so decisive for mystidnn and magicians. Every¬ 
where in Asia wiiere it was not, as in Ghinfl and Japan, politically 
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suppressed, savior religiosity assumed the form of hagiolatry 
and indeed a hagiolatry of living saviors: the gurus and their 
equivalents, be it as mystagogues or as magtc^ dispensers of 
grace, This gave ihe religiosity of the aliterary middle classes its 
decisive stamp. 

The ofteo completely unrestricted power of these (mostly) 
hereditary bearers of charisma somewhat reduced only in 
China and Japan on political grounds and by force. Is China 
this occurred in favor of the obedience of the political literary 
strata. In Japan it occurred by way of a weakening of the preS' 
Cige of all clerical and magical power in generaL 

In Asia generally the power oi a charismatic stratum grew. It 
was a stratum which established the practical life conduct of 
the masses and dispensed magical salvation for them. The gift 
of the "living savior^ was the tiaracteristic type of Asiatic piety- 
Beside the unbroken character of magic in general and the 
power of the sib appears the impregnability of cbaiisma in its 
oldest form: as a pure magical power. These determined die 
typical course of die Asiatic social order. 

In general, in circles of distinguished political or hierocratic 
literary strata, the massive or^astidsm and savior belief was 
denied along with adoration or bagiolatristic formalism and 
rituabsm. The attempt was made to sublimate them or denature 
them, in general with very differential success. It was most suc¬ 
cessful in China, Japan, and Tibet and in die Buddhistic out¬ 
lying Indian territories, and least successful in India proper. 
Hovs^er, these strata succeeded in breaking the dominion of 
magic only occasionally and only with very temporary success. 

Not the “miraclo'' but the "magical spell" remained, tterefore, 
die core substance of mass religiosity. This was true above all 
for peasants and laborers, but also for the middle classes. This 
concerns both miracle and spell in a two-fold sense. One can 
easily determine this by comparison of occidental and Asiatic 
legends. Both can be seen as very similar to each other and, 
the old, reworked. Buddhistic and Chinese legends stand at 
times inwardly near to the occidental. However, die two-sided 
division shows the contrast. The “miracle" in terms of its mean¬ 
ing always appears as the act of some sort of rational, world- 
linked, godly gift of grace, seen and practiced, dius inwardly 
motivated as a "speli"; in terms of Its sense it stands as a mani¬ 
festation of magical potencies manipulated by irrational, opera- 
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tionftl arts &nd by charismaticdUy quaJifi«d beings- However, 
such manipulation occurs in terms of the particular free will 
behind nature, humao or super-human, stored up through asceti¬ 
cism or contemplative performances. 

The rose miracle of holy Elizabeth appears meaningful to us. 
The universality of the spell breaks through every meaniogful 
interrelaticm of events. One can in the ^pleal, average Asiatic 
legead, such as the Maheyanistic, determine the presence of this 
inner-worldly Deus ex machina in clearly most enigmatic form. 
It often appears in connection wi^ the complete opposite, wlA 
deep, unartistic though rationalistic needs; to some extent 
equivalent details of legendary events are tempered by historical 
motives. So it is for die old treasure of Indian fairy tdes, fables, 
and legends, the historical soiuce of the literary fables of the 
entire world, produced through this religiosity of the spell¬ 
casting savior. Later it took the form of a literature constructed 
in an absolutely unartUtic character whose significance for its 
reading public corresponded somewhat to die emotional and 
popular romance of chivalry against which Cervantes took the 
field. 

This most highly anti-rational world of universal magic also 
afiected everyday economics. There Is no way from it to rational, 
inner-worldly life conduct. There were spells not only as thera¬ 
peutic means, but especially as a means aimed at producing births 
and particularly male births. 7110 undergoing of examinations or 
endurance tests was contemplated for achieving all conceivable 
sorts of isner-eaitbly values-spells against enemies, erotic or 
economic competition, spells desigfned to win legal cases, spiritual 
spells of the believer for forced fulfillment against the debtor, 
spells for the seeming of wealth, for the success of undertak¬ 
ings. All this was either in the gross form of compulsive magic 
or in the refined form of persuading a functional god or demon 
through gifts. With su^ means the great mass of the aliterary 
and even the literary Asiatics sought to master everyday life. 

A rational practical ethic and life methodology did not emerge 
from this magical garden which transformed all life within the 
world. Certainly the opposition of the sacred and die secular 
appeared—that opposition which in the West historically condi¬ 
tioned die systematic unification of life conduct, describable in 
the usual manner as “ethical personality." But the opposition in 
Asia was by no meaus^ between an ethical Cod and the power 
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of “sis* the radical evil which may be overcome through active 
life coDduct. Rather, the aim was to achieve a $tate of ecstatic 
Godly possession through orgiastic means, in contrast to every' 
day life, in which God was not felt as a living power. Also, it 
involved an accentuatiOD of die power of irrationality, which 
die rationalization of idnfi>worJdly life conduct precisely re¬ 
stricted. Or die aim was the achiovemeot ^ apathetic-ecstatic 
Godly possession of gnosis in opposition to everyday Ufe as the 
abode of transient and meaningless drives. This, too, represents 
an orientation that i$ both extra-worldly and passive and thereby 
frorn the standpoint of inner-worldly ethics it is irrational and 
mystical, leading away from rational conduct in the world. 

Where the inner-worldly ethic was systematically ‘‘special- 
ized,* with great cooseguencea and with sufficient, workable, 
soteriological premises, in practice, for die corresponding rela¬ 
tions in the Hindu inner-worldly caste ethic, it was simultan^ 
ously traditionally and ritually absolutely stereotyped. Where 
this was not the case, indeed, traces of "organismic societal 
theories^ appeared, however, widiout psychologically workable 
premises for the corresponding practical behavior. Consequeatly, 
a psychologically workable systematization was lackiog. 

The laity to which the gnosis and also the highest holiness is 
denied or which it refuses itself, is handled ritually and tradi¬ 
tionally in terms of its everyday interests. The unrestricted lust 
for gain of the Asiatics in large and in small is notoriously un¬ 
equalled in the rest of the world. However, it is precisely a 
“drive for gain" pursued with every possible means including 
universal magic. It was lacking in precisely that which was 
decisive for £e economics of fbe Occident: the refraction and 
rational iizunersioii of die drive character of economic striving 
and its accompaniments in a system of rational, inner-worldly 
ethic of behavior, e.g., the “inner*worldly asceticism” of Prot¬ 
estantism in die West Asiatic religion could not supply the 
presuppositions of inner-worldly asceticism. How could it be 
established on the basis of a religiosity which also demanded of 
the laity life as a Bhagat, as a holy ascetic, not simply as an 
ancient ideal goal but a contemporary existence as a wander¬ 
ing beggar during workless times of his life in general-wand not 
without consequeoces^-as a religiously recommended service? 

In the Occident the establishment of a rational, inner-worldly 
ediic was bound up with the appearance of thinkers and 
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ptopbets who <^eveloped a social struchare on tbo basis of politi¬ 
cal problems which were foreign to Asiatic culture; these were 
the political problems of civic status groups of the dty without 
whiA oeither Judaism nor ChristiaDity nor the development of 
HeUenIc thought is conceivable. The establishment of the “city,” 
in the occidental sense, W9s restricted in Asia, partly tluou^ 
sib power which continued unbroken, partly through caste 
alienation. 

The interests of Asiatic intellectuality, so far as it was con* 
cemed with everyday life, lay primarily in directicns other dian 
the poUtical. When political intellectuals such as the Confudans 
appeared they sveie aesthebcally cultivated Uterary scholars and 
conversationalists (also in this sense salon-xnen) rather than 
politicians. Politics and admioistration K^resented only their 
prebendary subsistences; in pracbce these were usually con* 
ducted dvougb subaltern helpers. 

The orthodox or heterodox Hinduistic and Buddhistic educated 
classes, by contrast, found ihe true sphere of their interests quite 
outside ^ things of this world. This was In the search for 
mystic, timeless salvation of the soul and the escape the 
senseless mechanism of the "wheel* of existence. In order to be 
vmdisturbed in dds, die Hindu avoided the fineness of the aestbe* 
dc gesture. 

In order not to become vulgar the Confudan gentleman 
avoided close commuoity with the Western barbarian. He sepa¬ 
rated himself from the Westerner who, represented to his un* 
derstanding, a distended, untamed, and unsublimated unre¬ 
strictedness of passion; the need to shun him was necessary for 
his life conduct Fafiure to do so could only mean lack of self* 
control. Asiatic self-control found its point of gravity precisely 
at a point negatively evaluated in the Occident For on what 
central point was all alert Asiatic self*control erected, basic and 
without exceptiODs to the life methodology of the educated in¬ 
tellectual strata and holy seekers? What was d)e last content of 
that intensely concentrated "meditation,* or that life-long lite¬ 
rary study which were striven for, as the highest good against 
distractions from the outside? 

The Taoistic Wu wei, the Hinduistic "emptying" of conscious¬ 
ness of worldly relations and worldly cares, and the Confudan 
“distance" of the spirit from preoccupation with fruitless prob¬ 
lems, all represent manifestations of the same type. The oed* 
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dental ideal of active behavior—be it in a reli^ous sense con¬ 
cerning the beyond, be it inner-worldly—centrally fixes upon 
‘^sonallty.’' To all, highly developed Asiatic intellectual so- 
teriology this could only appear either as hopelessly onesided 
philistinism or as barbaric greed for life. Where it is not in ^ 
beauty of the traditional, refined, salon-sublimated gesture a$ 
in Confucianism it is in a trans-worldly realm of the salvation 
from transience that all highest interests of Asia are located and 
therewith “personality* also finds its worth. 

In the highest, and not only orthodox Buddhistic conception 
salvation is called "ninwki." Neither grammatically nor aetiially 
would it be thinkable tiiat this—as popularly often is done—be 
equated with "nothing.” From the aspect of the “world* and 
seen from it, it could only be "nothing.” But from the standpoint 
of the holy doctrine, fbe holy circumstance is quite different and 
very positively evaluated. However, it must not be forgotten 
that tile striving of the typical Asiatic holy man is centered in 
“emptying,” and that each positive holy circumstance of un¬ 
speakable, death-defying, tiiis-worldly holiness is in the first 
place only evaluated as a positive complement of success. How¬ 
ever, success is not always achieved- In fact, to actually attain 
possession of tiie godly was the high charisma of the blessed- 
However, bow do stand witii the great mass that never 

attains it? For them, in a very practical sense, “the end was 
nothing, the movement everything*—a movement in the direc¬ 
tion of “emptying.” 

The Asiatic, the wholly or semi-intellectual Asiatic, easily 
makes the impression on tiie occidental of being "mysterious” 
and "secretive." One seeks to penetrate the presumed secret 
through “psychology” NaturaDy, without in any way denying 
that psychic^ and physical differences of disposition do occur,* 
in general, certainly there are no greater dispositional differ¬ 
ences than those between Hindus and Mongols, Yet both, never¬ 
theless, find the same soteriology agreeable. It must be observed 
then that psycho-physical difference is not the primary way to 
understanding. Factors imprinted through education, and tiie 
objectiv© elements of the respective interest situations, not 
“capacity for feeling,” are first palpable- What was for the occi¬ 
dental pre-eminently Irrational was for the Asiatic a ceremonial, 
ritual, and habitual condition whose meaning he did not under- 
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jtaad. As geiieraUy for us, 80 in Asia die ori^al sense of tlie 
customs that grew up were in tbeniselves often not dear. 

The reserv^ dignified countenance and silence wLich seems 
so bi^y significant of the Asiatic intellectual tends to taunt the 
curiosity of the ocddeotal. To glean what finally stands as con- 
tent behind this silence it is perhaps tzseful to consider a related 
proposition. Before the cosmos of nature w© think: it must still— 
be it to the analyzing thinker, be it to the observer contemplating 
its total picture and its bftauty-4iave some sort of “last word" as 
to its “significance." As W. Dillhey has observed to is to pre¬ 
judge the issue, Whedier there is such a "last word" as to die 
meaning of nature is a metaphysical indeterminable. Similarly, 
it is oft ffl equated with the belief that whoever, because of taste, 
remains silent has, indeed, much to be silent about. That, how¬ 
ever, is no more the case true for the Asiatic than for anyone else. 
The soteriological product of Asiatic literature, which rested on 
the particular territories of these emergent problems, were not 
more rudJessly worked through tban was done in the Occident^ 

The lack of economic rationalism and rational life methodology 
in Asia is, so far as other than psychological historical causes 
play a part, prC'eminendy conditioned by the continental char¬ 
acter of the social order as developed m terms of the geographic 
structure. Occidental culture was throughout established on the 
basis of the foreign or transient tiade: Babylon, the Nile delta, 
the ancient polls, the Israelite Confederation was dependent on 
the caravan traffic of Syria. It was different in Asia. 

Asiatic peoples have predominantly excluded or extremely 
restricted foreign trade. Such was the until the forceful 
opening of trade with China, Japan, BCorea. It is still true for 
Tibet While it is less, it is discernible in most Indian territories. 
The restriction of foreign trade in nhinp and Korea was con¬ 
ditioned by prebendalization which automatically led to the 
traditionalistic stability of the economy. Any change could en¬ 
danger the income interests of a mandarin. In Japan feudalism 
operated in a similar manner toward stabilization of the economy. 

Furtiier—and this was also valid for Tibet-ritual reasons 
worked toward this end. Entrance of holy places by stiangers 
disturbed the spirits and could have consequences for magical 
evil. Travel descriptions (that is, for Korea} permit us to recog¬ 
nize how the appearance of Europeans in tiie holy place could 
lead to frantic anxiety. 
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India, the territory of least closure, still had strong ritual 
restrictions on travel, while with ritually impure barbarian ter¬ 
ritory, there were restrictloDS against active trade, Political con¬ 
siderations also operated toward die restriction of strangers. 
These existed everywhere, but especially in East Asiatic terri¬ 
tory, were they the last decisive reason why die ritual fear of 
foreigners was given free rein. 

Can this strong closure of local culture be viewed as a form 
of ^^rationalistic feeling"? The question must be ansvrered nega¬ 
tively. The character of the Asiatic intellectual strata had in 
essentials hindered tile emergence of a ‘‘national’' political form 
of the type developed since the late times of the medieval 
Occident—when for us tiie full implicatioos of the idea of the 
nation were fuUy developed by the modem occidental intellec¬ 
tual strata. 

The Asiatic culture area lached in essentials a speech com¬ 
munity. The cultural language was a sacred one or a speech of 
the literary: Sanskrit in the territory of distinguished Indians; 
the Chinese mandarin speech in Chiaa. Korea and Japan. Partly 
corresponding to these languages is the place of l^tin in the 
Middle Ages; partly it corresponds to the Hellenistic language 
of late oriental antiquity or Arabic in the Islamic world; and 
partly to Church Latin or Hebrew in their respective cultural 
areas. 

In Mahayanaistic cultural territory it remained in this state. 
In the territory of Hinayanaism (Burma, Ceylon, Slam), which 
basically recognized the folk idiom as a missionary language, 
tile guru-theocracy was so absolute that there cannot be talk of 
any sort of secular political commimity fonnatioa of intellectual 
strata outside the monks. Only in Japan did the feudal develoj^' 
znent bring about the presuppositioas of a genuinely ‘‘national*' 
community consciousness, if also primarily on a Imlghtly-status 
foundation. 

However, in China the cleft separating Confucian aesthetic 
literary culture from all popular cititure was so great that only 
an educated status community of literary man appeared, and 
the consciousness of commonality in general extended only as 
far as the unmediated induence of the status group Itself. The 
Imperium was, as we saw, conceived in terms of its foundations— 
a confederation state of provinces, melted to unity dirougb the 
periodic transfer of the high mandarins to other than their home 
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districU for their official service. There was also in CJhina as in 
Japan a literary stratum wedded to purely political interest. 
Even this was laddng, however, everywhere in Asia where 
specifically Indian soteriology set its feet, ea^cept as in Tibet, 
where it dominated the masses as a monastic landlord strata; 
even then, however, having no “nationar relation to it The 
cultivated Asiatic strata remained quite ‘confined" to its own 
interests. 

Wherever an intellectual stratum attempted to establish the 
meaniag of the world and the character of life and^after the 
failure of this uiunediated radonalisdc effort—to comprehend ex¬ 
perience in its own terms, indirect rationalistic elements were 
taken into consideration. It was led in some manner in the style 
of the trans-worldly field of formless Indian mystidsm. And 
where, on the odier side, a status group of intelle^als rejected 
such world-fleeing efforts and, instead, consciously and inten¬ 
tionally pursued the charm and worth of the elegant gesture as 
the highest possible goal of inner-worldly consumtoation, it 
moved, in some manner, toward the Confudan ideal of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Out of both d)ese components, crossing and jostling one an- 
odier, however, an essential part of all Asiatic Intellectual culture 
was determined. The conception that duough simple behavior 
addressed to the ‘demands of the day,” one may achieve salva¬ 
tion which lies at the basis of all the specifically occidental sig- 
niflcance of ‘personality” is alien to Asia. This is as exclud^ 
from Asiatic thought as the pure factual rationalism of the West, 
which practically tries to discover the impersonal laws of the 
world, 

They were, indeed, protected by the rigid ceremonial and 
hieratic stylization of their life conduct from the modern Occi¬ 
dental search, for the individual self in contrast to all others, 
the attempt to take the self by the fo«Iock and pull it out of 
the mud, forming it into a “personality." To Asia this was an 
effort as fruitless as the plaimed discovery of a particular artistic 
form of “style,” Asians partly purely mystical, partly purely iooer- 
worldly aesthetic goal of s^-disdpline could take no odier form 
than an emptying of experience of the real forces of experience. 
As a consequence of ^e fact that this lay remote from th e 
InteresB and practical behavior of the “masses,* diey were left 
in undisturbed magical bondage. 
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Tbe socki wotld was divided iato (be strata of tbe wise and 
educated aod tbe uDcaitivated plebeian masses. Tbe factual, 
ioner order of the real world of nature as of art, ethics, and of 
ecoaomics remained concealed lo d>e distioguisbed strata be^ 
cause this was so barren for its particular interests. Their life 
conduct was oriented to strrviog toe die extraordiDai)', for ex¬ 
ample, in finding throughout its point of gravity in exemplary 
prophecy or wisdom. However, krt the plebeian strata no ethic 
^ everyday life derived from its rationally formed missionaiy 
prophecy. The appearance of such in tbe Occident however— 
above all, in the Near East—with die extensive consequences 
borne with it was conditioiied by highly particular historical 
constellations without which, despite difeences of natural con¬ 
ditions, development there could easily have taken the course 
typical of Asia, particularly of India. 



NOTES 


India and Hinduism 

Base {or the knowledge cf ccateraporary India and the ceste 
system are the excellent statistical ead socJobgical studies of the tea- 
year censuses of India (Ceasus of lodia, Reports). Iliese consist 
always of a geoeral report containiag text and sununaiy tables for 
each presidency. There are, In additioo, ouenerous purely statistical 
volumes. These are published at Calcutta. Ibe Census of 1901 is of 
particular value for it provided for the first time oomprdi^uive data 
for all India, supplemented at important points by the Census of 
1911. The general and provincial r^orts of Risley, the author of 
Castes and Tribes of Ben^ (Calcutta, 1891*S), Bhuit, Cait, and 
others belong to the best gen«^ aoctological literature available. 

The Imperial Cezeteer of India represents aa alphabetically organ¬ 
ized encyclopedia India which is exemplary in its way. Its four 
systematic introductory volumes entitled The Indian Empire (New 
edition, Oxford Clarendon Press, 190$-9} deal with the aatural, his¬ 
toric^, economic, social, and cultural conditions of India. The census 
experts also discuss the numerous theories of caste origin of Sertart 
(Lea Coster dans LTnde, Paris, 1896); Rougid (Bssai sur le Regime 
des Coster, TravaiUe de VAnnee Soc^ogi^ue, Paris, 1908); and ^ 
older wode of Nesfield (Brief Vieto of the Caste System of the Western 
Rrooincee and Oudh, Allahabad, IdSS). The best modem work is 
Baines, ‘Ethnography," In BUhler Grundriss der Inde-arisohen Philo- 
hgie (Strassbu^, 1912). These works are used throughout the fol¬ 
lowing in addition to the well-lmowD great works on Indian cultural 
history by the outstanding Cecinan Indologists A. Weber, Ziruner, 
H. Old^berg. They are, however, only dted separately when a spe¬ 
cial occasion warrants. 

B. Pick’s Sozialo Gliederung im nardestUchen Indian zu Buddhas 
Zed (Kiel, 1897), belongs to the best treatUes on Indian social his¬ 
tory. it is supplemented by the essays of Washburn, Hopkins, to be 
dt^ on the proper occasion (particularly Irtdia Old and New, (New 
York, 1911), of Caroline Davids, and others. Especially noteworthy in 
the historical literature is Vincent A. Smith's Early of India 

from 600 B.C. to the Mohammedan Corujuest (Oxford, 1904), Grant 
Duff. History of the MahraSias, (London, 1911), and works su^ as 
the Rulers of India Series, Oxford. 
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Good introduccory surveys are to be fouDd in The Indian Empire. 
Other literature is dted at die proper 

For modem aubtary history most conveoieQt is P. Horn’s Heer^nd 
^iegswsen der Gross Uo^iuU, {Laden, 18 M). 

The literature tued for economic history ir cited at die respective 
sections of the following presentabcA. 

The abundant inscription on motuuDenO cootaiD masses of infomia* 
tion for historical monographs and dms br have been but Bede used 
for comprebenstve treatises. Most of die tranalated inscriptions aie 
published in tbe origmal and traodated vemco with hnguistie and 
topical coBunentaries. portly in tbe aicheDlogieal jownal Indian Anti¬ 
quary (dius far 45 quarto vchimes), partly m tbe purely epigraphical 
{oumsJ £p^/ephia Indico. Both ma^zmes mono' 

graphs by Hidtisd), Fleet, and especia&y Buhler. Unfortunately at 
this time (he autlvr did not have available Huhzach’s Soufh Jnd^n 
Inscriptions and the Corpus fnscrfpS. Indie. 

Of tbe abundant htoary sources die most important parts of tbe 
Vedas are available in Englidi and German translatiofis. For soci^ 
logicai purposes important are the eKcaDeot Vediach# Studisn by 
Pischal and Oeklno^ for die development of tbe Brahmans*. Bloom¬ 
field, The Atharw Vedsr, (Bohls's Grundriss der Indo-arischen Thila- 
logle, Strassbuig. 1899); fee rdigious ^vdopment. H. Oldenberg, 
Die Rehgion des Veda. The epic hterature parts the Mahahharata 
and the Ranaycna axe translated Fm the foctner $« S. J. Dahlmann, 
Das Mdhahhi^ata als £poe vnd Aechtsbunh, (Berlin, 1895). Tiansla- 
tims of the Sudra literature are tn be found m die Sacred Booh; of 
the East. The aferernentiooed w or k s <d Fridc, Mrs. Rhys Davids, W. 
Hoplans concerning Hindu society of eaHy Buddhist times are based 
npon the very xmpKtant eariy Buddhist legoids, especially the 
Jakaias whidi have beoi trandated into Further sources are 

the law books of Apestamba, Mann, Vasishftia, Brihaspati, Baud* 
hayana in the Snored Booib ^ the EaeL Fcr Indian Law we used 
especially Jolly’s boc^ m BSbl^s Cntndrus der Indo-onschen fhdeh 
logie, and West and ^bler Digest of Hindu (Bombay, 1887- 
69). 'McGricdle has collected and edited (be Gre^ sooxces in Eng¬ 
lish. Legge has translated Fa Hioi's travel report. 

What has been translated and used from tbe great mass of reBgious 
literature proper of the Brabamant and Puiana Period will be cited 
under Part H. 

Tbe aforeznoitioiied putdientions contain comprehensive 

and, for introductory p ui po s e s, oseful p tesental io n s of ccotemporary 
l^ndulsm as a rehgious system. Historical presentations are to be 
found in the various collections eoncenung comparative sdence oi re* 
ligions and in The Imfisn Empire. See also Bardi, Les Religions de 
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Vlnd4, (Pari^, 1697), and Monier Wiiliama, ReH^oui Thought end 
Life m India. Part I, U691). Ocher works asd raonograpbs used wOi 
be cited uodei Part 11. Most mocagraphical articles are to be found in 
the Journal of iJte Royal Asiatic Society, abbreviated J.KA.S., and the 
Journal A$Wu?ue (J A.) and in Che ^tschrift dor Deuischan Mor- 
genlandischen GaseUacI^ (Z.D.M.G.) Unfortunately, the author bad 
no access to die Gazeteers of tbe various piesidendes. Also bad avail* 
able only parts of tbe Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengpL For 
Indian bterature in general see Wintemilz, Geschichte der Indischen 
Literaiurt, (Leipzig, 1906}. 

2. There is no need for us to deal widi this politically very im' 
portant, originally padBstic sect representing a nvxture of Islamism 
and Hinduism^ which later turned into & military order. 

3. In hie Hinduism, (London, 1911). 

4. In Indian Antiquary (191^ 41, 76). 

5. Epigwphie Indica, 111, 171. 

6. indda Ant^ua, IX, 272. 

7. See, for instance, Shsidar V. Ketkai, An Essay in Hinduism, 
(London, 1911). 

6. This is to be found even in the ancient inscriptions. Thus a 
Maharaja 706 aj). renewed a foundation of his ancestors and it is 
mentioned that one of diem believed In Vishnu, another in Shiva; 
gtund-<Mdren and great-granddiildreQ, however, worshipped the 
Bbagavati, hence were Durga or Lakshid. 

9. Tbe specialists see in tbe Furishn Suite oi the Rig-Veda die 
"Magna Chertd of the caste system." It is the latest product of tbe 
Vedic period. We sbaQ discuss the Atharoa-Veda later. 

10. ^TerTitorial economy" designates a stage in economic develop* 
ment. The term was coined by Gustav SchmoQer, who distinguished 
between "village economy"—“city economy"—"territorial economy"— 
*^ational economy." (Eds.). 

11. Census of Indio. 1911. Report, 1, 378. 

12. Census Report, 1901, XIII, 1,1^. 

13- Brthaspati, Tr. by Jolly, Sacred Books of the East 33, XIV, 
28, 29. 

14. tbid., xrv, 17, 

15, Id bis Indian Village Community (1896). In details many of 
the conclusions of Baden*Powel] are pe^aps questionable. 

The Main Grouping of the Coates 

1. A. Weber, CoUektaneery, Indische Studien, X. 

2. G. Grant Duff, HWofv of the Mahrattas (London, 1912). 

3. See Caland in the Zeitsahrtft far die Kunde des MorBenlande 
1900, XIV, 114- 

4. C. F. Bloomfield, The Atharva V$da in Bub]er*s Cnmdfiss. 
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5. Panctv, 14, 6, 6 m A, Weber, Ccllektanaen aher ^ KasUrttieT- 
halinUse dev Brohmcnen, lpdi«be Studim, X. pL f. 

6. CoDceniag the hitits of, p. 620. 

7. There is to be found « punAlto of seven! princes according to 
A. Weber, Co U^h o men ^ /ndiieAe SSudten, X 

$. C. F. The lefexeuce of tbe German text is obviously sroneous, 
and should read p. 58, i^te 3. (£ds.) 

9. Fulney Andy, Journal of Indkm A/t md Induetry, cited by 
Coooumwamy, The Indkn Cn^temon^ ^ See abo Our later dis> 
CUSSiOD. 

10. The ceo^ r^xjrts give parBy very detailed mfonnation. 

U. Urban Bajputs are coentkmed m inscriptions (£ Bte ten t h cen¬ 
tury, Epigraphia Indica, HI, 169. 

12. Concerning Ae Dravidas see Hewitt, JSJlS. (AprH, 1890). 

13. Epigraphia Indica, Vm, 229. 

14. Loc. dt., VI, 2953, (teoBi coitury): Tbe li>diaii name is in¬ 
terpreted thus. 

15- Ibid., 47. 

16. Thid., 361. 

17. The gtant of Iba villages to the long’s soas4n*law and their 
concomitant caitializatioa intn a pnhtw-at temtory is described he. 
cH., IV, 185; Tamil region, deva^ centory. 

18. One may at least assume that the numerous grants to 
vassals are not confined Co rdalives. The grants are Tn f>T >ti c>ned after 
dre deeCructiCD of tbe Chola realm in a docomented date hoed from 
tbe war camp of die victceious gmg F wAn. (tmth century). Ibid. 
£90. 

19. Farts of a prince’s docninatiaD are "*^tK>Pfd as a (bwry, IbuL, 
350. The sale of a village phis its prerogatives ^ <me vassal to anoth» 
is mentioned he. ctL, m, 367 ff. 

20. For instance he. dt., IV. 180; V, 264. 

£1. See Rose in fndum AMktuary, (1907), 36. 

£2. Buhler, he, dt., (1896), 25, 261 f. 

23. On the one hand, V. A. SsuBt, AAoka^ (Oxfr>rd, 1901), and 
especially BShler, Irxdian Aidiquery, 28, 334, rr^irt^ir. chat soibes 
first under Asboka began to exeents csti^ edicts. S. Levy and 
others dispute this, 

24. The parts important for os have been translated by R. Shama- 
sastry in Indian Asttufuary, (19(^, 34. 

25. Rose, he. dt., (1907), 36. 

26. For Islam see C. R Bedeer's works to be cited below. 

27. R, Hoemie m the J.RJLS. (1905), 1 ff. 

28. See the excelleat book of V. Jb^ Tam&s IBOO 

Years Ago. (Madras, 1904.) 

£9. Epigraphia Indiea. V, 213. 
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30. Badeo-Powell, Th^ Land Syst4n%9 of IndiOy (Oxford, 1892), 
3 vols., and tHe shorter cornperxdium on die village cotmmimty vdiich 
was quoted earlier. 

31. Eidyctvari is derived from Raivatt the subject, the prot^g^ 
(the client). 

32. Cf. Carclioe Rhys Davids, “Notes on the Early Economic con* 
didoDS in North India” J.R.A.S. (1901), 859 ff. 

33. Tamil inscription from the eighth century Epigraphia IndicOy 
m, 142ff. 

34. Loc. cit. IX, 91; ninth-century Inscription. 

35. This Is described, for example, in the great, first century b.c. 
inscription, 2oc. eit,, II, 87f. 

36. Badffl*Fowell treats this extensively in bis larger worlc. 

37. They are so listed in a njnth*ceDtury inscription {Epigraphia 
Indioo, 1, 184); in addition to the king and the Shdiivrs (feudal over¬ 
lords), the ianapads whom the transktor rendered as ‘‘provindals." 
The inscrip^ns take only occasional note of a Rayat and obviously 
reference is made to him as a free man. 

38. A royal grant of the twelfth century from Udeypur still is ad¬ 
dressed to the fiothfralcvfra (Imights) and KunTunhi as the two 
classes of local inhabitants, loo. cH., IV, 827. 

39. See Baden^oweD, Land Syatam, II, I62ff. 

40. EptgrcpfiAJ IndicOy IX, 277. 

41. “PiMng' is derived from paysan, paysan from paganus \ihich 
in Latin meant peasant, kter also dviUan, and among Christians 
headien. Compare also the Hebrew am hagra%. 

42. The MahabharatOy XIII, 60, 23, and Manu, IX, 327, still 

despise trade and money-lending. 

43> Rschel and Celdner. Vedische Stvdian, III, 72 f. 

44. AftWoa Veda, III, 15. 

45. Rfgvedfl. VHl, 13, 5. 

46. Thus for instance in (^anaukya’s version of the Afthasaetra of 
the KautoJiya. 

47. Xenn^y in the /.ft.A.S., (1898), 261. A short sketch of Indian 
monetary history is contained in the Imperial Gaeeteer, Tha Indian 
Smptra. Vol. U, Chapter IV, p. 137 f. 

48. V. Xanaskasabhai, Tkg Tamib 2SOO yeofg ago, (Madras, 1904). 

49. Indian Antiefoa, 1890, XIX, 231 f. 

50. Loo. dt, in, 249. 16; Xn, 54, 20. See W. Hopkins, “The 
Social and Military Forition of the Ruling Castes in India,” fourrtaj of 
the American Orienial Society, Xni, 57 3. 

51. A guild Is in control of an administrative district India 
Antigua, XIX, 145; seventh-century inscription. The Maharaja of a 
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village and a delegated committee imposed a tax on a village for the 
coastTuctloa of a cixtem (lind., 165). 

52. The story of the V^Unla Chtuita h told by Chaudre Dus, The 
Vtti^a Casts. [» The GandhaoarrUks of Ben&il, (Calcutta, 1903). 
The book Is a typical product of the literature called forth by the 
attempt of the Census of 1901 to determine the rank order of the 
castes. 

53. See Lassen, /.A. m, 727, m 

54. For die following see Hopkins in the loumol of the Americon 
Orienid Society. (1890), XIII, 57 3. 

65. Vol XII, 67, 4 S. 

56. VoL V, 35, 38. 

57. Ibid., 2, 7. 

58. Vol, I, pp. 221 , 31. 

59. Vol, HI. pp- 200 , 92, 

60. VoL Xn, pp, 88 , 6-9; 118 ff. 

61. Imperil Gozeteer, V, lOl for Ahmadabad. 

62. £ptgraphio Indica. UI, 37; and IV, 29S £. 

63. See the excellent easay of W. Kt^kins on the guilds in his 
India Old and ?7ew. 

64. For the following see the small publication of Ananda E. 
Coomarasnamy (D.Sc.), The Indian Craftsmen, Pcosthaln Series 
(London, 1909). It cites good material not available to the audior. 

65. Coomarawamy {ibid., 4) cites such a case from Weddebura, 
The Indian Raiyai as Member of the ViUage Community, (London, 
1863), a book not available to the audior. 

66 . Id Bengal the Nabasakba in 1901 amounted to 16.4 per cent 
of the population and originally comprised the following castes which 
today still constitute 84 per cent of its members: three peasant castes 
(the Baruis, Malakan, and Sadgop); the blacksmiths and related 
metal workers (the Xamor); potters (Cumhar); barbers (Napit); 
confechonaiies (Mayra); weavers (Tend); odpressers (Teh). Usually 
the weavers and oQ pressers and often the potters rate far lower. 

67. For die division between old and new of village servants 
which is also connected with this development see p. 58. 

$$. Kautaliya Arthasastra, edited by Sbamasastry, Indian And' 
(fuary 1905, 54. 

89. Manu, VlII, 413; X, 99-100. 

70. The great inscription Eplftrophic Indies, V, 23f, describes the 
foundation of a Chalukya king and clearly presupposes that the 
weaver’s guild meoticned, appearing with its gouda (village head), 
lives in a special weavers’ village. Besides this guild tiiere are men- 
tinned guilds of gndn importers, palm juice distihers, end 06 pressers 
of the place of the foundation besides its gouda and his sib; die king 
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imposes ceruio lues upon all of them for the benefit of Mah<ideui 
(Shivo) utdhiswile. ^ 

71. la the epics tiiey were celled Ponchkhais. For a long bme 
they retained commeiualisia and occupational mobility, 

72. For ^e SanunaJois see Coomarasvamy, op. ctf,, 55, 56. in 
Bombay Province the same five crafts united as ponchah, blacksmi^, 
carpenters, ooppeismitbs, stone masoos, goldsmiths. As they employ 
priests of ditir own but adhere to all Vedic rites (vegetarianism, tee- 
totalling) and pretended to be Brahmans, they often were persecuted 
under d)e Mahratta Pesbwas. 

73 The Greek reports and native sources (KauUuiya, Artruisastro) 
coaceraiDg such royal “boards of trade" may essentially compare to 
institutions which Robert Knox in 166S reported of Ceylon (A xiip- 
toricd Relation of the Island CeUm). This was unavailable to ine 
author; excerpts are to be found in Coomarasvamy, dt, 34 ff. 

74. The liturgies of 6e royal goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters, etc., 
could be commuted into a fixed payment of gold, (Coomarasvamy, 
ibid., 38, 36.) 

75. When, after the abobtion of the monopoiiea and trade taxes, 
the competition of British factory products crashed down upon the 
artisans they opined that the abolition of the tax bad undermined 
their enstence. (Coomarasvamy, ibid.) 

76. Knox describes tbe organization of such orgasteria; excerpts or 
Coomaiasvaay, ibid., p. 33 f. Obviously they were quite amilar to 
die Pharaonic, late Hellenist, Bvzantine, and Islamite ergastoria. 

77. See for instance Epigraphia Indica. Ill, 295 f (eleventh cen¬ 
tury) and many other references, 

78. Cf. Coomarasvam/s quotations from CoL Hendlcy, Indian 
Jeuielrv, p. 153; op. eft,, 56. 

Caste Forms and Schisms 

1. For all these questions see Gait’s superb General Report of the 
1911 Census, I, 377 B. 

2. Census Report, 1901, III; Report of Blackwood, IV. 

3. The figures will be discussed later. 

4. Blunt in the Census Report of 1911 reports for the United 
Provinces and Oudh (Ancient classical soil of Hinduiaml), pp. 233 
whence the above experts. 

5. For example, by McGregor in the Census Report of 1911 for 
Bombay, VII, 200. 

6. The enstence of village committees suggesting the panchayat 
and deciding legal questions seems sufinently substantiated for classi¬ 
cal times; Menu Semh. XII, 10S7. 

7. Budhayana’s Sacred Books of the East, 1, 5, 9,1. 
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$. Budhayana, I, 5, 9, 3. Mines and all workshops except dis- 
tsUeries of alcohol are nCually clean. 

9. The reletioDs of the Indian sects and salvation reli^ODS to the 
Uniting and commercial circles of India will be discussed later. 

10. Of, Census Repoit for Bengal (1911) concerning the training 
for commerce among the Saniyas. 

11. These figures are from the 1911 Census. 

12. V- Delden, Die Indische Jute-IndusMe, (19IS), p. 96. 

10. V. Delden, Ibid., 114-25, 

14. Ibid., 86. 

15. Ibid., 179. 

16. See S, Boyer, hunuil AsiaUque, (1901) Serie IS. Concerning 
"repeated deaths’' see especially H. Oldenberg, 2>te Lehre der Upanl- 
shaden und die Anfattge des SuddlUsmus. (Gottingen, 1915.) 

17. V. Delden, Ibid., 1915. 

18. As late as the twelfth century the ethnic boundary between 
Arians and Dravids at the Intiavati is e:q>reased in the different 
languages of the inscriptions. The administration retained the division. 
Yet, a place for people “who came from everywhere," hence repre¬ 
sented an ethnic mixture was granted for a temple, Epieraohia Indica. 
VoL IX, p. 313. 

19. See the Census Report for Bengal, (1911), Part I, par. 958, 
p. 495. 


AntUorgUistic and Ritualistic Character of 
Brahmanical ReligiosU^ 

1. Mysterium und Mimiis in Rigveda (1908). See also bis observe- 
dens on Oldenberg's Religion dee Veda, in the Wiener Zeitschr. & 
Kunde dee Morgerd, IX. 

2. To prove this Is a main ptupose of the cited work of V, 
Schrdder’s wid) whid), however, some of the following is to be gen¬ 
erally compared. 

3. V, sArftder, op. dt., 53. 

4. In India dus position is old. Oldeoberg (Aus Indien und Iran, 
1899, p. 67), refers with justice to the contrast with the Deborah 
song (which celebrates the victorious struggle of the Hebrew peasant 
comrades over the urban Imigbtbood) in which Jahwe as confedera¬ 
tion God draws near, unlike the victory song of ^g Sudas (Rigveda 
VII, -0) in which the magic of the priests does everything. 

5. This compares with parallel phenomena in all teiritorias 
peatedly referred to by living Indologists, particularly H. Oldenberg’s 
Verienet, (also V, Schi^er does not ^sdrin it). Arguments have been 
raised against it, namely, by £. W. Hopkins. Conceraing the details 
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only the sp«dalist oui Hghri y Ai<sA»- Pot imdmtanding su^ cocn- 
parisons an ^te Tlie gaunl psy^ological oneota* 

tion ^ di« jo lodia, aod HeBas is, in the first 

place, Id no way fundamentally different As mysticisni flowered in 
ancient f^ioa so Pytha^^ean esotoics end Oipbism did in Hellas. 
Tbe devahjstion of dw vrarU as a place of suffering and tranatori- 
naas is familiar tn Hdlenic pessiiniain from Homes to Bakc^ylides, its 
capatity for eetabfisfaing liabilities was ccemoved by HeraclituSi tfie 
"s^vatioa’' from ^ *\^>eer ofl rebirth was found in the epitaph of 
Sybaris, the mceality oi tbe gods by Empedodes, the **mmoiy* of 
an earlier bird) and die redemption tbrau^ knowledge as tbe priv¬ 
ilege of wisdftn was fcemukted by Plato. These are r^reseotations 
appropriate to any cultivated jptdlectcal strata. The differences of 
development woe located in mteests and tho s e established by 
political ctrcumstances. 

$. Cathapctha Brahmam Q. 2, 2, 6. 

7. Indeed, there are many duties of hodi odier “twice-bom' castes 
>sdiich in many ways be construed as weekeniag the duties of the 
Brahman casta. 

S. Traces of the cooc^ of ‘aattiral law* w«e indeed often found, 
oamely. in tbe epic Utoatore, which indeed also in ^her respects was 
often in tenaon with die Brahmanical 5 *T M rn (£ die times which 
coDtaioed the salvation rehponK so. oatnely, in the complaint of 
Draupadi in tbe MehersbAdretn. Tbe source c( 'eternal law.” cacwito 
dharma, it is said is dried up awA therefor e no longer distinguidiable. 
Poative law is always doubtful (see 1.105,29) changeable {XII, 
260, flff.) Power reigns on earth and there is no heavenly justice. 
Concern is here ex p r e ss ed et die cyakal betaking of bid customs in 
the narrow dide of the sib. 

In general tbe need for a Ceachiog coocenimg origins came bo ex¬ 
pression in orthodox teaching in time oomputaticei. According to die 
doctrine of epics, there were four time periods were carried 
through in the wodd bet we en destruction and reconstruction dirou^ 
the prolcyc (twilight of the gods): first and hipest was the Krita 
age, (he last and die KaH age. Tbe caste distinctions indeed 

were established in die EifCa age. wbm each caste do^ its duty 
williogly without e apec ta tioa td pay or gain to itself. There was 
neither buying nor sdhng. Therefore salvation of all was possible and 
a god (ektf deco) was common to all In the oge the 

reverse b old s, and die caste order is now in decay. Self-interest pre- 
doraicatee'-until pniev^ cornea and Brahma falls asleep. In dais form 
the teadiing was indueoced by (he later to be discussed Bhagfloata- 
ethic. 

9. Tbe dialogue between die Athenians and Milesians by Tbucy^ 
dides is the famous example. 
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10. Tile dessical formulatieii of thia '’MacchiavelLamstn." outside 
the KouiaUifa Afikcsastro cited earlier, is especially found in the 
yofro Varakamiehirc (traosUted by H. Kero in Weber’s Indischen 
Studien). Yotra or Yogoy^fro sguides above all the consideration of 
omens which the prince enteriog battle has to consider. This art con* 
cems itself with the science of ’^political administration’* according to 
iop. cii., 1. 3) fixed in consequence of the harma doctrine, that the 
hOTOSCCpe was not determined through karma, also having no in¬ 
dependent meaning. 

U. Founded by Gotama. 

12. Founded Kanada. (translated by von Rber, Z.D.M. (C. 

21 / 2 ). 

13. The atomists denied the dualistic Samkhya philosophy not 
because it would be impossible from the unextended to create the 
extended. Bather they objected because—as will be indicated later— 
it conceived of spiritual events as materialistic. For the Vedanta 
school, on the other bond, the empirical world was conceived as 
cosmic illusion (mo^o). This was found to be quite uninteresting. 
Decisive, however, was the fact that the philosophic position taken 
on all problems, showing itself ever and again, was decisively domi¬ 
nated by salvation interests. 

14. Bichard Schmidt bas studied the respective literature in detail. 
One can readily see the sophistication of this eroticism and find con* 
formation of H. Oldenberg’s judgment 

15. Namely, the typical age classification. 

16. The practical purpose of the rules a compromise of sociat 
requirements with the duty enlolned upon one seeking salvation from 
the world through ascetic living. First It was necessary to procreate 
as a hous^ld. The reverse was advanced hy Vanoprastka life. The 
distinction centered in the question as to whether one could be per¬ 
mitted to move Immediately from the novitiate to the life of the 
ascetic. 

17. Also it was in strict interrelation with ascetic life. The student 
of an alchemist ^o had once committed a sexual sin was at once 
repudiated, for magical charisma adhered to a co r rect life. 

18. Tbe obedient servant found only a limit to the teacher's power 
if the teacher demanded a performance of deadly sin or taught some* 
thing which was not in the Veda. Generally, the teacher was vene¬ 
rated in prostrate position. In his presence, another teacher may not 
be hoQOr^. The hramachann was forbidden: meat, honey, perfume, 
liquor, travel by wagon, shelter from the rain, combing the hair and 
brushing the teeth. He was commanded to regular baths, periodic 
bread] control (corresponding to the later Yoga technique and rever¬ 
ence for the syllable, “Om." The old expression for “study” was to 
“practice chastity.” The Vpenayana ceremony with the reception of 
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ch« Qovice corn^oa^ed to the cottclupon to d» Samooartom sacra* 
manr. Vgl E. Glaser, ZJ>M., (19U) Ces. 18 S. 

19. The id«a has mcreasin^ beetk accepted that these steps were 
first established la eompetitMzi wids Buddhistic moaasticiSTD. Hiis 
may be held to be ooccmditioDaUy valid foe the official order. That 
the practices were first created by Buddhism must, ui terms of the 
orighial legends of Buddhism, appear imiwobab l e. 

20. Criinwedei, Die Bud^ud- Kunst m Indietit (1900) 2 Au£. 
138. (Mah^uncha is the God Viduu.) 

31. Visfinu Furana, m, 12 a.e. 

22. Similaily the law boob, (Goutoma X, 67). 

23. El, 12. 

24. The Tpdian daDcos. Z>eti 0 >iPoso (Portugese baSedeirs, French 

beyederes) cf tnedieval times wese developed out of the Hieroduien, 
the hieratio-homeopathic, mimCic, or apotropeie—soibi and temple 
prostitutes by the priests (and the pbeaomeoa bound therewith of 
prostitution of wandering mochants) Tid 4r« sciQ today primarily 
bouod up with the Shiva colt They were ebbgated to temple service 
through soDg and dance and had to be Uteiate—until most recent 
times the only literate women oi India. For the numerous temple 
festivals, however; also, as in dasMl Hellenic times for all emix^t 
sodety, they were indi^ensahle, fot n aa g a special c*^ with Its own 
dheme and. especially, inberitance and adoption rights, and were 
perruitted table^canmunity with the men of all castes given Co 

writing skills in contrast to (m (he manner universal in antiquity) 
high'bora womoi, for whom, wrltng and Uteraiy art were exclude, 
because they belonged to the dkanna at wmdi and were 

held as shameful and likewise not valid. Tl>e dedication of girls to 
the temple followed by virtoe of a votive oftenng, or by virtue of a 
universal sect duty as in tbe case of many Shiva sects), also as a 
caste duty (as by a weaver caste located in the Madras I^ovince), 
while in all of South India today at least this practice is held to Im 
dfsbonorable. Engagement and also while slavery appeared. Tbe 
usual Dasi in contrast to tbe Deca-Dod was a wanderutg prostitute 
^ the lower castes without relation to tanple service. Tlie tranntion 
from d>ere to the hi^iJy activated wome n of tbe type aS Aejwia, 
corresponding to the heto^nd of clasaical drama (ooiantoseno), was 
□aturaiJy fiind throughout Tbe last-named type belonged quite as 
much as tire quite weU-educsted tnrter-society of female scholars and 
female propagandists among the Buddhist (idubsophers (in tbe man* 
ner of the femine Fythagoreaos), of the old distinguished intellectual 
culture of the pr^Buddbistic and early Buddhistic times wh^ dis¬ 
appeared with tbe dommaboa at the goromook. 

25. Almost at the same Qae as the begmoteg of the first flowering 
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of IlelieEic and OuA^sc philosophy and the Israelite prophecy* Any 
particular *1x)[TOwiiig” is not to be conceived {quite contrary to oeea* 
sional references of Ed. Meyer concerning the coounon cosmic- 
biological condibonaliCy of the temporal coincidence of these de* 
velopmental stages). Concerning possible Babylonian induencc see 
below. 

26. Vgl. Oldenberg, Auj Indian und Iron, op. dt. 

27. As a very general name for the holy man and ascetic this today 
is a designation for a tiny sect of North India somewhat comparable 
to the Quakers. 

28. Today this name is often used quite without differentiation for 
all Indian mendicants, especially the Shivoists. 

29. Still today Brahmans toa^ only the higher castes, only *Wice* 
bom” sdaolars or even only Brahmans. 

30. In die epics the students of a Brahman go on strike when he 
wishes to take on more students {XU. 328, 41). 

81. Some of such subcastes, namely, those which serve impure 
castes, are held to be impure. 

32. The later and until today typical name of the monk (including 
Brahman monk) is 'T^hiihshu,'' 

33. “Cosflirt" means “his reason dominates.” The hereditary gurus 
of many sects bear this title. Today it is hereditary in certain great 
Brahman famiUes. See later. 

34. So, ej^licidy hianu, U, 233. 

35. This is already indicated by the inscriptions for example, Ep. 
Ind, HI, 263, (tenth century). 

36. Purely externally, one can best compare them with the Cynics. 

37. So still today the Sonnyasi cenobites in Bengal, however, it is 
usually the case. 

38. On tbe other hand, there were monasteries in the Middle Ages 
with ruthlessly strict discipline. For example, from a South Indian 
inscriptioo we learn that the Superior had the power of life and death 
over the inmates. However, in general, the old Hindu monks were 
waoderers vn^o only temporarily during the rainy season or in old 
ege resided in the math. The mathanat was the eldest resident chelas 
{“scholar”) elected or hereditary. Sometiines the honor of headship 
was rotated. The Mathanat of the oldeA cloister of a filiation was 
bead of the whole. Tbe characters of the founders of cloisters at times 
show striving for strict discipline. At the same time, they ^low that 
monastic establishment here as in Byzantium and the "Vahifs* in the 
Islamic Orient were characteristically motivated by purposes lying 
outside dre religious sph e r e that is, the seizure by political power 
of established monastic lands—the circumvention of confiscation or 
overloading with taxes nhich would constitute a sacrilege-^lso to 
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secure rents, which the founder attanpted to restfve, for aU times, 
fof himself sod his famil/ by the foun^QoQ. Also the ^tailed estab¬ 
lishment. Sudi is the named by CampbeQ Oman, Hie Mystics, 
Aacetic* end Soinii of India (1903) e^ich was intended to secure 
“administTaCion* of surplus products, above all, also, the eveocuaJ 
rents lanH ownership and the Mmmgt from begging expedi* 
tions—in seoet also trade proceed^-by cnonastic or temple establish¬ 
ment. The founder had a divisiaB of the spc^ Ihe ri^ of majiage- 
ment is hereditary but iodiviabfe; the ri^t of inheritaxMe established 
through statute. Ibe menns were typically those of the patrimonial 
bureaucracy and at theooatic, state orders, with insufficient 

formal private guarantee; tbe monastic bnH (usually not extensive 
for a hundred rupees a year was atrendy a good rent in India) was 
tax free. In the course of further developoMait there appeared in 
numerous Hinduistic (ortbodm and bettfodox) nMiasteries (also the 
Buddhistic} a typical prebendabzatiaD process. A monk married and 
made his place hereditary. For example, in tbe case of the (dis* 
doguished) DesAaschtb Brahmins today both a BhiiUcahu-finonlish) 
and a lay appear. Ibey are diwtngtiiAwl only by the fact diat 
only the monks proper had pneedy quabfkati^ 

39. On this see tlU lew books, f^ example, it is especially clear in 
‘Baudhaycna II, 6, llff. 

40. Costliness was not the reason for ♦hi* as E. W. Hoplans indl* 
cates. This already appears quite untenable becanse precisely die 
lower classes also later retained tbe meat orgy. 

41. This basic supposition came to expression in what is for us a 

grotesque fenn, especially in andeat Buddhian^sut not only In it. 
An iascriptim teDs that after his victory die long bad fi ? e d his 
elephants and that then ‘‘with (ears in dseir eyes* they hurried to 
joiii their companions in tbe woods. Tbe account of the pil¬ 

grim Hia«i Tsaog (seventh eentory) mentmos elephants in Rasbrnir 
"which practiee the kw.* (In Sc. Juliea’s tnnsladoo.) 

42. are Inanakando: "gnosis* in oppeadoo Co iarmckanda, 
the "ritualistk knowledge.* 

43. One can be led astray by desigDatiiig the Smnrto literature as 
"prokne.” Its rales, too, are hoiy and imkeakable. flowevei, they 
pertain not to the special •i***^^!*"^ of Ibe prMSts as such but to tbe 
training of the househok^ and Jurist 

44. However not^ea may be takeo'-in an artistically reconstructed 
"bardic speedi,* but in the idicen of ancioit pnestly famili&s of the 
origm-territory of tbe literature. In Vedie times Sanskrit was the 
speed) of the educated In the Rigveda a prince is motivated by the 
desire to be educated to read Sanskrit Rayson, JJIAS. fl904) 
435; Thomas, ibid, 747. 
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45. AtharyM Veda, 11, 27 (apparently the legal opponent is in* 
tended) ~ 

46. Ecboes of (be method, especially in the Aphorisms, 

are ascribed to Eapila. 

47. The first Indian historians were Buddhist, and Buddha appears 
to have been an ‘liistoricar fact 

48. Concerning Indian medicine, most convenient is Jolly in 
Bubler’s Crundriss (IfiOl). 

49. A safe espiession is required by the Don*Indo)ogists. Such is 
the Sudhindronatha Vasu in the Sacred Booh of the Hin^, Band XU 
and Band XVU translated under the title: ‘The Positioe Backg^und 
of Hindu Socfoio^ (tiQ now Book 1) commentaries with an Appen- 
^ by Brajeodra Nadi Seal Suhronri. "Sukranti'' was quite diaiao- 
teristicaliy conceived as “organic social science," somewhat in the 
way Comte comprehended the steps of soda]*scienoe knowledge. 
And in fact this, of course, oompleiely unscientific “organismic'’ sys* 
tematics of die so*caIled "positivism” is congenial to Indian thinks. 
Note the following: in mechanics all remained on a pre*GaLlean 
level In minerology Indian scl^ce remained essentially at the seven* 
metal doctrine which was also Imown in the Occident. In Chemistry 
three special inventions are ascribed to India: (L) the fixing of vege* 
table dyes with alum; (2) Indigo extract; (3) steel making out of 
which Damask swords were made (Seal. Chemical Theories of 
the Ancient Hindu). In general, the tantra literature here alcbemisti* 
cally touched the territory of medicise, however, particularly anatomy 
and especially nerve anatomy. It also developed assimilation (not 
the blood but lung assimilatioo) theories. It advanced knowl^e of 
aspects of the nerve channels. Meditation over these paths, according 
to iarOHstic magic gave power. The brain (as for Galen) and not (as 
for Aristotle and even by significant Indian natural resea^eis Chaxke 
and SuSTutu) the heart, was beated as the central organ already on 
the basis of considerable rignificant osteological knowledge. Fertilize* 
tion and hereditary transmission (based on very financially significant 
horse and elephant lore) were also theoretically discussed (palin- 
genetically, not epigenetioally). Life which die materially (Carvaka) 
interpreted in t^ms of spontaneous generation, tbe Samkhya through 
refiexive activity and the result of stogie energies, and the Vedanta 
in terms of a special "living power," provided the occasion for the 
acceptance of "adriso," ‘^inseen," that is « say, “unknown” causes 
such as magnetism. And while a special science of breeding fastened 
on the coofinned "unknowability" of original causes the later Nyaya 
and Voiseska schools thrust the ethica l hirma determinism of Indian 
tbeodicy into this gap in imowledge, as for us the "limits” of science 
provide the space for theological constnictiaa Concerning their 
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. . <uhib GoodjJ, HUtory of Aryan M«««csfli 

MwlSSmK St«K« in the UediciM 
~ vg. Uebich-. 

wH«np (p^BcuUxV 

A,S2SKn-«.*^L«. S««*» MA«i^ HuuJu Po^ 

/Lcadon 1914) also vot awlabk to me. IW ittaaijm of ad- 
cooW n« aff«r .jy refinemeaB. This v« m 

itself not yet rttiooa]- Tte writings te«ih tt*a. 

Orthodox Hirtdwsm 

I The literary fiang ts-sawed doctrine-by Fat^ 

rJ^ is at Uast oWer than Ae OTbl^ent 

^Siisn. It is fawvm by tame of old m the 

Vgl- f« aD pttticabis: Gaibc, SofJehya and Yoga, in 

Biihler’s Crwivinsa, (189^). 

2. The upper castes in Bengal do not acc^t water ft^ Aem, 
however. Ae bdy girdle. In part Aey a« ma^cal phy- 

sidans, in part, however, abo readeot insmuneot makers. 

3 OrigiSly indeed it was a community response, swnewhat wrre- 
sponding to our “Amao,“ later It was mystically ^ 

A In^ortte to dogmatically fix this point the Mahobharat^ em- 
plo^ Ae means that for the time of the sosoum m heaven Ae 
of Lmo is iiwpeiative. For Ae new rebirth <mb^ Ae carher relation 
on the earth was deteniiinattve. _ - , , ,v 

5. Aimapurona XTV. 91-95 by Gou^ The ?hilosophv of 

^TwbMvar would trust hnnsdf wiA Indian philosophy must con¬ 
sult’ Ae somewhat fotmlcss hut most talentedly writtm woric of 
Daussen. His great service is not to ba centesteA for Ae ^• 
siderations important to our purpose, (rf course, 

of Carbe and Oldcnhcrg. Abo the (misriooary) writing of Diger 
(Die EWdang fmeh ChH^enhtfn tmd flfadufsmos) is not unusable. 
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7. Garb«» Sankhya-FhUcsophie p, 19^3 translated passages. 

8. In this case, tba Samkhya^PhUoscphy. 

9s On the whole question recently see: Schradei in the 2. D< Morg. 
C. 84 pp. 333f. He seeks to prove that ya/TU20dlilti;i2 is not, samscra 
as is assumed, counterposed to hama and salvation. It stands between 
the Brahmanas and tlU Uponishads. He holds that the soul waiides' 
Jag is on ”anti-elenca] concept^ directed against the Brohmana teach¬ 
ing. It is doubtful that ritual has protective force whether lasting or 
temporary for the beyond. However, it must, indeed, be noted that 
the teaching of the Upanisbads, according to the emphasis, actually 
represents ^e result of contemplations of die Vonjpmsdks-ascetle. 
These were removed from ritual service and could indeed very well 
be bearers of a (relatively) ritually alien teachbg. 

10. His spies watch over men and his commandments ore m- 
violable. He Imows everything {AihanoVeda IV, 16, 2} suid pun¬ 
ishes sin. Vg. v, Schroder, R^den und Aufs&ze, 17. 

11. II, 2. 

12. I. 1, 10, 

13. VI, 34, 3. 

14. In the Occident Christian mysticism and later certain mani- 
festations of pietism were bearers of similax intellectual tenement 
of the spiritual elements in conscious ''erperience.*' 

15. Or if one tries to establish its genesis In the peculiar inter* 
reladcns which later joined togeth& with its forerunners, practically 
the same emerges. 

16. In Samkhya philosophy the £niteness of the organs mediating 
the material world and the spirit restricts consdousness, which still 
plays a role in Buddhism (as clarification therefore, the all*laiowing 
Buddha still had need for meditation). 

17. It was a general Indian supposition that darkness was some¬ 
how material as was light. 

18. Vosischfho 18, 36. 

19. Apastambo 23 v. 3 fi. To this, as the other passage here dted. 
Hopldns op. cit., 252 ff. had referred. The law books ere now In the 
translations of ^ Snored Books of the East. 

20. Apastamha lO, v. 14*1$. This law book which contains the 
most negative formulas of this sort against contemplation technique 
is of course as Biihler {S£. of the East, Introduction to the Work) 
indicates, South Indian, the home of the old Upanishad-Philosophy, 
also of foreign origjo. 

21. Vasischiha. 10. 4. 

22. Namely, by Baudhayana, a condition to which Hopkins has 
already referred. 

23. The oldest retained work of the school, die SsmJbhya-Rnrljca 
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dis Isvarckfishna. is found in Becbanarama Tripa^ in the B&norgi 
Sanskrit Series (Mr. 9). (Benares, 1883) taxnshted inco German by 
£)eus$en, Gasch. d. Pht2(» 1, 3. The aphorisms (presumably) of 
KapiJa were tnnilated into English by Beal. 

24. Officially the founder of the school was ‘Vyasa" (equals creator 
of the disposition), a collective name, also used for the editor of the 
Mahabharata and the collector of the Vedas. 

25. Maitfoyma Up. I., 2-4 is customarily cited in this connection. 

26. Biihadaratu/Jfa Up., V, 2. a passage to which Wintemia Gesch. 
der Indischen Literature has called attention, which also Indicates the 
lack of ethical content In the Upanishad and its bases. 

27. In the usual enumeration; Jaimiai's Mimamsa, Kapda’s 
Sarahhya. Vyasa’s Vedanta, Gotama’s Nyaya, Kanada's Valceska, 
Patanj^’s Yoga. Vedant was the old Mimamsa which ritually dis¬ 
placed the V^'s Turva (early) Mimamsa” also posed against the 
*Uttara (later) Mimamsa” (mimamsa signifies school research at 
least). For at very least dasacaBy valid in the highest sense only 
Mlmsa (Purva Mimamsa) and Vedanta qualify. 

28. In opposition to the Lola Yota was the school, seen as bctero* 
doz, of ‘‘materialism” vduoh Carvaka (sometime in the third oen- 
tury B.C.) established. It denied all metaphysics and thus the 
authority of die Vedas. On it see Hertel, Das penchatantra (I9L4) 
and HiUthrandt, '7ut Kenntnis der indiscben Materialisten” (Fest- 
schrit fiir Xiihn, 1916). 

29. On this see Oldenberg op. dt. 

30. So, for example, in the Mahahharata (VI, 30, 49). The 
Bhagooadgtta knows the condition in this sense. 

31. Quite naturally a metaphysics which fastens on the negation 
of behavior and feeling as the fnain indications of freedom from the 
earthly, necessarily must take dreamless sle^ as the condition stand* 
ing closest to its conceptualisation. All animism is treated as the 
wandering of the $cul during sleep. The UponUhads treats dreamless 
sleep and ecstasy in this reject as of equal value (see Gough. 
Philosophy of the Upanishods 36).' 

32. Vgl. for example Maftr. Bnihm. Up. VI, 34, 6. The fate of the 
soul which in this meditation is washed pure of all impurity and lost 
in itself is indescribahle. Das. 10. ‘‘Water is water, fire is fire, eth« 
is ethcr^one can not individually distir^guish therein; so it is wdiat 
is taken up into the self.” In the epic portrait of the Brahman as 
a pre'bles^ state of feeling does not preponderate, but appears 
more as an intellectual fight. It is somewhat like the source of Plato’s 
gnosis in the IUpu2>lic. Otherwise it is comparable simply to a deep 
deep. 

33. The expression its^ first helonp to the new speech, the fact 

is ancient. * 
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34. Fstricid^ And iQAtricide itself. Only it can, that to say, be 
of such lood as not quite to be in ponQoo to traverse* 

35. On this see G^gh, Philoiophj/ of the VpsruiheJs, p. 66 

36. Buddhistic influence is first found in the Epics in the quite 
late sections. 

37. Precisely a part of the dedslve tensions of the Bhagavadgiia 
toast stem froci ancient knightly times, above all, from the "fatalistic' 
ethic'’ of the knighthood 

33. The idea that sin finally lies in men themselves is opposed to 
the idea that sin is an unavoidable fruit of deeds of previous life, as 
a fate hovering over men, that men are only the implements through 
which either a dark destiny or^more correctly-'Or the dialn of htr^ 
executes itself. (Ifahahh. Xlf, 23, II ff. as well as 59,13 ff. further 
IV, 5 and other passages.) 

39. in, 29, 33 fl. 'Hiis is the circumstance held as valid of old in 
the epics. 

40. See E. W. Hopkins, floi. of India, 417. 

41. Translated into alinost all ^e languages of the earth. In Ger¬ 
man widi an e x celle nt introduction by Carbe (l^eipzig, 1901). 

42. For not the attitude of bhoibi (or which more later) but die 
thou^C of godly grace {prasada) Is apparently the old pr^Buddhistic 
element of the Bhagooad^ita (So. al^ £. W. HopkiDS). 

43. Oo this see B. O. Bbandakar, VaisTtavism, 5(nvtsm and Minor 
Befigious Siystoms in Buhler’s Cntndrisz (Strassburg, 1913). 

44. Kennedy, 7.B.A.S. (1908) still bolds this view. Likewise Crier- 
son, Ind. Ant. (1908), 37. What he calls ’ICriscbna Vasudeva” and 
takes to be the old Bhagavala^od, Vasudeva, was later identified 

with Vishnu. Macnicol J.R.XS. (1913). 145 takes it that Krishna 
was 80 old vegetation deity (occasionally incamated In animal form) 
and therefore originally had plant rather than animnl sacrifice (origiD 
of ohimso?). He refers to the Ut« Krishna pantomime in which 
Krishna and his adherents painted in red (Summer struggle against 
the white demons (of Winter) as correapcudlng to the struggle of 
'Xantbos" and ‘MaJantiios" in Greece. The sect of the Bhagavata 
worshippers has verifably been placed in the fourth century B.C. 
Its est^lishment is misplaced by Garbe op, cit., some ceoturies before 
Buddha. 

45. XT, 32, 33. 

46. XVm, 59. 

47. XZIX, 23: Whoever knows spirits and matter will not be bom 
again, for he has always lived. 

48. n, 31 ff. 

49. This expression Krishna, as XVm, 43 indicates means ‘con* 
genital,” also it means the obligations established through caste 
dhama which are made identical with the godly fate. <Vg. H, 3, 
XVIII, 7, 9. 23.) 
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50. Caste duties stand in full drcuiofereDce. Caste mixing, for 
example, led (according to I, 41) to hell, also it may be surroised 
that &ere was do ei^uahty of Qualificados for the death sacrifice. 

51. XVUl 47 takes the Hasriral $tand indicated In earlier passages: 
*ln its^ it is b^er to have the deficient fulfillment of one's duty 
djan to have right practice of die duty of another. Whoever fulfills 
obligations established for him by nature, suffers no blame.” The 
second sentence is the Bhagavat twist of the basic ethical dogma of 
Hinduism. 

52. xvnL U. 

53. WITT, 5, 6. Odierwise Icormd operates. 

54. rv, 20, 21. 

55. U. 42. 

56. V, 3. 

57. XVn, 5. Bgi. VI, 16, IT, 

58. VI, 46. 

59. V, 27, 28. 

60. XVI, 21, 

61. XIU, 9. 

62. XIV, 22. 

63. Xin, 23. 

64. XVIU, 68. 

65. IX, 30. 

66. xm, 13. 

67. According to Bhandakar, Ind. Ant. (19L2), 41, 13. See now 
also the same in Buhler’s Crufldnsz, VtahnovisTn Ssuism and minor 
fieligions (1913). 

68. The reference there is to the cult of die Bhagavat Samkarshana 

also Vasudeva (the typical name for the Krishna God). Shortly there^ 
after it appears that a Greek, Heliodor, in Taxila is named in the 
Bbagavata (/.R-A.S. 1909, S., 1087 ff). The three Indian cardinal 
virtues.’ dama {self«discipline), (liberali^), oprancda (dis* 

cretlon) were takai from a monument of a half-Gre^ convert in an 
inscription glorifying Vasudeva (Z.DM.G. 63, p. 587). Near Bastem 
Iranian infiuraces were also not excluded by further reLg^ous estab' 
lishmentsi however, its reoephon is not necessary. 

69. H<^lrins had chosen this passage for the motto of his often 
cited work (Rat of Indio), 

70. UI, 26. 

71. IX. 30. 

72. XII, 3- 

73. VU, 21, 23, 

74. Ind. Art, 1890 XIX, 61 (in the eighth century a,d.) 

75. The inscription does not in any way stand alone. Also in a 
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deed of fouDdatioc {Zp. Ind, I, 269 f.) darough which the merchsots 
and traders of o dQ' founded a monastery for a Shiva ascetic, who 
“seeing the highest light of God, free from die darkness of passion, 
had not thrown away the ^ of sinful joy" appears die comparison 
(V. 69-70 to the picture of a young beautiful wcmso, given from a 
bath of love to a prince. 

The Heterodox Sofcrio/ogies of the 
CtAtured Professional Monks 

1. Among Che recent rich literature worth treasuring is Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair Stevenson’s, The Heart of Jainism. The main inscriptural sources 
are offered in Guerinot's Epigfophia Jaina (PubUcatUms de t Eccla 
ffoncAs de TExtteme Orient, 190$. X). Some important Sutras appear 
translated in the Sacred Books of ike East {Gaina Sutras, by facobi). 
Other literature is cited in the given place. 

2. In the Kapla Sutra translated In die Sacred Books of the East, 
p. 17 S. 

3. According to the Kopla Sutra (p. 22) Mabavira’s embryo was 
miraculously transferred out of the body of his Brahmanical mother 
into that of a Kshatriya mother. 

4. The eristeoce of the soul was demonstrated by scbolastic^to* 
logical means by the Saptahhangi Hyaya; the theory that each state¬ 
ment could have seven different meanings. 

5. Later Jainism took over numerous deities of orthodox Hinduism 
—such as the child deities (Bp. Ind- U. 315-6). 

$. Although holding the Incamatlon of crdiodcx gods to be spe* 
dficaHy uoclassical and barbarian, orthodo;cy sdll in later times re¬ 
tained the exclusiveness of hero worship. “How the arbat who 
only fortuiCiously came to earth and experieoced success through 
virtue be compm^ to Shiva?*' states an inscription (Bp. Ind. V. 25$ 
from the twelfth century) of a famous school head of the eleventh 
century in religious dispute against the Jains. 

7. Op. cU., 13$ ff. 

$- Ibid., 1, S, 6. 

Q. Achofonga Strirtf, Q, 15. 

10. Instancee are inscripturally presented. Ep. Ind. HI. 108 
(Twelftii Cent). A holy man had in the presence of ^e community 
starved himself to death. Ep. 2nd. V, 152. A prince from the Ganges 
Valley, after great military campaigns against Jain ascetics did the 
same (Tenth Cent). 

11. Ach. S., t, 4, 1. 

IS. Ibid., 1. 2, 2, 

13. Ibid., 1, 2, 4. 

14. ihtd., I, 6,2. Opposition tc the Tot ivom diri of the Uponi^tads. 
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15. Ihld., 1. 7, 8. 

le. Ibid.. II, 2. 13- 

17. IM, II, 16. 

IS. Also a symptom of the great age of the order. 

19. How old this custom—t>7ical for all Indian sectors, is difficult 
to ascertain 

20. Ihe s chi sm also led to a complete separation of the canonical 
Uteratvue of both parts and to special councils. 

21. Many single prescriptions appear in all Jaina Sutras. Kot only 
must all good nouiishroent and lodging be avoided (Ack. Sutra I, 
7. 2), but it is also necessary to avoid the possibility that either out 
of excessive zeal of the hous^older {1, 6, 1) or dre reverse, because 
the monk is d^ty sod stinks (II, 2, 2), the hovs^ld has socoething 
especially prepared for the l^g^ng monk, for kroma oonsequenoes 
ensue. The 'Tteg*In fur Yeti/' (mSers) thus especially diarp^ the 
restriction not to question the layman to whether he has this or that 
object for It could lead ^e lay person in his zeal on an incorrect path. 

22. Ache Svtro I, 6, 5. 

23. Also all conhnned wandering monks were, and apparently had 
been for a long time, astigned to a monastery vdiioh controlled them. 
The land investiture without which Jain monasteries too could not 
exist was here in the form of e revolmbb, periodioally reconstituted 
loan, in the fixing of the absolute free will of the gift and properly 
to maintnin prcpertylessness (as the iostiuctors indicate, most were 
accomplished in the form of foundations). The founder builds a 
temple and the land is established for the teacher (£p. Ind. X p. 57 
from the ninth century). According to rank the living sadhu 
was more highly treasured than Che monastic monk. Al^ die i^adhaya 
(teacher) ranked behind him. He was only able to read tart; tbe 
achofya had the right to authenticate them. 

24. A schism occurred in a Jain community because the designated 
socoeesor of a suri demanded the students of the former before he 
had died by virtue of his charisma. However, tbe community had 
other ideas. (Hoemle, IruL Ant. (1890) XIX. 235 f.) 

25. An aeJumja who was the head of a gachchha (oommunity) or 
sakha (school) was called suri when he had young people studying 
with him, goni. Lists of teachers of single gachchhas are retained m 
the inscriptions. See for example Ep. Ind.. II, 36 E; HI, 19$ S. 

26. A conect ackarya was called tyagi-acharyo, a hu sithllacharya. 

In a Jain chroniclo (Hoemle op, cit, 238) a female deity (deva) 
afccts an achanja in a moment of customary laxity with an eye dis* 
ease. Restored again to power, be threatened her and reduced her to 
a upoeaka vdiereupon sbe-after be had dispensed sweet¬ 

ness—freed b'm from his eye disease. 
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27. Vpluch was possible after twelve years of ascetidsm. 

26. Oae could be tempted from taunt of ‘‘fly-atrainer’* which was 
hurled a|;aijist Jesus in Jewish literature to Infer that knowledge was 
diffused in the Near East of this Indian practice. For a corresponding 
prescription, so far as is known, did not edst for the Jews. 

29. Hie highest piety is to permit oneself to be stung by insects 
without shooing them away. The great animal hos^tala of the Jains 
are fasoous; the most famous is the one (on the coasts of the city) 
in which 5,000 rats are maintained (J.R.A. Soc. 1834, J, 96.) 

30. The ooQsequeoces oi these litu^ prescriptions presumably cori' 
Cributed to the downfaU of Jainism. Tbe Jainistic king Komar^ of 
Anbilvara lost his throne and life because he would not permit his 
army to march during the rainy season. 

31. In this respect the situation of tbe Digambara (Gymnosophists) 
and SweCambaras is different For tbe first monastic asceticism is 
essentially stronger; like the Buddhists, their claims on de laity are 
milder, while their form of salvation is not much different Some of 
them pursued agriculture. 

32. Among them are found, of course, as Nr. 20 of the general 
post, the otherwise really necessary.” Books can be proved only as 
die basis of these titles. 

33. Whoever practises deception will be bon again as a woman. 

34. In general it is tbe duty, even unconditionally in tbe salon, to 
speak the truth. Later this was tempered to the e^t that one nay 
not say an untruth, but when the &ulh is unpleasant it need not be 
unconditionally spoken. 

35. Balfours, Enc\/ciop9dia of Indio, s.v. "Jain,*' II, 403, right half, 
center. This is no longer tbe case. 

36. It is that which is proscribed as hhho (avarice). 

37. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson (Eoart of Jainiom) mentions the votive 
offering of a Jain of the recent past to earn “no more than 45.000 
rupees" and to give tbe suiplus as a gift—whereby, apparently self- 
evidently, it was assumed that to earn this amount presented no 
difficulties. 

36. In Jain Dogmatics (vgl. das von Jacobi in the Z.D.M.Q. 80, 
1902 translated compendiuro Umaavatis) conceived karma as a 
poisonous material stuff engendered by passioo. It corresponds with 
the theory, here of no further interest, oi great and fine bodies in 
which die soul is wrapped. The finest accompanies the soul in its 
wandering. All these somewhat archaic representations speak of the 
greaMge of the sect. 

39. The confessionalisro cf Jainism always bore strong imprint of 
dus and stood in contrast to other Hindu conventions which tended 
to shower the holy ones with gifts without differentiation. 
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40. Vg. Mrs. SiacUir Stevenson, op. ott.. 292. "It would be 4 sin 
for 4 motHer to pray lor her child to save its Hfe. For that would 
represent desire and 4waken kenrui.’’ 

41. An essential part ol the Buddhist hieretio need lor oonstruo- 
tion 4nd parainents was laeldog for (he Jains. 

42. Oa this see Hfimle, ?re^. Address 1998, Royal Asiatic Soc. 
of Bengal, and Mrs. Stevenson, op ett, 

40. Namely, by Hopldns, op cti. 

44. Naturally all temple Brahmans were of somewhat degraded 
rank. 

45. According to discussions (J. Campbell Omans, Mystics, Aroettor 
and Saints of India, 1903), with Jain merchants. 

46. Gautama is the name of the Biahmaa Hschl irom which the 
Sakya sib claimed to stem, a sib apparently alien to the Brahmans 
of old. 

47. The designation "Buddha,” the enlightened, was ancient. 
'‘FnJtihuddAa* was a Brahmanical monk who through meditation 
achieved oi seeks enllghtenmeot 

48. As in the hands of such workers, as H. Oldenberg and Bhys 
Davids. 

49. A phenomenon, here ne^ected because of lack of space very 
important lor all Indlao intellectual philosophy is relation to magic. 
A great number of apparently sotehological-ratioaa] presuppositions 
are customaiily, at least originally, conditioned by magical significance. 
On the other hand, we can discern as well numerous important de¬ 
tails determined purely by the power cl traditio n . Such is die holiness 
of the cow, especially the e?(piation-giving effect ol cow urine. This 
has apparently been operative in Buddhist a^oaastic rules since andMt 
times. 

50. Id addition to the old work (by ffoppen. Kero, and others) 
so valued for the Buddhistic ethic, dirough study of the Pali canon 
and the others, namely, the iRScripturai sources which establish the 
historical nature of the person of Buddha. In general, the work is 
important and particularly valuable on source materials. Alongside 
the old foundation work by H. Oldenberg (Buddha) is the work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bhys Davids. It is the most readable and at the same 
time coostTuctive synthesis of the standpoints developed by them. 
Beadee this, are the short presentations in the writings of Pischel a nd 
by Edv. Lehmann which are available to wide circles. Also popular 
is the work by Roussel, Ls Bouddhsma primiHf (Paris, 1911) (Bd. I 
of the work published by theologians of Dominikaner-Uoiversitit ol 
Frieburg the Religions OHentales)> A edentifio characterization is 
Kem's in Biihler’s Gnsndrin, Also there is a presentation in the col¬ 
lected works of tlie compaittive sdence of religion. Single citations 
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will appear in tbe respective place. On Buddliistic dogma, de la 
VaUe'Pouaain, Bouddhim (Paris. 1909}. Alsc there is the old work 
by Senart, Originea Bouddhiquea, As to source material of andent 
Buddhism, the Pali canon (Tripithaka) is translated into ScgUsh in 
the Sacred Books of the East, The addresses and sermons of Buddha 
(those which according to tradition are ascribed to him) Neumann 
has tranilated into Cennan in salient manner. A direct treatment of 
the peculiarity of ancient Buddhistic thought is perhaps best con* 
tained in the lecture of the 'Questions of ^ng Milinda'* and (already 
interpreted Mahayaoaistically) Acvagoschas Bvdda Tacharltc, both 
in the Sacred Books of the East. Single citations are in the correspond¬ 
ing piece. An introc^etion very much required is the popular and 
quite personal viewpoint of K. Hachnann in Asbgfon geachichtUchen 
VoVishiickem (Der Buddhismus 1, 11. and £11. Port If Reihe, Heft 4, 
5, 7 Tubingen, 1906). 

51. The redeemer-quality of Buddha himself was only a secondary 
developmental product. His, indeed, super-human but not godly qual¬ 
ity (only exemplary) is without the slightest doubt establi^ied in the 
earliest period of the order. 

52. In the already mentioned “Questions of Bang Milinda” (TV, 

1 , 12 ). 

53. Quest, of King Iddinda. IV, 4. 16. When a Buddhist hes "fuH 
love" no one can do him evil. Not even physically. For this love is all 
compeUing. At least in its primary conception, one can do justice to 
this represerttaticn by conceiving it not in die sense of Dostoyevsld's 
Starjez Sossima or Tolstoy’s Platonic Karatajew. aHhcugh cectamly It 
could be sublimated thereto, but in the first place simply ma^cally. 
The possession of ecstatic a-cosmic love is a magical quality. It al» 
follo\^ that through use of the sword or poUon one spoils it and in 
this moment no longer has this charisma. 

54. Concerning the nature of maitri cihich also plays a role in Toga 
a discussion arose between Pischel and H. Oldenberg (Aus dm often 
Jodcen, 1910) in which, it seems to me ^e latter is Its nature 
is *^eaceful benevolence." Also in the rank order of lay virtues, good 
deeds, as Oldenberg shows, are occasionally represented. For the 
monks, however, they are only mentioned incideotally. Moreover, 
theix lyrics do not seem, even in the most remotely similar sense, to 
be drenched with it, as is the case with the pietistic lyrics. “Wisdom" 
is and remains predsely the way to salvation. 

55. It is to Im found in Neuman’s cited collection of the ‘'Reden 
des Goiitcma Buddho.’’ 

56. Menander, an anterlcr-lndian (Jndo-Sythian) ruler of early 
Buddhistio times. The dialogue coUection is found in the Sacred Books 
of the East (“The Questions of King Milinda," Vol. 35, 36.) How fai 
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th« AristoteDan eaCelecby doctrine hes been interworked with it is 
questionable. Yet one can geaeraUy assume an extensive originality 
of Buddhistic thought; prec^y on this point great emphasis Is laid. 

57. ^’Skandhas.’^ Also later Buddhistic uiscnptioos speak of the soul 
as an “aggregate" of drcumstances. (Ep. Ind-, IV, 134,) 

3S. It seems to me that modem Buddhism seeks to make this teach¬ 
ing “sdeotificall/' acceptable. Vg. Anotido Maitreya (Animism and 
Law) m the Public, of the BuddhcMsana Samagana (Rangoon 2446, 
p. 16) Newton retained an animistie methodology in his mechanics. 
Faraday in a correepondJag manner (phlogtston) advanced judg* 
Dents in chemistry. In the theory of spiritual events Buddha put 
aside a lawful sequence (konna-conditicned). Naturally, however, it 
was not a physical condition or disposition inherited from the fore¬ 
fathers but only a special mental agency (the “durst") which con* 
sCituted the facts of the new establishment of mental life itself. The 
old Buddhist foimulation is that the “I," “Vilnanasacntana," is a com- 
plea or a series of conscious events, while according to ordaodox 
teaching, Vifnanc, tbou^t constitutes the seat of Ego-individuality as 
a valid unity (V^ de al Vallee-PoussiD. Jounud AMat. 1902, 20.) 

59. This consequence was tav^t in the "Questions of King Mi* 
linda'' (III, 5, 7). Karma acquired in conseqxience of behavior and 
action led to die establishment of individuality anew, which had 
nothing in common with die old aegotion beyond the fact that it was 
from the failure to extrnguidi “diirst" that each further existence was 
forced. TTie construction was offered because the Wma doctrine as 
the foundation of all suffering and of existence itself stood quite out- 
side the question and only appears here in the frame of a free con- 
structiOD. Salvation problems as to the new nature acquired after 
death were not raised. As all the documents shmv, the massive bruits 
of a belief in soul sojourning of India in general were not as strong 
for Buddl^m. That the enlightened before entrance in niruana is 
omniscient and looks backward over the entire series of his rebirths 
was a Somewhat early Buddhistic teaching (and not only Buddhistic). 
Above all, hosvever, in lilerary and monumental sources also of the 
old (Hinayana) Buddhism, souJ-sojouming is handled quite in Hindu- 
istic manner. \Vhat the harma teaching implies lat^ causes trouble in 
the “Quostions of King Milioda,* that is, its fatalistic consequences. 
CosTOi^ndiag to the basic proposition that the discussion faced in¬ 
extricably metaphysical problems and also was dangerous to the boly, 
it was taught that no one knows how far the inffuence of karma 
reaches. Likewise not every misfortune^soiuewhat of a splinter in 
the foot of Buddhs'-is a consequence of karma. For externally nature 
has its Own lawfulness—karma also appears essentially to be related to 
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the sotericb^cal icterests of the $oul: to life and spiritual sufferiug. 

60. His behavior follows as oonsegueuce not of karvux but only 
kiriya whidi does not lead to rebirth. 

61. The description of the psychological qualities of the state of 
grace in the address ascribed to Buddha himself (Neumann. Reden 
dee Gautama Buddha) Buddha speaks (I, Teil. 2 Rede) of "chought- 
fulneas^’* “sereiuty." 'geotleoess,'* “cordiality,'' "equanimity* of In¬ 
sight, and of the error of arrogance, however, also, of dull fatigue 
(1, Part 8 Rede) of “inner dead calm” and “unity of mind" in a holy 
serenity horn of self-deepening." (Ill, Part 6 Rede) and a form 
consciousDess (I, Part 2 Rede) achieved by self discipline. “This is 
the last life and never permits a recurrence." 

62. Relatively old sources such as the TtchuUoito^ga have among 
other things required of the master himself the unconditional denial 
of women. His aunt and foster-mother Mahapyapati have ^us to be 
grateful for—that they, in general. In eubaltem manner were per¬ 
mitted holy seeking. Meanwhile, this position is difRcult to reconcile 
with other sources. For a monastic order it is probable that the (r^- 
tive) intersemal freedom of the old distinguished Kshatriya "salon" 
was later treated as quite the revise. 

66. "Seek not a refuge for any but yourself,” It says in Mohn- 
parinibhana Sutra (II, 31-35. Sacred Bocke of the East, XJ, 35 fi; 
also in Cennony by S^ulze, 2^ RoUende Rad, p. 96 ff, especially 
p. 97). The con&ast of Buddhism to Christendom is, outside of 
numerous passages in Oldenberg’s writing, already worked out in 
V. Schrader’s Redan und Aufedtzen (p. 109). 

64. The expression is technical and appears in official mscriptioos 
(for example. J.R-A.S. (1912), p. 119 and often). 

65. For andeot Buddhism at least nirtana afttf death was actually 
equivalent to “blowing out,” “extinction" of the and not like a 
dreamless sleep as was mostly the case in Hinduism, or like a dr- 
cumetanoe of unknowable and unspeakable holiness, therefore pro- 
DOunciDg an adequate omen. StiH in the Malinda questions (IV, d, 
69) nifoofuz is ambiguously described as a kind of cooling of ^le life 
th^, a medldne boundless as the ocean which brinp an end to age 
and death, a source of beauty and holiness, eternal, resplendent Ihe 
fulfilment of ell wishes was still stressed (IV, 1, 12 f). the honoring 
of the relics of Buddha did not change this. He is obliterated without 
trace, worshiping his relics serves rather to enhance one’s seal. Of 
course, the bridge from noneristence to transition into complete 
mysticism was easQy made. 

66. “Questions of Xing Milinda,” Book VI. Iho order, it was an¬ 
swered, required virtue. And all. since Buddha has extended salvation 
to the laity, are required to be monks, at least in an early life. 
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67. Minayeff, H. Oldenberg, d« la VaH^ Poussin, On this, sec lh« 
last named in Ind. Ant~ (1908), 37 I S, 

68. Se« M) this “Questioos of King Milinda,” IV, 1, 2 S, 

69. That this at least at tunes was the case is also indicated from 
the ‘\Juestions cA King Mdlnda" (IV, 4, 6, Vgl. IV, 3, 4). That it 
was not originally the case is sho>^ by the fact that in Ceylon the 
laity reads also the Vinayc text. All reckoning of the classes 'Adiich 
were not able to receive insight even when they correctly induded; 
(IV, 8, 54): animab, children under seven years, heretics, pathddee 
and matricides, mur^rers of ofhats, schismatics, apostates, eunuchs, 
hermaphrodites, unxebabilitaied committers of deadly sins, etc. 
Finally, and particularly only to monks is salvation accessible. 

70. “Questions of King MiUnda,” IV, 128 makes it plain that it 
could ordy be a sdtismatio monk, because only such woidd know die 
doctrine completely. 

71. “Question of King Milinda," op. oit, (Eventually without Its 
having in an earlier life). A layman who has achieved the dig* 
nity of arJujt can (according to IV, 3, 4) ddier die on the same day 
or become a monk. Also die most unworthy monk must receive revcr- 

y> ence from the most worthy lay person because only the monk is 
bearer of the tradition of ruled order. In the begimung in the capital 
the Kshatriya were extolled. All this signifies a transformation of an 
original lay community into a monastic order. 

72. A fouivfold life-conduct was taught by the master. The first 
prepares fi)r present well>being and leads to future woe: sensual 
chastisement. The second leads from present woe to future woe. 
These two. Uke irrational asceticism, lead “downward" even after 
death. Resent woe, future well-being forms the third. It is typical 
of one so constituted in his natural situation that a holy life is led 
“with difficulty." He achieves heaven. Present and future well-being 
is offered by the fourth way of life. It is available to one who is not 
inclined to violent emotions and who easily attains “inner calm." He 
wins ruroono, (5 part, r. Aede by Neuinaim, fieden des Gautama 
Buddha). Ihe refection of irrational chastity is motivated quite in 
Jesuitical manner in Acvagoshas Buddha Tst^rita (Sacred ^oks of 
the Eaet 49} VII, 98-99. It destroys the possibility of self-control and 
weakens the bodily powers by which one may work for salvation. 

73. Allan MacGregor as a convert and monk named Ananda 
Maitreya The Four NobU Truths, Public, of the Buddhasana Soma- 
yana Nr. 3 (Rangoon 2446 der Buddh. Aera, 1903). It is not as in¬ 
teresting that the primitive form of Buddhism 1$ here historically 
quite con’ectly reproduced as that the Hinayana teaching today hol<^ 
as orthodox and valid these interpretations of the old writings, which 
in itself is possible. 
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74. The nodemisatioQ of medibtiooal technique 

consists in the displacement of—measured "by the standards of modem 
medidoe—the still strong, '^pathologiear character of the decisive 
holy drcmnstances in ancient Buddhism. The vision tedmique of the 
ten koiiMS rest on the phenomena of the aiter*image of closed eyes 
and the four stages of peculiar ecstasy already lead in the secood 
step to an ingeniously engendered 'torpor," and then with the cessa¬ 
tion of ecstasy to a ^'consummated serenity,” experienced euporhia, 
and as the highest stage an absolute feeling of indifference. 

75. Votthxswitia conespoodiog to the Chinese Fungechui. 

76. Great teachers of later orthodox Buddhism, according to tradi' 
tion. have even repeatedly been overpowered by the power of 'lust’* 
They left the community and after passion was satis0ed again Joined 
the community. An example appears in J'Tsing's travel description 34, 
No. 7. This laxness was. among other things, doubtless a product of 
decadence end foreign to ancient Buddhism. 

77. This is proven by the literary sources and legends. It was to 
the membership, especially of eminent people, of considerable im¬ 
portance. However, Buddhism was never socially exclusive insofar as 
dre laity come into consideration. In later times there is to be found 
in Buddhist inscriptions (for example, those of Biihler in the Ep. Ind. 
n, 91 S. the cited Soncl Znecripiion) representation from all status 

' groups: nobles and peasants of a village; guild merchants (eheth); 
simple traders (txmi); kingly scribes; professional writers; royal work¬ 
shop foremen (ouesoni); soldiers (asovarilcn); laborers (kanuib). 
However, merchants and traders predominate. In an ancient inscrip¬ 
tion of the Lst century B.C. (Ind. Antiq., 1890. p. ^7) one finds: 
one soldier, one stooe mason, one householder (Crthospoti) and 
numerous spiritual persons as donors. 

The Tfan^ormation of Anciont Buddhism 

1 . Sudi a genteel soteriology was precisely the basis of all its dif¬ 
ferences from Christianity. Opposition to geoteel soteriology was 
fundamentally important to the latter. 

2. Outside of the great collections, the most important may be 
found in V. A. Smith’s Arhoka (Oxford. 1901). 

3. This describes tiie usual manner as expressly explained in the 
“Small Stone Edict I." The king was a lay scholar for two and one* 
half years and now is in his sixth year in die order. 

4. In the Columnar-Edict 1 decree. 

5. In the decree recorded as Great Stone Edict. No. XIll. 

6. Great Stone Edict, No. VIII. 

7. Ibid., No. VI. 

8. Ibid., No. TV; instead of the drum of war the drum of piety 
shall be beaten. 
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9. IM. No- VUI, 

10. Thid., No. I. 

11. Ibid., No. U. 

IS. Columiui' Edict No. VII- 

13. Kaihxgt^Stone Edict. 

14. Great Stcne Edict, No. IX. 

15. Ihid. 

16. Ibid., No. Xn. 

17. Colmnnar Edict No. VI aiul VIL 

18. Credt Stone Edict, No. XII. 

19. This is in the Columrutr Edict No. VH and in the Great SUme 
Edict No. V. 

SO. Great Stone Edict, No. HI. 

21. Ibid., No. VII. 

22. Ibid., No. IX. 

23. Ibid., No. V- 

24. Kdi^ Stone Edict. 

25. Great Stone Edict, No. V and XU. 

26. So it appeejs "paHstT must be translated 

27. Columnar Edict, No. IV. 

26. S«TuiU Stone Edict, No. I. It is questionable whether here is 
meant meo or gods ajid the Bupnath vemon could wel be translated 
"the Gods, who he (the Idng) had taken Co he true prove themselves 
to be false." Meanwhile, the opposition of die Idng Co the ruling 
sbatum is presupposed in the nature of the case. 

29. Great Stone Edict, No. X. 

30. SfftfU Stone Edict, No. 1, Bupnath version. 

31. Two hundred fifty'six years after the renundaticn of the world. 

32. Xhh’flgn Stone B^ct. 

33- the title in Siom means ^Teacher of Kings." 

34. there was, in general, beyond the basic commandmrats not 
Co UH, steal, commit adultery, lie, drink alcohol, still the avoidance of 
dance, song, theatre, and certain scents and perfumes, and definite 
subsistence reguladoo. Especially serviceable was voluntary chastity. 
The earlier cited lay-decalogue could have been the source of dus lay 
ethic. 

35. TehuUaocgigha, Xn. 

36. Much is to be said for the reasoos which L. de Milbu4 (Annch 
du Mue4e Guimet, EibL de Vulgaritation, Conference v- 18, XII, 
1904) adduces to prove that the inscription and also otherwise un- 
traceable ICing RaUshoka (the Black Asboka) is ideodoal with the 
known fiinldhistic monarch, and that the councQ of Pataliputra (242 
B.G.) called during the reign of this king vpas identical with the 
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c<)UBci] o( Vaie&li. The difficiiltiee res( in the tradition. According to 
Mahayaan traditio n , cha course of the council of Vaicall differed from 
Hinayana occounB. This would not be atrange. But the Questions 
which were before die council of Pataliputra under Asbokn have been 
tiansmitted and ore not amply disciplinary in nature. 

37. Namely, whether in the dioceses more Upasacha coUections be 
permitted. 

38. Not permanently, however, e.g., apparently oat in the time of 
j.tsing’s travels to India (seventh century). 

39. The name was d^ved therefrom by Kiueo Tsang (By S. 
Juhen, Hut: Hiuen-Tsang^ p. 159. 

40. Qi. 34 of the Banslation of Takakueu, No. 9. 

41. The LaUta VUtcra, taught that a Bodhisattva can not be bom 
of a barbarian or border person (but only on the holy earth of India), 
but only in an eminent caste (Bnhmu or Kshatriya). The older 
Mahoi^an^utras (translated in volume 49 of the Socr^ Bools of the 
East) e:9ressly accepts as self-evident diat only a “son fram a good 
family*’ can a^eve salvation. 

42. Published by S. Beal, Tmoels of Fah Hien and Sung Yun, 
translated from the Chinese, London, 1869. 

43. In Kingdom 'TCle-^ie'* op. ci<., Ch. V. p. 15. 

44. Sung Yun by Sc. fulien op. cU., p. 188. 

45. Op. dt., (Beal) p. 537. 

46. C^. Ctt., p. 67. 

47. Op. cit, p. 103 f. 

48. dp. dt., p. 197. 

49. By St. Juiien, p. 109. 

50. [bid., p. 111. 

51. Ubns wlareiy translated by St. Juiien. 

52. Tbid., p. 1S5. 

53. Ibid., p. 205. 

54. By St Juiien, Hiuen-Tsang, p. 230 f. 

55. It would be absahitely impossible widUn the frame of this 
description Co undertake an analysis of the tbeobgy of (in r-tsing*3 
times) at least eighteen Buddhistic schools and their branches. Hence, 
after much rejection the approach has been chosen which also "mod* 
eraistic” Asiatic Buddhists c^ioose: namely, to present in as rational a 
form as possible a theological school which is midway between the 
extremes. As anyone familiar with the Hteratuie con determine we 
have often allowed, in die form of presentation, for the hook by 
“Suzuki” although it is ad|usted to “Western" needs. Ooffines ^ 
Mohayana Buddhism, (London, 1907). 

56. In Christianity its nature may most easily be conceived in terms 
of the impersonal conception of die “Holy Ghost" which is similar. 
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57. Tliu is greatly emphasized by Suzuki, op. cU.. p- 544. 

58. SuzuH’s citattons of sources would at least seem to mdicate 
this, however questiooable ^e degree of difti i ^on of such concep¬ 
tions io andent times. 

59. As by Suzuld. 

60. Somewhat like gnostic love-heart. 

61. Namdy, between the ancient classical doctnne of sorvastawia, 
Mvhich maincaiaed the reality of the external world (in the manner 
of the Ssykhya school) and Vedantic influeoced schools, whidt came 
close to die doctrine of cosmic Illusion. 

62. The first two, indeed, were never eliminated, but they played 
DO role in the interests of andeot Buddhism. 

63. These were still dominant in the lowest heavens where, for 
example, Vedic deities live and souls who duough Icama have been 
temporahly moved to heaven. 

64. These prevail still in hi^er heavens where fiuddhisbc saints 
dwell. 

65. Mehayanaisbo hterature is characterized by its luxuriantly in¬ 
dulgent agglomeration of delights, wonders, and saints. This is the 
case even in the somewhat old Mahayanaistic Buddha—Legend of 
Laiita Vistora (translated into German by Lefmann) wherdn and 
against the stiH relatively simple description by Ashvago^—In the 
conceivable unartistic, but specifically mystical—magioal manner- 
wonders are piled up and jewels, hght beams, lotus blossocns, and all 
kinds of plants and perfumes are employed in a way suggesbng ^ 
literature of decadence of the type of Wilde (Dfirtan Grey) and 
Huysmans. In ^th, a mystical crypto—eroticism is present. The d^ 
scription of the beauty of Tbeotokos in Laltta Vistara tbe prescrip¬ 
tions of tbe Amlthapa—mediation in the AmitayuT-Dhyana-Svira ^ve 
opportunities for glowing erotical fervor, always with references to 
trivets, flowers, and sultry beauties of all kinds. 

66. Probably this doctrine has not been without influence In the 
origin of certain importojit concepfiOQS In Lamaism (the doctrine of 
(he KhahUgahs). More on this point later. 

67. The ethical demands v^ch works sach as tiie Amitcyur- 
Dhyona-Sutro (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 49)—important for the 
mission ^ Mahayana in China and Japan—were moderate and gradu¬ 
ated to need. Indeed, whoever doe$ evil and is stupid falls at worst 
into the hell from which tbe imploration of Buddha Amitayur may 
save him. Whoever does evil, fjut at least does not malign Mahayana 
teaching, is already better off. Whoever is good to his ftmtily and 
practices benevolence fores still better. Still better is he who observes 
tbe ritual probibiticAS and is discreet at tbe pr^er times. Greater 
bliss is attained by wboevff beheves tbe right doctrine (karma de¬ 
terminism), does Dot malign the Mahayana doctrine, and strives for 
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the highest qualities. Still more ^vorable is the fate of ooe who 
knows the meaning of Mahayena teaching by heart and does not 
speak iU of it The pure land—the western paradise of late Buddhistic 
religioo—will be reach e d by whoever either practices meditation or 
studies the Sutras of the Mahayana school or finally possesses the 
‘loving heart" of the pure. (S., The steps of perfection, op. dt, par. 
23-30.) 

68. The schools of the bordering lands of Northern India in the 
time of the Chinese piJgrimages> the Samatya and Mahasthavira, 
were held to be founded by Shudras. Both were suhdivisioiis of die 
Vaibaohla, which represented the ancient church. (Out^de these 
there were not only the Madhyamika school of Nargarjuiia> but also 
the Sutrantika [ritualists} and Yogachara.) 

Thg Afis^fis 

1. The basic work on Ceylon by Trennent (Sdi Edition, L860) 
was unfortunately not available to me. In iCem's Geschicte dss Budd- 
hismus may be found an account of the monastic history. Very in¬ 
structive concerning the organization of monasteries is the ofieUi 
report by Bowles Daly (Find Report on the Btuidhisf Temporaiities 
Otxlinance, L894). For the rest, Spencer Hardys Eastern MoTierchim 
is basic. 

2. Unfortunately, the tianslatioos of Gregory were unavailable to 
ne. 

3. Espedally the Mabavamsa. 

4. As in Tibet, so also in Ceylon, epotropaic and exorctstic speech 
was systematically taught 

5. For both inscripticus see Fumeau, Le Siam ancien (Annaies dv 
idus^e Guirnet. 27,123,1S7.) 

6. See the icscriptioo still to be discussed. Op. cit., p. 233 (thir¬ 
teenth century). 

7. Op. cU., p. 14. 

8. Op. di., p. 144 (fifteenth century); inscriptural mention Is made 
of a mahasangkarat/a (head of a ccogregation), p. 153, (sixteenth 
oeotury) cf the correct Tri rofna: Bud^hc^ dhanna, sangka. 

3. Op. Git., p. 171. This, too, is later than the great Inscription of 
the thirteeoch century which reports the intioduction of writing and 
correct Buddhism. 

20. Anodier king who bore the title of saint (Shri) (p. 21 f. op. 
Git.) bad wished to be reborn as a bhodisottua in compensation for 
hia merits. If this was denied him, then he wished to be rehom as a 
perfect and pious man and free from bodily illness. 

11. See the great inscriptions of ^ma-Sombeogs from the 
end of the thirteenth century. Fumeau, op. cit., 133 f. v. 85, lOP. 

12. Ibid., verse 78. 
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13. Tbid.t verse 106 . 

14. See opening of the insci^hon oamed; concemiog the con* 
quest of the kiDg, its ending. 

15. Op. dt. verse 32. 

16. Ibid., p. 26. One should go directly to the Id&g. not Co the 
notnhiee. 

17. Cf. li. Fumeau, op. oft,, p. 57. 

18. Vg]. the iDscnpdcns wlhch Aymoziier has published in Jounud 

Asia, (1898) 9, Ser. 14, 493 S aod espedaUy ibid., (1900) 15, 
146 S (from the fifteenth to ^e seventeenth century). Some examplee 
were above. 

19. Op. ctf., p. 16 f. 

20. Op. cH., p. 164. 

21. Op. cit., p. 153. 

22. Op. cit, p. 154. 

23. Op. cit, p. 170. 

24. C^. at, p. 150. 

25. Op. cii., p. 151. 

26. It is quite inaccurate to view Mahayanaism as the sin^ repro- 
eentative of the missionary tendency in East Asia. China learned the 
holy writings of Buddhism first in the fonn known as it appears in 
the s^ool of Saivastivadas, a sect cf the ancient Hinayanistic Vaiba' 
chika-doctrine, and the oldest students, partially the seafaring pil* 
gnms. made little distinction between Mahayana and Hinayana, 
However, the fact that Norda India increasingly became Mahayanistic, 
the imparted works to China and written in Sanskrit established 
Mahayana doctrine in the usual position. China was just in process 

developing into a pure contineotBl state. On the other band, there 
was no original dominiCQ of the Hinayana school in Hintec India. 
Hm, by contrast, most of the Mahayana missions were older. Later 
revivals in the traditions of the orthodox and neighbonng church, the 
Ceylonese, were decisive. 

27. The court of the emperor in Kyoto was oonectly Shintoist 
The purely secuLir Shogun in Yedo. however, could never take 
place of a tshaJtraoati, like Ashoka for be ei^ireasly recognised the 
emperor as a socially superior power, 

28. The discussions and arguments were gathered from the annals 
of the Sung Dynasty by Edldns. With great conscientiousness the 
Confudan annsdists listed every indulgence of Buddhism as sus¬ 
picions and as a sign of weakness and a fruit of death. This was also 
done by the Manchu emperor Kuangti in the history of the Ming 
Dynasty. 

29. Vgl., on this also, R F. Johnston, Buddhist China (London, 
1913). 
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30. It appears that the pilgrim Fa*Hien (around 400) in a tine 
of distress at lea called os Kvp^>yiD, 

31. Translated in the Sacred Boolu of the East, Vol. XXI by Xem 
{The Lotus cf the True Low). 

32. Kunniog around a table with a cult object at a given sign with 
increaaiog speed and eventually driven with a whip. 

33. According to Hackmami, op. cih, p. 23. Based on personal 
observation against de Groat op. ott,, p. 227. 

34. Concerning Korea, in addition to the current literature see the 
travel descriptions of ChailIe*Long-Bey in the Anneles dxt h4tss4e 
Gubnet, Vol. 26. 

35. Both Cermon authors, >k4io have, out of personal intuition and 
eaact knowledge of the Japanese language, providaJ the most re¬ 
liable descriptions of the spiritual and material development of 
Japanese culKire ore (for the £rst) K. Floreoz and (more for the 
second) K. Rathgen. The very serWceable book of Nachod resting 
on translations, namely, the old Kojiki and Nibongi "Aimals" (first 
translated by Chamberlain into Finglish, later by Florenz into Ger¬ 
man), which is basic for Japanese cultural history, however, is not 
essential for our spedal purpose. Some individual dtatiocs will be 
given later. Among legal sources Otto Rudord in the supplementary 
Volume V of Mitteii, D. Ges. F. t^atur-und VoVtefkunde Ostasiens 
(1889) published the very famous Toht^oa-EdAte. 

36. There is a very lovely sketch by Florenz in "Kultur der Gegen* 
toert.” Also valuable, because it rests on personal observation, is the 
popular r^resentatiOR by Hackmann in ReBgionsgesohtcte. VoUis* 
huchem (III, Beihe 7. Heft). 

37. Apart from the decisive factual circumstances mentioned in 
(he text, the epigraphic materia] ndiidi is always decisive for judg* 
raent was not available to me in translation. Also, unfortunately, the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan were not available to me. 

38. On this is the good collective representation of M. Counnt 
{Les Clone iaponais sous Zss Tokugaoa in the Annoles du Musis. 
Bibliothe^ue ^ Vufgorisotton. 1904, T. XV). 

39. Cf. Haas in ^e Zeitschrrft juer Missionskunde und Rsligion* 
swissenschoft, 1905. 

40. Sacr^ Books of the East, Vol. 49. 

41. Ibid. 

42. Ibid. 41, 

43. See the Census Report on Bengal, 1901. 

44. Concerning Lamaism, Koppeos Religion des Buddha, (Berlin, 
Z6$7*68) is always worib reeding. The contemporary, most widely 
significant authority is Grunwedel. (See his material in Ku^r dsf 
Gegenwart I, 3, 1 and writings to be cited later, lo general, the Rus- 
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Sian Ut«ratuie is basic, but it was aoi available to me.} 

45. Tbe name of tiiis “great teacher*' who was ‘i>om from the 
lotus* {padma^atnhhctM), as he was called o ffi c i ally, is not kiows. 

46. Groowedel, Mythologis dea Bvddhismua in Tibet und der 
Mongoiei (Fiihre durch die Lacnaistische Sammlung des Fursten 
Uchtomsld) Leipzig. 1900. tbe book gives by far the best develop- 
mental history of Lwaism and is generally used here. 

47. The fc^owing is essendal according to Pcadnjefews OtfcherJd 
byte buddijetkich moitaatyriM budiiatkawo duchowenstivaw MongoHi 
(it was not available to me). The dedsive points, however, are con¬ 
tained in numerous translated dtahoiLS by Orunwedel, op. cit. 

48. la practice, this duty of the Dali Lama has fallea into disuse 
so far as the very simple procedure was empbyed: the Dali Larna 
hardly comes of age before be is poisoned as, for example, occurred 
in 1674. 

49. Concerning the Potala von Lhasa, the great work of Ferdval 
Landon, Lhaaa {London, 1905) comes into consideration; it was 
written on the basis of findings of the English expeditioo. Good de* 
scriptive material on the normal monastery appears in the travel 
desenption of Filchner’s concerning the monastery ICumbum on the 
upper Huang bo (WiaaenschafUche Ergebnlaaose der Expedition, 
Filchner I, 1906). 

50. FiJehner maintains that every third son must become a Lama. 

51. Hackmann relates that the reception of too important novi¬ 
tiates by the monks is occasionally resisted for they feel their power 
position would be threatened. 

52. Namely, the so-called “holy trade* of the Lama is known, a 
coDtiaual ^de corresponding to die obedience of the laity; each 
time a valuable object is exchanged somewhat as follows: for a sdk 
ved, a sheep, for this a horse, and so forth. A kind of reverse “Hans 
in Clock" (VgL Filchner op. cit.). 

53. The instruction was gui d e d by a Hutuktu. The faculty officials 
were all changed In one to three years. Eadi faculty bad three. 

54. Filchner found fifteen students so engaged in Eurnbum. 

55. Filchner found 300 students for this in iCumbum; the business 
is very profitable. 

56. The themes were often of more than “talmudic" scurrility 
(Filchner op. dt.). 

57. By fer the best introduction among German works Is Griin* 
wedel's much quoted work. 

56. Filchner himself did not believe this was done by the Lamas 
themselves, that the individual only believed In his own particular 
magicel power. 

Filchner, op. cit 
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The Orthodox Restoration in India 

1. Of new work co the Indian religious sects see parttculaily E. W. 
Hopkins^ The Religions of India (Boston and London, 1895). Of 
modem Hindu works see particularly Jogeodia Nath Bhoitcoharya 
(prea^ng pandit), Hindu Castes and Sects. (Calcutta, 1896)—ex¬ 
tremely anti-sect. For a short sketch see M. Philipps, The Evf^ution 
of Hinduism, (O. Madras, 1903). Of older works Barth op, cit.. and 
the serviceable writing by Wilson, 

^ On this see 0. Franke, Pali and Sotukrit (Sliaszburg, 1902). 
Pali Is the speech o£ ancient Buddhism, of the Singalese canons, the 
edicts of Ashoka in die third ceobiry n.c, apparently in general of 
educated “Aryans" of North India. According to Franke, the speech 
stems from Vedic Sanskrit and has its origin in Uijain, the territory 
where Ashoka was located as princely state holder and the birthplace 
of bis wife. Franke seeks to prove that the Kashmir and the Himakys 
region was the origin of the secondary and literary speech of figur^ 
Sanskrit. In these areas it was first employed in kingly inscriptions 
and in the literary and monumental memorials oi the Mabayanists, 
Jains and Brahmans, in the neighborhood of Mathura (the lud OQ 
the Ganges and Jamuna). Since die 1st century B.C. penetrating 
them further Sou^ and East lor political reasons with the Importa¬ 
tion of Brahmanhood. Sylvian Levy Uentnvd As. 1902, 1, i6 S) 
translated commentary by Burgess (Ind. Antiq. 33, 163 ff) indicates 
that the penetrating l^rbariaa dynasties—particularly die (religiously 
ifldiFereot) Kshatrapas, in contrast, for example, to the orthodox 
Brahman Satakamis (which composed and edlcted in Prakrit)—em¬ 
ployed Sanskrit uotit under the (coofessicoally tolerant, throu^ 
praying to Brahmanical deities} Gupta Dynasty in the fourth century. 
Sanskrit became the universal literary speech in North India. Be th^ 
as it may, it remains highly probable that the magical rigmfieacce of 
the old holy speech, which occasionally also appears widi the Bud¬ 
dhists, played an important role in Its reception. This Levy also 
assumes. 

3. It appears too diat Hindu princes extol diunselves for never 
havmg lolled “outride war,” in their calling. The ordiodox Indian 
dualism, thus, Is not between "political'' and “private" ethic but only 
an instance of the spedalizatlon of dhorma, indeed according to the 
spheres of behavior. 

4. The confirmation of a king's son (Mahadagaputra) as a mem¬ 
ber of the Vishnu sect was conceived to be the occasion for a founda¬ 
tion. £p. fnd. rv, 96 f. 

5. Ihe bitter struggle in the course of these events will not be 
described here and in general, the available documentary material 
can be described only incompletely. The events left numerous traces 
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itt the monuments. The struggle took place not only between Bud¬ 
dhistic and Jainistlc ortirodox sects but between single Brahman 
schools as well An eumple must suffice. The destruction by Shivaists 
of a Jain Temple in whose place the Ungam was erected is mentioned 
Ep. Ind. V. p. 265. 

The mercdiants and traders of a city founded (£p. 2nd. I, p. S69) 
a monastery for Shiva ascetics, and a school widi a land endowment 
for the diffusion of Brahmanica! knowledge is mentioned. The 
speotive Brahman is 'strikingly equipped in Samldiya doctiine’* and 
an "independ^t diinker in tantiistic doctrine,* be *Tmows the Vedas,” 
is trained b mechanics, art, music, and poetry and in the Vaiseska 
system. The great revl\^ of Shivaism under the Western CSialukya 
Dynasty was especially descnbed in an inscription for the twelfth 
find thMeendi century (£p. tnd. V. p. 213 fi). It is said of one of 
the grandfathers of the hereditary Shiva priests, Smdeouini that be 
und^ood self-cc&tTcl, meditation, Immovable ecstasy, silence, prayer 
formula, deep contemplation, and was of good character with 
deep devotion for Parajnesvara (Shiva). While most people under¬ 
stand bgic, or rhetoric, or dramatics or poetry or grammar alone, 
Samasvara had mastered them all. He bad mastered the Nyaya and 
Smekhya systems. He was learned in the monastic schools: Hayaya, 
Vfiiseska, Mlmasta, Samkhya and^stomshingly, Buddha or Buddhis¬ 
tic philosophy, even the Purcnos. Also a universal ‘Interconfessional” 
educational form, Ibid., p. 227. Disputations with enemies is men¬ 
tioned. Moreover, there appears a founder of a Shiva sect of whom 
it is said that he was "an underwater fire in the sea of Buddhism,” a 
'thunderbolt in the mountains of Mimamsa." He cut down the great 
tree of Lokayatas. He slew the great snake of Samkhya. He laid an 
aae on the roots of the tree of Advaita (Vedanta) philosophy. He 
destroyed the Jains. Against the Nayagikas he provided protection. 
He was himself a Vishnuist in discernment ^ Shivaist in clarity as to 
things. Ibid., p, 255 mentions a hot disputation with the Jains, out 
of this, however, emerged the founder of the Ungam sect Basava, 
(£p. Ind. V, 23 and op. cU., 23) raising his sect In strong opposition 
to all others, especially the Jains. 

Ep. Ind. rv, 12 the Vishnu Sect founds Ramanuga is mined as 
the representative of 'true Dravida-teaching” and “he taught against 
ffiose representing the doctrine of iffusion” (Vedantists). 

Indications of a princely estoblished rehgious speech are found 
also in numerous inscriptions. An important means of propaganda 
were the beautiful holy hymns of religiosity developing, in 
great numbers according to expert Judgment, around the seventh 
century in South-Indiaa Tamil literature. The holy signers and 
teachers who vialed the court were almost always b»cefs of the 
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reaction. Under Idngly auspices Buddhism was broken. However, so 
too, in short order, was the community organization of Jainism as 
welL This has occurred in South India almost everywhere since about 
the ninth century. Both were, at their roots, InteUectual soteriob^es. 

6. See Winlemltz, p. 448. 

7. This, of course, may be said only with qualihoahoiu. The Intel* 
lectuals remained predominantly either of the view that b^iind these 
highest gods there was an iir^isonai spiritual foundadon or they 
were diemselves turned into semi-depersonalized powers. 

8. The Buddhists and Jains of ancient times not rarely have Shiva- 
isdc or Vishnuistic nnmes, hence, Btihler with jusdce concluded that 
the cult of these gods Is ancient. 

9. Concerning the scientific influence of tonSra Uterature, see refer* 
ences above. 

10. *^ine and women are the five-fold muic^ and take aD sins 
away^ is a saying of the orgiasdcs. 

11. The unfortunate thing about Bridah accounS is that the authors 
almost always perorate about this “abccoinable pracdce” in the usual, 
puritanicaUy prudish mann^ instead of giving an accurate account 
of the actual events, pennitting one to obtain an accurate picture of 
its meaning, (or th^ simply ^ny its existence as, for example, does 
the Encyclopedia of India in many of its articles and as, in general, 
do cultivated Hindus. 

12. Tbe castes of the *^ft hand" Include particularly the earlier 
mentioned porechsalo (five trades) of king's craftsmen: smiths, car¬ 
penters, coppersmiths, stone masons, goldsmiths; then die Beri*Setlii, 
apparently old guild merchants; furdier the Devasgada: weavers, 
Gnaigar; oil pressers, GoUnur; potters, Falayan (Pariah); the earlier 
weavers but now landlords, Beda; fowlers Madiga; tanners and 
shoemakers. 

The Brahmanical castes of the "right hand" include, outside the 
membeis of the Bankjar (wholesale merchants), apparently imim- 
grants from North India, Koraati (shopkeepers), Gujarati (bonkers 
from Gujarat), Kumhar (potters), Bnagajeva (color and calico 
printers), Naindu (barbere), Jotiphana (oil pressers with oxen) and 
the Okh^doyo (a landlord dass) also the lower class of the ICurubar 
(shepherds), Agasa (washers), Besta (fishermen and umbrella 
porters), Padma Shaiagava (weavers) Upparas^ (dam builders), 
Chitragara (painters), and part of the Pabyan caste called WalLa. 
In the last case the rift also goes duou^ die middle of the caste 
(Paria). Those adhering to Buddhism (to which presumably the 
castes of the left hand belong) present no grounds for fusion. The 
oastes of the left hand simply have not accepted Brahmans for priests 
(rather ^hpn their own shamans) and have not given up their old 
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orgiastic cuH practices or had doC at least at tbe tune of d)e schism; 
to^y they are suppressed. 

13. The imion ^ the phallic fertility cult with rites for overpower- 
ing the originally predominant actaiess demons serving Kudra seerns 
alrandy have beeri accompHsbed before the Mahabaratha. 

14. In Brahmanical ritual, calling on the sun is retained (Surya in 
tbe Rigoedo), though indeed, pure sun worshipers {Saura) first make 
their appearance under the influence of iinmigrant Mithra priests at 
about beginning of our era. 

15. There may s^ be at least eighty million Hindus who are only 
lingam worshipers. 

16. Mazumdar (J.Bj^. 5. 1967, 337) among other dungs takes 
issue with Bhys Davids be*»use all passages of die Uchabaraiha 
which mention the cult are ioterpolaticns. 

17. Concerning him, see Kshinath Trimbuk Telartg in Ind. An* 
tiQuHy, Vol. 5. 

16. Vishnu furcna, Ul, 9 f. 

19. According to an immense number of Inscriphural documents, 
this was the established rule by all monasteries and schools of higher 
education. 

20. For example, (for a temple) an ioscriptiori, from about the 
eighth century, which is publish^ in Ind. AntUj., (1891, XX, 289) 
wherein a (Vi^nuistcc) Tamil long coufiimed an "agreement” with 
a ‘patron” (founder) of a temple and thereby decreed that at the 
threat of punishment of confiscation of his wealth each founder must 
remaiu in the service of tbe god and may serve no other. Also a force¬ 
ful union into parties was decreed. Educated priests could be formed 
into an order only by force. 

21. Id tbe o l des t example (for a Buddhistic temple) in the in¬ 
scription Ep. Ind. 11, 87 f., out of about the third century a.c., a 
committee (hodhngo^) was created for admin/stzation of the Buddha 
cult For 6 Hindu temple in the ninth century a.o., Ep. Ind. I, 184, 
horse handlers ham different areas came together and impost an 
assessment on themselves, the proceeds of which were to be dis* 
thbuted by quotas to different holy establishmeols. The administra¬ 
tion choose a paneJutyat of goshihihes from esteemed members and 
of s^am the most important (desi) served as representative of the 
association to the outside. 

22. So in the Shivaist inscription of a Xanaug king of the tendi 
century, Ep. Ind. HI, 26$. 

23. Modem Buddhism. 

24. In this, as in general so many of the preceeding observations, 
see B. C. Bhandakor, Vofshnnuism, Saivism and minor Religious Sye- 
tarns, in Biihler's Grundiisz (Straa^rg, 1913). 
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25. To the Sbivoists abo belong (so far as they were Hindu) the 
robber sects which to Kali, a female deity of Shiva, brought a divi* 
sion of the booty and made human sacrifice. Among them were some 
which—like the Thugs—do not let blood on ritual ground and sac> 
rifice always by straDgulation (Hopkins, op oU,, p. 493» Amm. I, 
p, 294 Amm. 2) according to the letter of a Bhtish officer of the 30 
years. Concerning the sadistic Duiga-orgies see p. 491 Aznm. 2 and 
p. 492 Anm. 2). The usual form erf the representation of Shiva and 
the Shivaistic goddess, a mixture of obscenity and wild bloodioess. 
hangs together with this form of orgiastidszn. 

26. The Basavo Furano, the fundamental writing for this, is not 
Mandated. Unfortunately, the special Hteratuxe of the sect was a1g» 
unavailable to me. 

27. The opposition of the sect to the Brahmans was so sharp thsi 
one village community denied the digging of a village stream be¬ 
cause there a Brahman would be able to make his dwelling (and 
would be able to have ritualisdcaHv pure water at his disposal), 

28. The upper caste called itself Viia-Shiva-Brahmaiu. The priests 
and traders (out of the Baniya caste) constituted the first stratum, 
handworkers and oil pressers followed, finally, the impure caste. 
Intermarriage between the castes no longei' occurred; rather the 
lower castes had become endogamous. 

29. This indentification was apparently already complete in the 
time of Megasthenes (third century n.c.). 

30. Grierson. I.R. As. Soc. 1907. 311. The view that somethiDg of 
the sort was established secondarily, possibly under toe influence of 
the Nestorlam (as has been maintained), permits no decual. 

31. In the C^tanya sects the steps of serviceability were: (1) 
semfl (meditation), (2) dasya (active service of Cod), e. saJehyo 
(feelings as for a fathv), finally, (5) modhurya (feeling as toat of 
a girl for her beloved)—a specifically feminine habitus as well. 

32. Christianity is ascertainable without any doubt in the sixth 
century in South India, in the 7th century in North India. 

33. On this see Grierson, I.R.A.S. 1908, 337 f, Grierson has also 
translated the modem theological work of Pretapa Simha (of 1866) 
(I.R.A.S. 1908). Grierson's contention (l.R.A.S. 1911, SCO) that 
bhdkti was first preened in South India is disputed and hardly 
acceptable. 

34. The comparison employed is toat of a hired laborer (who 
works for pay) who has to make good the damage if he destroys 
anything On toe otoer hand, when a house slave destroys anything 
toe master must stand toe damage. (The Evangelists bad a similar 
comparison in mind when they said, concerning the work claims; 
"They had toeir pay therein.’') 
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35. Th« same may be seeo, for example, in the Aphorisms cf 
Sandilycs, IR.AS. 1907, 330. 

36. A Viaschnawa inscription from the tbirteenlb century (£p. lnd~ 
VI], 198) states ‘1 have no need for gain nor tbe accumulation of 
riches, and none whatsoever for sensual lusts. What will come, 0 
God, let it correspond to the foregoing behavior. This alone I ask; 
also in the future let me worship xindiminished at your holy lotus 
feet”; also the possession of a worshipful godliness as a personal goal. 
At tbe same time, the inscriptioo represents that inactive life-attitude, 
typical of a pure belief-religiosity (also fnchiHing Lutheranism). 

37. Abo at least in South India Shivaism intensively practiced 
bfiolcri. It was the main seat of a strong asceticism partly resting on 
this foundation. Here Shiva constituted a Cod to whom one had 
access only through grace, not through service. Not Vedantic means 
but only his acceptance made salvation possible. Thus the competi¬ 
tion with Vishnu was especially sharp. (See Senathi Raga from die 
8th Oriental Congress, 1883, Bd. 11, p. 291.) 

38. Vishnu temple frescoes are lees gniesomely fantastic; however, 
they axe as plain and occariooally as crassly obscene as the Shlvalstic 
frescoes. 

39. An example of such work is pro\dded by the Vishnu Ftxrana 
(English translation by WOson, 1864). 

40. The name (that is, in the form of Baisbnab) is partially that 
of small castee which developed through prebendalizaticns and secu¬ 
lar rationalization, somewhat like diose cf the Yogins. In general, the 
strictness of the asceticism was less for the Vishnu monks than for the 
Shivaists-^uite corresponding to the (^larecter of die religiosity. The 
Bairagi monks (Balragi equals "free from the world”) cf RamaDanda, 
gave the holy girdle at confinnation to all castes without diSerentia- 
tioa. Later they tolerated nunconcublnes and lived In their often large 
rice*mcaasterics in a somewhat secular mann er. 

41. Yet in South Indian Bhakti-Shivaism priestly power had few 
limits. (Ssnathi Raja, op. cU.) 

43. In fact, its reL'gion soon became essentially a belief in demons 
and bhakti became a oiagical means. Its holy books were compiled 
Out of the Furanas. 

43. In pronounced measure tbe Nager, which included the mass 
of Shudra peoples from Malabar, soldiers of thfnktpg—by virtue of a 
furlough system—were peasants. Their cultural station was relatively 
high. They were mostly vegetarians and worshipers of Krishna and 
R^a. 

44. The goscina of these merchant sects distinguished themselves 
through reliability insofar as they had a fixed tariff for their services; 
for example, for permissioa for ihe drinking of the bath water of the 
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guni^ seventeen rupees. ^ tbe privilege of “^eing closeted with him 
in the same room,” 50-100 rupees, (Jogendra Nath Battacbarya. op. 
cU; p. 457). 

45. In principle admission was open to all castes, outside Che 
cobblers, tailors, washers and some of the lower barber castes; ac¬ 
tually. only rich persons, essentially Banya. 

46. Esp^ally the Gujarati and Kastogi Banya. 

47. Rel Sects of As Hindas (London. IBSI). The soorces were 
not available to me for examtoation. 

46. On him see Balfour’s Encyclopedia of India, U. 766. 

49. It may be meutioned, that die Vishnuists were diffused 
geographically in an interesting manoer in relation to the universally 
diffused Shivaists. This was in such manner that the followers of the 
Baznanujas and Madhavas were especially in Decan; the others, in¬ 
deed, the Vallabhas. were found In India proper, especially in the 
West; the Chairanyas in Bengal; die 'TUmas’' proper, the ^maadi* 
sect also were generally diffused fn North India. This geographic 
diffusioc was, so far as may be determined, essentially coo^tioned 
by pohtical drcumstaoces. The relatively weak representation of the 
^shnuists in the South had its foundation in the fact that the Pesch- 
war (s.o. I. p. 66s.) in Mahiattas empire was a Sbivaist 

50. The decisive facts may be found most conveniently in Jogendea 
Nath Bhattacharya, op. eft 

51. The extr e me limit for the Brahmans may be seen in the not 
completely degraded “Sat-Sbudra” caste, whose gifts under some 
circumstances may be taken—in Bengal if they are sufficiently largel 
However, there are always the *'Asbudra pratigahi” from whom noth¬ 
ing may be accepted, die most outstanding and scorned of the 
“Shudra yajaka,” 

5$. So the generally rich priests of certain famous pilgrimage 
places in Benares. 

53. So a Srimukh of the abby of Shringeri detided as to the mem¬ 
bership of a particular group of Mysore Brahmans of the caste. 

54. Shilngerie, for example, took into consideration all ortiiodox 
Shivaists in South India, for whom the monastery had power of ez- 
communicaticn. 

55. So the members of the Sapta Sati, an immigrant sib in Bengal 
in the seventh century before ^ing Adisaur, ox the "panch gaur" the 
five, most distinguished North In^an $ib$. 

56. For the high noble ICuIin Brahmans in Orissa for example, 
stemming ham the sixteen shashan villages (old king's foundations) 
composed exchisively of Vaidika. Sanskrit education was held to be 
indifferent 
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57. Against this it is ptisabla that thes# “Niyogin’' are to b© dia- 
tifiguished iiom the Vaidiira Brahman priests. 

56. Id North India ‘‘secular’' BralmiAns can often receive dshsiuna 
as gurus; this always refers to Brahmans of lower rank. 

59. The old Bengal brew^ caste (now mostly merchants) was 
abstinent and chaste. 

60. The resentment over this may be seen plainly enough in the 
cited bock by J. N. Bhnttacharyas, an upper pandit, loyal adherent 
of the English dooiiuon and the caste order, and hater of plebeian 
gurus. 

61- On this point see J. S. Speyer, Z.D.M.Z. (1913) 67 p. 347 
concerning the edition of the Sang Hyaog Kamehayanikam by I. Katz 
(Sod. Inst V. D. Taal-, Lsmd'en Vclkenkunde v. Ned. Indie 1910). 
The Buddhistic ethic has been reduced to rudiments, (Instead of 
monastic chastity, for example, procreation is prohibited in die neigh* 
borhood of holy objects.) Whoever has aGhrei^ prajna (the highest 
wisdom) through pUfO (worship of Buddha), yoga, m e<hatio D over 
the fnontra, and unconditional obedience of the gum, is forbidden no 
sort of enjoyment (Strophe 37 of the poem). 

6B. Evid^oe of tiie strong behef in fate appears oot only in the 
detailed legends which have as a theme the ineversability of events, 
but also in folkwisdom (by Liebich, Sanskrit-Lehrbuch {Leipzig, 
1905) for example, p. 274*75. No. 87, SO, 93). Karma alone, the 
deeds of a previous life establishes indubitably the fate of men as 
weH as gods (Ibid., Nr. 88, 93, 96, 101) 1$ throughout in accord 
with proverbial wisdom. 

63. Among soumes made accessible by Liebich, op. cU. in Oansla* 
tioQ cxxiasionally the words appear: p. 281, Nr. 14 either love or the 
woods (asceticism). One has wasted his life who has neither thought 
of Shiva nor has experienced love (p. 229, Nr. II) who has neither 
wisdom nor riches, nor piety, nor eroticism (p. 305, Nr. 4x) who has 
possessed neither Imowledge nor military fame, nor has possessed 
beautiful girls (p. 3X3, Nr. those with especially beautiful figures) 
and thereby (p. 319 concluding verse of the Section and other 
passages) coordinated these different values into the best possible 
whole. Also the gods Shiva, Brahma, and Vischnu appeor as "slavee” 
of the god of love (p. 278, Nr. 1). On the other band Shiva appears 
as the enemy of wives (p. 283, Nr. 83) and the god of love (p. 301, 
Nr. 29) cr as chastiser ^ these (p. Nr. 90). This all corresponds 
to the organic relativism of all Indian ethics mentioned earlier and 
illustrated from some of the monuments. 

64. So according Co the meritorious indoIogisC Grierson. See on 
this, and against It, the introduction by Blunt in the Census Report 
(United Provinces) of 1911. 
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65. Perchavel: Ham, Ham Satya Hama (VishnuiA). 

66. G«nerally in sudt cases, a "highest God is V9[ierate4, then 
the old PariDesvaia. 

67. See the passages by Liebich op. cU., p. 265, No. 40, 41. 

68. Ibid., No. 43. 

69. The special Icdian fonn of the accumukdos of great wealth 
is best illustrated by the good fortune of Vaidika who in the diirteentb 
ceotury was called to Kotalibapur by a Ba^a on whose house roof a 
dead goose had fallen. He was wanted to avoid die negative oon* 
seque n ces of this bad ob^ In addition to immense fees for expen¬ 
sive ceremonies, he received in thanks gifts of land and the position 
of Zamlndar—all to such extent that the family until recently was 
reckoned as the richest in Bengal. 

Occasionally a business was made of PanchatanCra (see the pas* 
sages by Liebicb, op. cit., p. 89) and other forms of gaining wealth 
were practiced (namely, beg^g, king's service, agriculture, wisdom, 
usury). A$ forms of trade there were, in addition grocery trade, 
deposits and receiving deposits, community management, trading 
with strangers, and the transport of goods. Gain through the quoting 
of false prices and through the use of false wei^ts and measures and 
equivalent forms was subject to stiong opposition by Jain ethic as 
svas the case for the Puritans. 

The General Character of Asiatic Religion 

1. See the already cited MahasiUoiomoiataka in the translation by 
Grunwedel, Buddhist. Studien. V. D. £gl. M. f. Vclkerk, Berlin V. S. 
37 f. 

2. Ordy In this sense can one accept Forciva] Lowell's spirited 
development of the thesis of Impersonality' as the foundation of die 
East Asian mind (The Soul of Far EM, Boston and New York, 
1888). His dogma of the *‘moaotony“ of Asiatic life rests on the 
mentality of an American and certainly would be a source of astodsb- 
meat to all East Asiatics. Conceming the peculiar kernel of the 
‘'monotony,'’ a dtmen of the United States could well consult James 
Bryce as die valid classical witness. 

3. In India, April was the time for the assumption of a life of 
wandering mendicancy as a ritual duty for the members of the lower 
castes. 

4. Namely, for our consideration the hereditary neurology of the 
presumably stiong tendency toward hysteria and auto*hypnosis of the 
Indian would be relevant It is questionable as to how for differerices 
of disposition are in fact basic to an art of technical neuropathic 
ecstasy. 

5. It is sot the case, as Percival LoweH opines, that it is char* 
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acteii^c that Chiiie£e iDV«D(loa (indeed not all) is in sarice of art 
and aot economically attuned. Also for us, experiment was bora in 
art and belongs to it Also in Asia miiibiy technique and therapeutic 
purposes were important for most “inventions.'* However the radon* 
alizatlon of experimentation by art and its diffusion from art to 
science was decisive for ocddental development Not "impersonal^ 
fty” but, rationally evaluated, the *1ack of causality" was the thing, 
which in the East restricted, the so-called "pTogress” to professional 
rationality. 
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93, 94. 98, 107, 108, 110, 128. 
143, 182, 250, 209 
Guoas, Tbeoy of, 171f., 185, 303 
Gupta Dynas^, 74, 75 
Gypsies, 11. 13, See also Guest 
people 

Helots, 95, 96. See dso Sparta; 
Shadras 

Keoothelsm, 27. See oho Muller, 
Max 

NendJay, CoL. 99 
Ketain, 151 

Hlcayaaa Buddhism, 217, 224, 
241, 242. 243, 244, 245, 246. 
250, 257f., 302, 323, 341. See 
also Buddbism; Mabayasa Bud¬ 
dhism; Asboka 

Hiaduiaatum, 14ff., 109, 203. See 
else Diffusion of Hinduism 
Hlnter India, 257ff. 

Hiuen Tseng, 73, 246. 247. 250. 
See also 

Homer. 27, 28. 63, 67, 153. See 
also Greece 

Hopkins, E. W., 51. 173, 195, 294 
Ignatius, 165 
ladra, 27. 121, 187 
Infanticide, 42 

lokyo, 83, 273. See also Japan 
I^, 3, 6, 7, 9, 20, 25, 69, 116, 
125. ISO. 142, 202. 200. S07, 
234, £35. 284, 301, 31i 320, 
3S4, 341 
Jaimini, 152 

Jaimson. 14 18, 20, 23, 20, 68, 
174, I9sf,, 209, 219, 234, 237. 
239, 203, 291, 296. 316, 319. 
327. See also Digambara; Swet- 
ambant 

Japan. 63. 193. 264 370ff., 314, 
329, 333, 334, 340, 341. See 
also Daimyoi Inkyo; Jodo shu; 
Korea; Samurai; Sltin sect, 
ShingOD sect; Shictelsm; Toku- 
gava; Zen Buddhism 
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Jm 3, 5, 13, 37, 61, 114, 193. 
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Jodo ihtj, 277, 273. Sm diso jApas 

J-Tsics, 224, 243. S«r 

K&di Jwtice. 13 

Keil Ag^ 25, 28. 74. 16$. 190 

Kalpa Sutra. 195 

KapOa. 176 

Karma, 33. 118. 119. 140. 121. 
m. 131. 133. 144, 147, 158. 
167, 173, 177. 173, 17». Ml. 
184, L85. 139. 196, 197, 903, 
206, 207, 211, 228. 252. 254. 
280. 309. 313. 335. 332 
Kauta^ 68, 79. 88 
Ketkar. S. V, 7. 23 
Korea. 193, 241, 364, 269-70, 
340. 341 

Krislua Cult. 138, 163, 182. 183. 
184, 188, 187. 188. 189. 351. 
306. 307. 30$. 312, 915, 916. 
317. 320 

Kahatriya. 55£P. See aUo CaAe 
Kublai Khao, 284 
Lamaiam, 282ff. See alto Dalai 
Lana; Tasehl Tibet 

Laws of Maou, 5. See also Caste 
Caste 

LiogayaC sect, 19, 23. 398ff. 
Lutheiaas. 22, 188 
Mahabharata. 23, 154, 160, 176. 
181. 187, 188, 293. 39$. 303. 
307 

Mahavba, 194-6, 205 
Mahayaoa Buddtisn, 209. 217, 
222, 243, 284ff ., 293, 331, 341. 
See also Buddbisco^ Hotayaoe 
Buddhlfliii Buddhim 
Mahrattas, 56, 64, 69, 70, 71. 73, 
76, 81, 87, 90 
Maiga, 24. 177 

Maya. 175. 185. 200. 250. 251, 
SLO 

Marx, Karl, 111 
Mata, 21, 24. 117 
Maurya Dysaety, 68, 74. 86. 233. 
234fi. 
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Milmda. 357 
Miuaoea, 152. 308 
Ming 'n, 264 See ebe 
MtiDa, Max, 36. See else Heao- 
OiasiD 

Kabznl law. 143ff. 

Negro (tn tbe Uaited States) 8, 
4<M1. 124 
Kebm. jawabarial, 5 
Nietxske. 169 

IfiTvaaa. 28, 178. 195, 209. 215, 
231, 347. 349. 251. 2S3. 262, 
265, 310. 339 
Nyaya. 146. 15i 161 
Otkos actnaDy, 98, 273. See 
Feodaliao 

OUeobes. H.. 204 325, 226 
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Origioal sm. 144 
Pakeiine, 84 See else lews 
Panebayat. 17. 76. 106, 107, 108, 
109, 129, 131. See also Caste 
Pariah people. See Guest people 
Panees. 200 
Poria, 9 
PietiaD, 22, 306 

Poeobootas, 124 

PotiHral c^tabsm 86, 200. See 
ebe Capitalism; Tax Faming 
Polyaniby. 41 
F^'gamy, 41 

Pi^^ols, 66, 70, 7!, 72, 77. 98, 
130. 229. 230, 296. 269. 283, 
284 328 

Pttftdiha. 61. ILO, 12S. 136 
Qoakeix. 163. 200, 313 
Bajpobma. 65 

Ra^b. 10, IL 32, 40, 57. 65, 
66, 67, 73. 74 75, 76. 105, 
116, 2^ SW elm K^atriya 
Ranuyaoa, 119, 155 
Raynal. Abbe, 12 
ft^otb. 22, 119, 122, 133. 193, 
144 177. 194 211 
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Roms, S. 250 
Ruck^ 306 
Rgdn. 146, 108 
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185, 186, 188, 194, 205. 235. 
251, 306 
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Suann, 116, 119, 156, 173, 3L8, 
325. 332 

SuQuni, 27^. Su Jtc Japan 
Saakesbvar, 25. 109, 299, 323 
Schrtder, V, 137 
Sect (i^BnWce) 6 
Seoa Dyout)'. 76, 85, 94, 292, 
302 

Shaman, 233 
SUq sect. 276. 279 
SUa^o Mct 277, 276 
Sbutoian. 276. 281. Saa alfo 
Japsa 

Shiva and tbs Sbivaists, 9. 21. 23. 
24.28, 136.168, ITS, 182, 251, 
259. 262, 269. S95, 290, 296ff., 
322 

Sbaguj), 272. 273, 274. 260, 334. 
Saa also Japan 

Shringeal. 25. 109, 300. 317, 323 
Shudm. 55S. Saa alao Caste 
Siam, 24L, 242, 250. 259. 290. 
341 

Sib and caste 49ff, 

Siberia, 193 
Slk^ 5. 14, 20 
8ilpa Castra, 99 
SocnUea, 147, 329 
Sparta, 50. 126. Saa else Greece; 
KaloO 

SnuntEa. 154ff.. 174, 173, 179, 
220 

Stahls group aiul caite 69ff. 
Staicen, voa der, 120 
Stooeqnls^ 11 

Swecarabara, J97. 200. S«a also 
Jaialsa; Digambara 
Tadtus, 83 


265, 327, 338. Sea elao C^iina 
Lama, 267. Saa also Lama- 
ism; Dali Lama; Tibet 
Tax larmiog, 69. 71, 74, 200. 273. 

Saa olao Political cepitslisiD 
Tibet, 193, 223, 283. 289, 329, 
335, 340. Saa also Lamaism 
Tbkggava, 272, 274, 276. 2605. 
8aa also Japan 

’mbaHstD, relation to casta 31ff, 
101, 102, 109, 120 
Turkeatan, 240. 283 

Upeoishada, 28, 157, 100, 168, 
109, 170, 171, 172, 173, 176, 
177, 162, 167 

Urbanism, 88S., 94, 127ff., 129. 

139, 272, 338 
Vaiseslka, 147 

Vaiabyas, 5, 10, 19, 37. 44, 47, 
55ff. Sea o2so Caste 
ValbalU, 162 
Varuna, 27, 170 

Vedanta, 176, 177, 176. 180, 163. 
165. 194, 235. 250, 251, 299, 
303, 310, 318 

Vedas, place in Hinduism 25S. 

Sea alto RJgveda, Yafur Veda 
Vellala Cbarits, S3, 292 
VisLoij and Vishnuitea, 9, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 28, 136, 108, 178, 182, 
239. 251, 259, 295, 296, SOOff. 
VulgaU, 26 
Vi£^ Purese, 151 
Wetan land, 81 

Welfare sute, 142. Saa also Asboka 
Widow smdde, 42 
Wlsoo. H. 317 
Wu ^ 205. 8aa nisp 

Xaviar, Francis, 327 
Yoga, lOSffg 16$, 171, 172, 175, 
170, 180, 184, 186, 188, 222, 
302, 318E, 323 


Tanbiam, 282, 284, 285, 289. 295, 
290. 296, 302 
Tkolam, 22, 150, 169, 



Yafur Veda. 138, 142. 6aa also 
Vedas 

Zen Buddhism, 278, 279, 280 
orf. 186, 308 
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